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TO 



HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 



THE DUCHESS OF KENT 



IHE condescending zeal for which Your Royal 
Highness is so eminently distinguished in promoting 
the extension q/* useful knowledge , ha^ made me de^ 
sirous of obtaining the honour of dedicating the 
following pages to Your Royal Highness; and I 
respectfully entreat that the wishes of diffusing 
instruction^ and (if possible) contributing my feeble 
means towards alleviating the pecuniary embarrass- 
ments of beloved parents, may plead as an extenua- 
tion for my presumption. The arrangement of the 
following compilation served to beguile the tedious 
hour a of an extremely protracted indisposition ; an^ 
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IT DEDICATION. 



I sincerely hope it will be found beneficial to a juve- 
nile public 9 by interesting their minds in the study of 
the Geography and History as well as giving them 
more accurate ideas of the natural and artificial 
beauties which are to be seen in many parts of the 
British dominions. Humbly soliciting that the 
peculiar circumstances under which it was arranged 
may serve as an excuse both to Your Royal High- 
ness and to the world for the defects that may be 
found in the execution of it^ 

I have the honour to subscribe myself, 
Your Royal Highnesses 

Most devoted Servant, 
Mary Martha Rodwell. 



of education, I have been careful to note the dates of 
the historical events, which I hope will be generally 
found correct. The sketches upon Biography will, 
fear, be considered very deficient, for which I must 
Aead, that the limits of the work would admit of only 
cursory and impartial selection from the list of he- 

!, statesmen, literary characters, &c., that adoni 
f British biography. Having, in this 

ipilation, altogether availed myself of the labours 
of others, I hope the selections I have made will be 
found to have been derived from well- authenticated 
documents ; and although I forbear to cite the names 
of the authors I have extracted my information from, 
yet I beg to acknowledge the advantages I have 
gained by my researches. It now remains for me to 
express with gratitude the relief which the arrange- 
ment of these pages afforded me, during the termi- 
nation of a severe affliction which confined me to 
my chamber nearly three years ; and as the desire to 
improve the young mind, and if possible afford some 
assistance to my dear parent in the arduous and im- 
portant task of educating young ladies, prompted 
the exertion. I have, as far as the limits of the work 
would allow, combined the studies of Geography, 
istory. Biography, and Chronology in the same 

iner as they were imparted to my sisters and 
myself under the parental roof, and I again entreat 
that the peculiar circumstances under which they 
were compiled may ensure to me a greater degree of 
leniency than 1 might otherwise expect. I beg to 
offer my humble and grateful acknowledgements for 
the distinguished honour 1 have been favoured with 
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VIU PREFACE. 

in the Dedication ; likewise to those kind and bene- 
volent friends whose approbation of my undertaking 
cheered my spirits and gave energy to my exertions, 
and to whose interest and liberality I am greatly in- 
debted, as well as to the distinguished and friendly 
List of Subscribers that have enabled me to venture 
upon submitting this work to a generous public ; and 
should I be so fortunate as to accomplish the objects 
of my wishes, it will be a flattering reward to my 
early labours. 



66, Great Portland Street^ 
March ZOth, 1833. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 



OF 



THE BRITISH ISLES. 



Mrs. Rowe. — J.T is my intention, my dear children, 
in order to impress on your minds a more correct know- 
ledge of the Geography of the British Isles, to make it a 
subject of familiar conversation, which will at the same 
time be both amusing and instructive. I will begin by ob* 
serving, that Great Britain is the most considerable island 
in the Atlantic Ocean, being about 540 miles long, and nearly 
300 broad ; and lies between 50 and 59 degrees of north 
latitude. — How is it divided? 

George. — Into three parts ; the northern is called Scot« 
land, the southern England, to the west of which lies the 
Principality of Wales. 

Mrs. Rowe. — They are all united under one sovereign, 
*and with Ireland, an island lying to the west, and separated 
from them by St« George's Channel (in which are several 
smaller islands), form an hereditary kingdom. As we na- 
turally feel a partiality for that part of the island we inhabit, 
I will first notice the southern and western parts, called 
England and Wales. — Name the boundaries. 

Anna. — Scotland lies to the north ; the British Channel 
to the south ; the North Sea to the east; and the Irish Sea, 
and St. George's Channel, to the west. 

Mrs. Rowe.^You see it is the largest portion of the 
island of Great Britain ; its figure is an irregular triangle, 
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% INTRODUCTION. 

having one point to the north, one to the east, and the 
other to the west ; the length is supposed to be about 880 
miles, from Berwick-upon-Tweed to the southern part of 
Hampshire ; and 340 in breadth, from the South Foreland 
in Kent to the Land's End in Cornwall ; lying between 50 
and 56 degrees of north latitude. — How is England di- 
vided? 

George. — Into 40 counties ; six of which are to the 
north, five to the east, six to the south, four to the west 
(bordering on Wales), and nineteen midland counties. 

Mrs. Rowe. — When the Romans provinciated England, 
they divided it into Britannia Prima, containing the southern 
parts of the kingdom ; Britannia Secunda, the western, in- 
cluding Wales ; and Maxima Caesariensis, which extended 
from the river Trent to the Wall of Severus, between New- 
castle and Carlisle ; to which some historians add the Flavia 
Caesariensis, which they suppose to contain the midland 
counties. About the fifth century, when England was in- 
vaded by the Saxons, their chiefs appropriated to themselves 
the countries which each had been instrumental in con- 
quering, which formed a Heptarchy, or political republic, 
consisting of seven kingdoms ; viz. Kent, founded by Hen- 
gist in 457 ; South Saxons, by Ella in 500; East Angles, 
by Uffa in 560 ; West Saxons, by Cerdic in 519 ; North- 
umberland, by Ida in 574 ; East Saxons, by Erchewin 
about 530 ; and Mercia, by Cridda in 586. These divisions' 
will account for several local customs and modes of inherit- 
ance which still prevail in England, and owe their origin to 
different Saxon institutions. In the reign of Alfred the I 
Great it was divided into counties ; a certain number of 
which are comprehended in six circuits, or annual pro- 
gresses of the Judges for administering justice to those 
subjects who are at a distance from the capital. — Which 
are the northern counties ? 

Amka. — Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, West- 
fiuidf Yorkshire, and Lancashire. 



NORTHUMBER 



Key to Ihe Map. 

Kn(iariei.^Sccillanil, CumbEriand, Durham, and the North Sea. 
. — 1, Alnwick; 2, Bambopough ; 3, Belford; 4, Woolerj 
5, Warkwoith; 6, Mgrpeth ; 7, Blyth; 8, North Shields; 
9, NewCBJille; 10,Stamfordham; 11, Belliiigham; 12, Hex- 
bam; 13, AUondale; 14, Otterbum. 
IWB. — a, the Tyne; b, Derweot; c, Blyth; d, Wanabeck, or 
Cammas Water ; e, Coquet ( f, Aln ; g, Till ; h, Tweed j 
i, Read; k, Irthing. 
imidt. — A, Holy Island; B, Fam IslBnds; C, Coquet I Elandi. 
"" — D, the Cheviot range ; E, part of Durham, 

Mrs. Rowk.— What is worthy of notice in Northum- 
berland ? 

George. —It is seated at the extremity of England, 
next to Scotland, which bounds it on the north and norih- 
west; on the west and south-west it has Cumberland; on 
the south the bishopric of Durham, and on the east the 
North Sea. It extends about 70 miles in length, and 40 
in breadtli. The places of most importance are Newcastle, 
Tynemouth, North Shields, and Hexham, on the river Tyne [ 
Alnwick, on the Aln ; Warkworth, on the Coquet ; Mor- 
peth, on the Wansbeck, or Gammas Water ; Stamfordham 
and Blyth, on the river Blyth ; Bellingham, on the northern 
branchof the Tyne; Wooler, Belford, Baraborough, Alloa- 
dale, and Otter burn. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the capital, was 
made a borough by William the Conqueror ; it was called 
Monkcliester until the year 1080, when Robert Curthose, 
the oldest son of Williaui, founded the Castle, from which 
it derived its present appellation. This populous town is 
divided into two parts, of which Gateshead (on the Durham 
side) forms one, and is joined to the other by a strong bridge, 
which had stood above £00 years, till in 1771 a calamitoui 
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4 NORTHUMBERLAND. 

flood carried away four of its arches, with the houses that 
stood upon them ; in 1799 this part of the bridge was re- 
built of freestone, in a strong and commodious manner. 
The principal riches derived to Newcastle are from its col- 
lieries, which it has enjoyed ever since the year 1239, when 
Henry III. granted a charter to the townsmen, licensing 
them to dig for coals, which is the first mention made of 
the use of that mineral in England. It also possesses ma- 
nufactories of steel, iron, and woollen cloth ; and in the 
town and neighbourhood are several glass-houses. The 
effects of the vast commerce of this place are apparent for 
many miles round, in the wealth and number of its inha- 
bitants, and the high cultivation of the soil. 

Tynemouth, near the mouth of the river Tyne, is much 
resorted to as a bathing-place during the summer months. 
In its large and stately castle (seated on a high rock,) was 
once a monastery, the ruins of which are strikingly noble 
and picturesque. The principal article of trade in this town 
is coals, besides which it has some valuable salt-works. 

North Shields may be considered the principal port of 
Newcastle, as no vessels of large burden can ascend higher 
up the river. Large quantities of salt and glass are manu- 
factured here. 

Hexham is supposed formerly to have been a Roman 
station ; it is a place of great antiquity, most eligibly and 
agreeably situated in a finely varied country. It once pos- 
sessed an abbey, and its church contains many tombs, which 
are relics of Saxon grandeur. Till the Reformation it had 
the privilege of a sanctuary, and the Fridstol, or Stool of 
Peace, (which by the Romish church was considered capable 
of granting remission to all who took possession of it,) is 
still an object of curiosity. Shoes and gloves are manu- 
factured here. 

George. — In 1464 a bloody battle was fought here be- 
tween the houses of York and Lancaster, in which the latter 
was defeated. 



^^F HOKTHL'UaS BLAND. S ^| 

Mbs. Rows. — Alnwick tras anciently the capital, but is ^H 
now in ruins, and famous only for its castle, ihe seat of the ^M 
celebrated family of the Percy's: it was once an impreg- M 
nable fortress, supposed to have been founded by the Ro- 
mans ; it underwent two meraorahie sieges, the firat in 
1093, when Malcolm IH. of Scotland, and his brother 

i Edward, lost their lives; and in 1174, when William I. ^M 
ms defeated and taken prisoner. ^H 

Warkworth is a borough town, near nhich is a valuable ^H 
Quarry of stone ; it has also a considerable salmon fishery. ^H 
Morpeth and its \ icinity were in former times notorioUR ^H 
fbr the lawless banditti who infested both England and Scot- ^H 
land, called Moss-troopers. Various methods were tried 
irfler the Union to suppress tbese marauders ; but at length 
M> formidable did they become, that in the 14th year of 
Cbailes the First's reign, an Act of Parliament was pur- ^- 
posely passed for extirpating them. ^H 

Stamfordham is of little consequence, but possesses & ^M 
well-endowed free school. ^H 

Blyth is a small sea-port, noted for an extensive trade ^| 
in salt and coals. ^H 

Bellingham is an inconsiderable place, situated in the ^| 
western part of the county. ^| 

Wooler ia a place of resort in the summer, for the beneGt ^M 
of drinking goat's milk and whey. ^M 

Belford is a small neat town, situated on the ridge of a hill. ™ 
Bamborough is noted for its ancient castle, founded in 
5+8 by Ida, first king of the Northumbrians : it has under- 
gone many revolutions, By the piety and benevolence of 
Lord Crew bishop of Durham, who became possessed of 
it in 1715, the profits of several estates are placed in the 
hands of trustees, for the purpose of assisting shipwrecked 
■riners, and providing relief for those who escape the fury 
the waves. 

George The battle of Halidown Hill was fought in 

nty, in which Edward HI. entirely deCeavad, X.'cw 
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Scots in the year ISSS ; dso in 1513 the Earl of Surrey to- 
tally defeated them, and killed their valiant King James IV. 
at Flodden Field. 

Otterbum, noted chiefly for a battle fought here in 1388 
between the English under the Earl of Northumberland and 
his two sons Henry and Ralph Percy, and the Scots under 
Sir W. Douglas, in which Henry Percy (sumamed Hot- 
spur) was taken prisoner, and Douglas slain ; the intrench- 
ments, and a number of tumuli, scattered over the adjacent 
ground, are visible to this day. On this battle is founded 
the celebrated baUad of " Chevy Chase." 

Mrs. Rowe. — Which are the principal rivers in this 
county ? 

Anna. — ^The Tyne, the Tweed, the TiU, the Aln, and 
the Coquet. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The river Tyne is formed of two streams, 
— a southern branch, which rises near Alston in Cumber- 
land, and a northern one, running from the hills on the 
borders of Scotland ; these unite and form a large river a 
little above Hexham, which, after passing through New- 
castle, enters the North Sea at Tynemouth. 

The Tweed rises in Scotland, and after forming a bound- 
ary between that kingdom and Northumberland, falls into 
the North Sea at Berwick. The Till waters the northern 
angle of the county, and empties itself into the Tweed. 

The Aln rises in the middle of the county, and runs into 
the North Sea. 

The Coquet crosses the centre, and joins the sea at Wark- 
worth. — What observation have you to make upon the hills 
of this county ? 

George. — The Cheviot Hills, near the northern angle, 
are the most valuable of the mountainous tracts, whose 
sloping verdant sides inclose many narrow glens. Great 
quantities of granite or whinstone are found amongst them ; 
and abundance of sheep and goats feed upon the herbage 
they afford* 
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W Mas. RowE. — There are some small islands near the 
I coast which 1 will describe to you. That furthest north, 
I and the largest, is called Holy Island, aliout a mile and a 
I half from the main land, to which at low water people may 
^nde ; it possesses but one town, which is chiefly inhabited 
Way fishermen. On this romantic isle (which was once an 
W episcopal See, but now translated to Durham,) are still the 
FieniaiDS of a castle and a church. 

■ OfiT Bamborough is a cluster of small rocky islands, to 
Rhe number of sevenceeu, called Farn Islands ; the principal 
■tine has a light'house upon it, and contains six or seven 

■ acres of pasture. Their produce is kelp, seals, and the 
'■feathers of the Eider duck, from which the softest and 

lightest down is produced. 

Considerably further south, off the mouth of the river 
Coq^uet, is another small island, which takes the name of 
L'.tfiat river ; it contains only one house. 
I The county of Northumberland is supposed to derive iu 
Pname from being situated north of the river Humber; it 
formed a principal part of one of the kingdoms of the Saxon 
Heptarchy. The soil is various; the eastern part being very 
fertile for most kind of grain, with rich pastures on the 
banks of the rivers ; but the western is chiefly a barren 
tractof moor land: it is the south-eastern corner that yields 
such abundance of coal; and the south-western angle con- 
tains some very rich lead mines. The rivers abound with 
salmon and trout ; and the coast is rich in cod, ling, turbot, 
and soles. — Can you name any celebrated literary character! 
who owe their birth to this county 1 

Anna. — Akenside, the author of that beautiful poem 
called the "Pleasures of the Imagination"; and Rush- 
-worth, the celebrated compiler of an Historical Collection 
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^B of State Papers, were both natives of Northumberland. ^U 
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CUMBERLAND. 



JBoundaries.'—ScoHLa.nd, Lancashire, Solway Firth and the Irish 
Sea, Northumherland, Durham, and Westmoreland. 

Totvns, — 1, Carlisle; 2, Longtown; 3, Brampton; 4, Alston; 
5, Kirk Oswald : 6, Penrith ; 7, Keswick ; 8, Ravenglass ; 
9, Egremont ; 1 0, Whitehaven ; 11, Workington ; 1 2, Cocker- 
mouth; 13, Maryport. 

Rivers, — a, the Eden ; h, Irthing ; c, Esk ; d, Liddel ; e, Petterel; 
f, Calder ; g, Wampool ; h. Weaver ; i, Eln, or Ellen ; k, Der- 
went; 1, Cocker; m, Ehen; n, Irb; o, South Esk; p, Dud- 
don; q, Ejrmot. 

Lakes, — A, Ulswater ; B, Derwent Water. 

HiUs, — C, Skiddaw ; D, Blackcomb ; E, Saddleback, and Sowter 
Fells ; F, Helvellyn. 



Mrs. Rowe. — MENTION the situation, extent, and chief 
towns of Cumberland. 

George. — It has Scotland on the north; Lancashire, 
south; Solway Firth, and the Irish Sea, west; and the 
counties of Northumberland, Durham, and Westmoreland, 
on the east; from north-east to south-west it measures 58 
miles, and the breadth from east to west is 45. The prin- 
cipal towns are, Carlisle, on the river Eden ; Penrith, on 
the Eymot ; Keswick and Cockermouth, on the Derwent ; 
Ravenglass, Whitehaven, Workington, and Maryport, on 
the sea ; Alston and Brampton. 

Mrs. Row£. — Carlisle, the capital, (a bishop's See,) is so 
ancient, that its origin is quite involved in obscurity ; but 
some writers ascribe its foundation to Luel, a British po- 
tentate. Its appellation was Luel, by the Saxons, to which 
the Britons affixed Caer (signifying a city), which has been 
changed into the modern title of Carlisle, though the native 
peasantry pronounce it according to the ancient ortho- 
graphy. However remote the origin may be, it is clearly 
evident that when the Romans quitted England this town 
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was left to the northern invaders, in wbose merciless liandi 
it was ruined and laid waste : it remained in this desolate 
ttate till the reign of Egfrid king of Northumberland, who 
ordered it to be rebuilt and surrounded by a wall, la the 
eighth and ninth centuries Cumberland was exposed to the 
ravages of the Danes, and this city underwent its full share 
of calamity, being nearly consumed by tire, its inhabitants 
'd, and the walls overthrown. Such was its coa- 
ition for nearly two centuries, when in loa* William Kufui 
ited it, as he was returning from his intended attack upon 
ilcolra king of Scotland ; and perceiving its importance 
frontier station, ordered a priest, named Walter, to re- 
] it, erect a strong fortress, and defend it by a wall. 
NMA. — I have read that in the reign of King John the 
whole town, except the castle, was taken by the Scots, but 
possessed by the English, 
Mrs, Rowe.— It was so; and in 1290 these invader* 
attacked it, and burnt the suburbs ; but by the bravery 
the inhabitants their attempt to storm ihetown was frus- 
ited. The present city is pleasantly situated on the Eden, 
ifluenee with the Peterel and Calder rivers. The 
Iprovements that havf taken place here since the Union 
'ilh Scotland, are numerous ; as before that period it was 
more famed for the strength of its walls and fortress than 
for the neatness of its buildings; but when manufactures 
were introduced, increase of wealth was accompanied by a 
taste for improvement. The principal entrances to the city 
are by three gates, called the English, Scottish, and Irish. 
The Castle is walled round,, and from its affinity to Scot- 
land has undergone numerous sieges ; its ancient and mag- 
nificent appearance shows it haa been a strong fortress. The 
ruins of the Cathedral are those of a noble structure, and 
exhibit a beautiful specimen of Gothic and Saxon architec- 
ture, erected in the reign of William Rufus: it was much 
mutilated during the usurpation of Oliver Cromwell, for 
purpose of building barracks. This place has long been 
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^B noted for making ^rliips and fisliing- hooks ; besides whicli 

^H considerable quantities of printed linen and checks are 
^1 manufactured here ; and its ealnion fisliery is very consi- 
^1 derable. 

^M Penrith is supposed to be so called from an ancient Bri- 

^P tish word signifying " red summit," the tops of the neigh' 
bouring mounts being of that colour. It is seated on an 
eminence near the river Pcterel, and is noted for its tan 
works, and manufactures of checks and cotton. The church 
is a fine edifice ; on one of its walls is the melancholy re- 
cord of a pestilence havingragedhere, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, by which 2260 persons were destroyed. In the 
churchyard is a singular antique monument called the 
Giant's Grave, which, from the representation of bears and 
ragged staves (the device of the Warwicks), is supposed to 
have been erected in honour of some hero of that family, 

I The castle, situated on an eminence, was dismantled of its 
greatest beauty in the time of the Commonwealth, When 
it was originally built is unknown ; hut scarcely any part 
indicates a more remote period than the reign of Edward IV, 
The Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard III,, lived in 
it for some time, for the purpose of awing the Lancastrian 
party ; and during his residence ordered the whole fortress 
to be repaired and strengthened, by constructing several 
additional turrets. 

Keswick is pleasantly situated on the confines of a lake 
of the same name, more generally called Derwent Water, 
and possesses considerable manufactures of coarse woollen 
goods, carpets, flannels, and dufiels. 

»Cockermouth derives its name from its situation at tlie 
mouth of the river Cocker, which separates it into two parts, 
and then falls into the Derwent, near the western extremity 
of the town. The ruins of its Castle bespeak it having once 
been a strong and extensive fortress, guarded with square 
towers; it was foundedby Waldeof in the reign of William 
H the Conqueror, and was besieged, taken, and nearly burnt. 
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by Ae rebels \a 1648, since which time it has never been^ 
repaired. Shalloons, worsted stockings, and hats, are tbe J 
principal manufactures of this town. 

Ravenglass is a. small but ancient sea-port, situated on 
the borders of a creek at tbe confluence of the rivers £sk, 
Mite, and Irt : the chief employment of the inhabitants ii 
attending to the numerous beds of oysters on the coast. 

The effects of trade, industry, and enterprise, have 
scarcely ever been so strikingly exemplified as in the rise 
jmd importance of Whitehaven, which in 1566 consisted of 
only six Ushermen's cabins, but is now a considerable town, 
and is supposed to take its name from the white cliffs which 
.■belter the harbour. Ship-building, and the accompanying 
manufactures of ropes and sail-cloth, are carried on here; 
besides which there are copperas works, which yield con- I 
■nderable protit ; but the working of the coa! mines forms ] 
die principal business of tbe place. 

Workington, situated near the mouth of the Derwen^ I 
' has been noted for its collieries ever since the reign of Eli- 
sabeth; it has also manufactures of sail-clotli and cordage; 
and the salmon fishing, both on the coast and several milea 
op the Derwent, is very considerable. 

Marypori derives its origin and consequence from the 
:Coal trade, as not a century ago the beach was occupied by 
house, called Valencia, and a few huts that served to 
This town is pleasantly situated at 
iver Elu, or Ellen, which divides it 



o called to perpetuate the name 



shelter the fishermen. 
the mouth' of the little 
into two parts. 

Gborgs, — Was it n 
of a lady? 

Mrs. Rowe. — Yes; inhonour of the wife of Humphrey 
Senbouse, Esq., whose family had been long proprietors of J 
the manor : a cotton manufactory furnishes employment for | 
the inhabitants. 

Alston, situated in a secluded district at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the county, is noted for its numerous lead mines. 
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Brampton was formerly a Roman station, and contains 
many antiquities. 

At Burgh>upon-Sand, on Solway Firth, died Edward I. 
in 1307, whilst preparing for an expedition against the 
Scots. 

Anna. — Does not the Wall of Severus, or Picts' Wall, 
begin in this county ? 

Mrs. Rowe. — Yes ; this famous barrier, built by the 
Romans to defend them from the incursions of the Picts, 
(of which some remains are still visible,) began at the en- 
trance of Solway Firth, and running by Carlisle was con- 
tinued from west to east across the kingdom, as far as New- 
castle, ending at Tynemouth. It was first made of earth 
by the Emperor Adrian in 123. Severus, in 210, built it 
of stone, with turrets at every mile ; it was 8 feet thick, 
12 feet high, and 100 miles long. Near it have been found 
many Roman coins and other antiquities. — What are the 
principal rivers in Cumberland ? 

George. — The Eden, the Derwent, the Esk, the Irt, 
and the Dudden. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Eden rises in the moors of West- 
moreland, passes through Carlisle, and after many windings, 
in conjunction with the Esk (which meets it at its mouth), 
forms a large estuary, called the Great Firth of Solway, 
which separates the south parts of Scotland from the En- 
glish coast. 

The Derwent takes its source in the wild district of Bor-> 
rodale, from whence it emerges towards the north, and after 
receiving several smaller streams, falls into the sea at Work- 
ington. 

The Esk and the Irt are two small rivers, which issue 
from the mountains, and form two curving estuaries, almost 
insulating the little port of Ravenglass. 

The Dudden rises near the borders of Lancashire and 
Westmoreland, and afler passing through a wild but inha- 
bited district, forms at its mouth a broad tract of sands. 
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between the coast of Cumberland and LaDcashire. — Name 
the largeat lakes. 

Ansa. — ^Ulswater, and Derwent Water or the Lake of 
Keswick. 

Mks. Rowe. — Ulswater, cotisidercd the most beautiful, 
,ted partly in Westmoreland, and in shape somewhat 
leaemblea the letter 2. It is nine miles long, and In no 
ire than one wide; these are its reputed adraeaaure- 
but the eye becoming confused by the boldness of 
the shores and the grandeur of the surtounding fells, loses 
the power of judging even the breadth. 

George. — -Ave not the rocks in the vicinity of this lake 
noted for echoes f 

Mrs. Rowe. — The accounts which several writers have 
given of the grandeur of these reverberating sounds are 
very interesting : the report of a cannon is heard six or 
seven times, first rolling in one vast peal, then fainter, again 
Bsing in an interrupted bur:^! ; thus forming a mixture of 
Vdunds, mixing and commixing, and seeming as if the very 
foundation of the rocks were giving way. There is another 
kind of echo, which is as well adapted to the beauty and 
tranquillity of the lake as this is to its wildness mid confu- 
sion. The continuation of musical sounds produces echoes 
exquisitely melodious in their several gradations, and forma 
a thousand symphonies, playing together from every part; 
altogether comprising notes, the variety and harmony of 
which are inconceivable. Ulswater abounds with fish of 
various kinds, particularly trout, perch, and eels, which are 
of the finest quality. 

Derwent Water has peculiar charms both from beauty and 
wildness. Its form is nearly oval ; and it may be seen at 
one glance, expanding within an amphitheatre of mountains, 
rocky but not vast, broken into many fantastic shapes, peak- 
ed, splintered, impending, and sometimes pyramidal, open- 
ing by narrow valleys to views of other eminences, which 
t.tue one above another : the whole is reflected in the evcQ 
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and brilliantly pellucid waters of the lake, which consider- 
ably heightens the beauty of the picture. Besides these, 
there are many emaller lakes : viz, Bassenthwaite, Over, 
Lowes, Crummock, Buttermere, Ennerdale, Wast, and De- 
vock Waters ; all presenting picturesque and romantic 
views, and abounding in fish of various kinds. 

Anna, — Is not Crummock Water particularly famous for 
the char it produces? 

Mns. RowE.— Tliis delicate Ihtle fish is found in great 
abundance in it, and usually weighs from six to eight ounces, 
— Which are the principal hills in this county 1 

Geosoe. — Skiddaw,. Blackcomb, Sowter-fell, Saddle- 
back, and Helve Uyn. 

Mrs. Rowe.— The majestic Skiddaw, whose sweeping 
declivities nearly reach the margin of Bassenthwaite Lake, 
is more than 3300 feet high. Maurice, the harmonious 
eulogist of Netherby, gives a beautiful description of 
mountain : — repeat it, Anna. 

Anna. — 

" There tow'ring Skiddaw, wrapt in awful shade, 
Monarch of mountaina, rears hia lofty bead, 
Dark'ning with frowns fair Keswick's beauteous vale ; 
He views beneath tba gathering tempests saQ, 
Secure ; nor heeds the roUing thunder's rage, 
Though Scruffel, tremhUng, marks the dire presage." 
Mrs. Rowe.— The Scruffel alluded to is a mountain in 
Scotland, the inhabitants of which prognosticate good or 
bad weather from the mists that rise or fall on the brow of 
Skiddaw, 

Blackcomb, situated at the south-west corner of tlie 
county, is a very high black-looking conical-topped hill, 
presenting extensive views, Sowter-fell is barricadoed by 
precipitous rocks, and is generally considered only as an 
appendage to the more stupendous Saddleback, which is 
2787 feet above the level of the sea. 

Helvellyn is situated partly in Westmoreland, the height 
is computed to be similar to that last mentioned. The 
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snow remains longer on its summit tlian on Skiddaw, 
which is accounted for from its heing more exposed to the 
sea breexes. Huge and ionumerahle fragments of rocks 
hang pendent from its sides, and appear ready to fall and 
overwhelm the curious traveller who dares to ascend its 
wild and fantastic heights. 
I Cumbeilaud derived its name from the Cimbri or Cumbri, 
Hrho were the aboriginal inhabitants. When the Romans 
Pbere masters of the island, it was included in tiiat province 
' entitled Maxima Cffisariensis, and was then peopled by the 
Volantii, (or the people of the forests,) whose name is sup- 
posed to be taken from the British word gteyllatnt, signifying 
a region abounding (vith covens and wilds. In ^93 Cumbria 
belonged to the Saxons; and in 1031, Uchtred earl of 
Northumberland, supported by the Danes, invaded it, but 
was soon opposed by Malcolm, who swayed the Scottish 
sceptre. From its affinity to that kingdom, it has frequently 
been disputed, and often changed masters ,- but since the 
Union between Scotland and England was completed, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, all border differences have entirely 
ceased. This county derives its principal source of wealth 
from its mineral productions; the chief of which are, coals, 
lead, copper, blue slate, and black lead, which is found in 
one of the hills or fells of the district of Burrodale, in tlie 
south-east part of the county, and from which almost all 
the world is supplied. The mines are opened only once in 
seven years ; and when a sufficient quantity of this useful 
and valuable mineral has been taken out, they are carefully 
closed up again. From the coal-pits Ireland is chiefly 
supplied with that fuel, in which trade great numbers of 
ships and mariners are constantly employed. On the moun- 
tains numerous flocks of sheep are fed ; and the val- 
leys and plains are well cultivated. — Do you recollect 
any eminent character to whom Cumberland has given 
birth? 
I Georoe. — Yes : Graham, a celebrated watch and clock 
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maker, mechanic and mathematician, the value of whose 
astronomical instruments is well known, was born in this 
county. 



ISLE OF MAN. 



Boundaries, — Surrounded by the Irish Sea. 

Towns. — 1, Castletown; 2, Douglas; 3, Laxey; 4, Ramsey; 

5, Peel ; 6, St. Patrick. 
Island. — A, Calf of Man. 
Cape. — B, Point of Ajrre. 



Mrs. Rowe. — WhAT is the situation of the Isle of Man? 

Anna. — ^It lies nearly opposite to the western coast of 
Cumberland, in a position nearly central between Great 
Britain and Ireland. It is about thirty miles long and ten 
wide. The chief towns are Ruthin, Douglas, and Peel. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Ruthin or Rushin, called also Castle-town, 
IS, though inferior to Douglas, the residence of the gover- 
nor. The Castle is a most magnificent pile, which was 
raised by Guthred, a prince of the Danish line, who lies 
buried in the edifice he founded. For several ages it has 
braved the injuries of time, and still retains a sullen majesty. 
At a remote period, and before the island was annexed to 
the British Crown, the native kings resided here, in all their 
warlike pomp, supporting a petty splendour at the expense 
of their wretched subjects. About a mile from this town 
is a quarry of marble, much esteemed for various uses : the 
flight of steps leading to St. Paul's was taken from it, and 
presented to the Dean and Chapter of that cathedral by 
the venerable Bishop Wilson. 

Douglas, which about a century ago consisted of only a 
few clay cottages, is now the principal town in the island, 
where is carried on its chief trade and commerce ; and the 
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inhabitants having most intercourse with strangers, their 
manners are the most polished. Not far from this town 
stood a nunnery, in a most delightful solitude. Of this 
convent, which once conferred power and distinction, tliere 
are no relics that can recall the idea of magnificence or 
grandeur. 

Peel was anciently called Holm Town, from a small 
island close by it. Its bay is spacious, and abounds with 
a variety of fish, particularly the red cod, which is con- 
sidered an exquisite delicacy : this beautiful fish is of a 
bright vermilion colour, which is supposed to be occasioned 
by its living among rocks covered with weeds and mosses 
of the same hue. This island is a bishop's See, and gives 
title to the Bishop of Sodor and Man, who enjoys all the 
spiritual rights and pre-eminences of the other bishops, but 
does not sit in the British House of Peers, his See never 
having been erected into an English barony. The esta- 
blished religion in Man is that of the Church of England ; 
and the episcopal residence is about a mile from Kirk- 
Michael, an extensive village situated near the sea. The 
ancient palace was very large and venerable ; but the mo- 
dem building erected on its ruins, though more adapted to 
the refinements of tlie present day, is far inferior in mag- 
nificence. 

Man was the last place that submitted to Cromwell: and 
after the Earl of Derby, in whom the lordship was then 
vested, fell a martyr to his loyalty, his lady sought, with 
his children, an asylum in Castle Rushin ; and presuming 
on the skill of a few officers, and the attachment of the 
islanders, indulged the hope of defending herself against the 
republican army : but her commander having less zeal or 
less courage, obeyed the first summons, and surrendered the 
fortress. The Countess thus becoming a prisoner in her 
own castle, felt severely mortified by such a reverse of for- 
tune. 

George. — Was not the sovereignty of this island pur- 
chased by the Parljament of Great Britain's 
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Mns. R.OWE. — It was, in consequence of the r 
Great Britain lieing materially affected by the contraband 
trade carried on with this island. Inl7S6 an Act was passed 
to sanction the purchase of it ; but from various causes this 
desirable event did not take place till 1765, when the Duke 
of Athol agreed, for the sum of £70,000 and some an* 
nuities, to the investment of all the royalties in the Crown 
of Great Britain, This island afforded a shelter to the 
Druids who escaped from the merciless hands of the Ro- 
mans, and who governed the Manks till about the close of 
the fourth century, when the light of Christianity dawned 
here, and gave them an opportunity of embracing a re- 
ligion of much greater purity and sublimity than their 
own. The principal article of trade is fish, particularly 
herrings, which shoal round the island in great abundance. 
Here are several quarries of stone and thin blue slate, with 
a few mines of lead, copper, and iron. An incredible nuin> 
ber of all kinds of sea-fowl breed on the rocks; and it is 
ed, tliat in this little island five thousand young puffins 
are taken annually. 

George.— Is not the Tynwald Mount in this island J 

Mrs. Rowe. — It is situated about three miles from Peel, 
and is an artificial mound of earth, covered with turf, having 
a flight of steps cut on the south side for ascending to the 
summit. Here, when laws were promulgated, the governor 
was seated under a canopy of state, while the inferior people 
occupied the lower circles. Neither history nor tradition 
records the era of the erection of the Tynwald; but judging 
from its name and appropriation, it must have been con- 
structed by the aboriginal inhabitants. 

Anna. — Below the southern promontory I perceive an- 
other small island ; what is it called ? 

M«a. Rowe. — The Calf of Man : it is separated from the 
id by a very narrow rocky channel, through which 
the tide rushes with great impetuosity. This isle is about 
five miles in circumference, and is environed by gloomy 
cavema and stupendous precipices. 
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Boundaries. — Norcbumberland, CumberlaDd, Toi^ahire, and tlia 

North Sea. 
romii.— 1, Durliam; 2, Sunderland; 3, South Shields; 4, ChM- 

ler-le-street i 5, Hartlepool; 6, Stockton; 7, Darlington; 

8, Bishop Auckland; 9, Stoindrop; 10, Barnard Csttle; 

11, Stanhope. 
Riven. — a, Wear; b, Tyne ; c, Teea ; d, Skirn ; e, Derwent. 
Fore*U. — A, Forest of Weardale ; B, Forest of Teesdale. 



Mes. Rowe.— What is the situatmo of Durham ? 

AtfSA. — It is bounded on the north by Northumberland; 
■outh, by Yorkshire ; west, by Cumberland; and east, by 
the North Sea. It measures about thirty-five mites in 
length, and forty-five in breadth. The chief towns are, 
Durham, on the Wear; Stockton, on the Tees ; Darlington, 
on the Skim ; South Shields, Sunderland, and Hartlepool, 
on the sea ; Stanhope, Staindrop, and Bishop Auckland. 

Mrs. Rowe.— Durham is a bishop's See, and is situated 
on 3 rocky eminence, almost surrounded by the river Wear, 
from which it derives its name, being a corruption of the 
Saxon words dur, a hill, and holme, a river island. The 
public edifices exhibit a degree of magnificence unexpected 
at a distance so remote from the metropolis ; and its sin- 
gular figure and situation have obtained for it the appella- 
tion of the English Zion. The Castle was erected in the 
reign of William the Conqueror, who considered this a fa- 
vourable situation for defence against the inroads of the 
Scots. This building has been increased at various times 
by different persons, and consequently possesses but little 
uniformity. In 1135 it was greatly damaged by fire, when 
Bishop Pudsey restored it. Succeeding prelates have in- 
creased and improved it ; particularly Bishop Tunstall, nha 
nHected a gateway and tower, built a small chapel, and made 
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many other improvements. It is the residence of the bishop 
whenever he visits Durham. The present magnificent Cathe- 
dral is indebted to Bishop William de Carilepho for its origin, 
who having projected a change in the government of this 
church, which had hitherto been directed by the secular 
clergy and their provost, obtained, under the authority of 
the Crown and the Pope, a license to introduce regular 
canons. Conceiving also that the church built by his pre- 
decessors was unsuitable to the dignity and increasing power 
of the See, he laid, on the 11th of August, 1093, the foun- 
dation for erecting a structure similar to the superb fabrics 
he had seen during his exile on the continent : in this vast 
undertaking he was assisted by Malcolm king of Scotland, 
and Turgot abbot of Durham. This prelate died within 
two years afler the commencement of this pious work ; but 
his successor, Ralph Flambard, was equally an encourager 
of it, and finished the building. Many distinguished pre- 
lates and other eminent persons have been interred here, 
but their remains, covered with beautiful tombs and brasses, 
have mostly been swept away by the hands of sacrilege or 
fanaticism since the reign of Henry YIII. Neither the 
county nor city of Durham was represented in parliament 
till the reign of Charles II. The manufactures of Durham 
are not considerable ; but it is noted for its fine mustard. 

George. — Near Durham is NeviFs Cross, celebrated for 
a battle fought between David Bruce king of Scotland, and 
Philippa queen of Edward III., in the year 1346, in which 
Bruce was, with many of his nobles, taken prisoner. 

Mrs. Rowe. — When Queen Philippa led the army against 
the Scots, her husband, Edward III., was engaged with 
many of his nobles and bravest soldiers in France ; and the 
Scottish king, thinking to take advantage of his absence, did 
not expect to be opposed by such female heroism. 

Stockton is a place of great antiquity ; but its early hi- 
story is much obscured. The origin of the Castle is more 
obvious. During the turbulent times, when national jea- 
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a mid feudal animosities created intestine warfare, the 
s of Durham, mho were considered as ihe guardians 
ind properties of the people, caused to be erected 
I umierous fortresses between tlie rivers Tyne and Tees, 
amongst which Stockton Castle is supposed to rank : and 
io the civil wars in the reign of Charles I. it was garrisoned 
for the king. When all the rest of the county was ceded 
to the Scots, this place was particularly excepted ; but be- 
fi>re 1645 it fell into their hands, and was afterwards sur- 
rendered to the Parliament, who dismantled it so that not s 
Itone is left to record its former splendour. The principal 
manufactures are sail-cloths and ropes for the Government 
and merchants' service ; damasks, diapers, huckabacks, and 
checked linens ; all of which are brought to great perfection. 
Darlington is a populous place of remote origin, situated 
on the side of a hill, at the foot of which flows the river 
Skirn, which was anciently called the Dar, and from which, 
with the Saxon word inge (signifying a meadow bordering 
upon a river), and tona, a town, this place is supposed to 
have derived its name. The principal ornament of Dar- 
lington is the church, erected at the instigation of Bishop 
Fudsey about the year 1160. The situation of this town, 
its large market, which is abundantly supplied with com, 
cattle, sheep, and wool, and the cheapness of its provisions, 
render it a sort of emporium for the manufactures (particu- 
larly the coarser kinds) of stuffs, tammies, and moreens. 

South Shields is seated on the southern bank of the Tyne, 
near its junction with the sea ; and with North Shields on 
the opposite side, in Northumberland, forms a considerable 
sea-port. Its trade in coals, salt, and glass, is very exten- 

Sunderland is noted for the great quantity of coals dug 
in its neighbourhood, and exported to London and other 
places : also for its iron bridge over the Wear, about three 
quarters of a mile above the town : it consists of a single 
arch, under which the colliers sail with their topmasts up : the 
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span is 236 feet, and the height 100 feet above low-water 
mark : it is highly admired by travellers. 

Hartlepool, anciently called Heortn or Heortnesse^ is saU 
to have been founded by Ecgreg bishop of Holy Isle. Al* 
though the existence of a monastery (founded by a rdigiom 
woman named Hieu in 640,) is recorded, no traces of this 
establishment can now be discovered ; but it is supposed to 
have been destroyed by the Danes in 800. This town is 
situated on a promontory, nearly encompassed by the sea, 
and was considered a place of great importance by the Nor* 
mans, who fortified it. It is much resorted to as a bathing- 
place, and has also a chalybeate spring, the waters of which 
are impregnated with sulphur. 

Anna. — Are there not some rocks called the Black Halk, 
near this town ? 

Mrs. Rowe. — Yes ; this singular and romantic duster 
of rocks are so called from the various caverns found 
amongst them, some of which run many yards beyond the 
light of day ; others are open, and supported by natural 
pillars ; these are supposed to have been formed by the 
force and constant action of the waves, which have also se- 
parated enormous masses from the coast, which resemble 
the fine towers of a cathedral, and in some places an old 
pointed gateway. 

Stanhope is a small town on the north bank of the Wear, 
reported as having been a fortress of remote origin, and 
demolished during an incursion of the Scots. Near this 
town is a cavern of considerable length, said to abound with 
stalactites. 

Staindrop is an ancient town seated in a beautiful vale, 
and was originally a royal villCf as appears from Canute 
granting his mansion-house here to the monastery of Dur- 
ham, together with many other manors, as an offering at 
the holy shrine of St. Cuthbert. The church is a very 
ancient fabric, with an embattled tower, and contains many 
monuments and relics of antiquity. 



Bishop Auckland is delightfully simated on an eminence 
surrounded by the rivers Wear and Gauntless, which 
their streams a Jitde above this place. It is particularly 
noticed fur its Palace, the residence of the Bishop of 
Durham. 

George. — Does not the Bishop of Durham enjoy pecu- 
liar privileges ? 

Mas. RowE. — Yes ; in consequence of this being one of 
tlie Counties Palatine; butaince the reign ofHenry Vlll. 
these rights have been greatly abridged. 

Anna.— What is meant by Counties Palatine ? 

Mrs. Rowe. — There are three properly so called, Dur- 
ham, Cliester, and Lancaster, of whicli the county of Dur- 
ham is the only one remaining in the hands of a subject ; 
for the earldom of Cheater was united to the Crown by 
King Henry HI., and has ever since given title to the king's 
eldest son. Tlie County Palatine, or Duchy of Lancaster, 
in the reign of Henry IV., was by Act of parliament vested 
in the king and hia heirs, kings of England, fur ever. There 
is a Court of Chancery in the Counties Palatine of Lan- 
caster and Durham, over which there are Chancellors; 
that of Lancaster called the Chancellor of the Duchy ; and 
there is a Court of Exchequer at Chester, of a mixed na- 
ture, for law and equity, of which the Chamberlain is judge, 
In alt of these the king's ordinary writs are of no force ; 
and the judges of assize who sit within these franchises, do 
so by virtue of a special commission from the owners thereof, 
and under that seal, and not by the usual commission under 
the great seal of England. The origin of this appellation 
is supposed to be from palalina, nulitia, or prince's guard, 
on account of the governors of these counties having jura 
regalia, or royal ensigns, as fully as the king in his palace, 
whomonly they acknowledge as their superior and governor. 
The cause assigned for these privileges being granted to 
these particular counties is, that as they bordered on hos- 
tile countries, viz. Wales and Scotland, armies could be 
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levied, and justice administered, without waiting for the 
king's authority. — Name the rivers in this county. 

George. — There are three principal ones, — ^the Wear, 
the Tees, and the Derwent. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Tees rises in those vast moors which 
separate Yorkshire from Durham, Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, and Northumberland, and running in a south-east di- 
rection to Darlington, turns abruptly to the north-east, and 
falls into the sea below Stockton, which may be called its 
port. The course of the Wear is very similar to the Tees ; 
it rises more northerly in the same wild range of moors, 
and flowing south-easterly to Bishop Auckland turns to the 
north-east ; and afler nearly surrounding the city of Dur- 
ham, passes on till it reaches the sea at the port of Sunder- 
land. The Derwent has a short course from the same moors, 
and takes at first an easterly direction, then proceeds north- 
wards till it reaches the Tyne a little above Newcasde. 
The county of Durham was included in the country of the 
Brigantes till the time of the Romans, when it formed part 
of the province Maxima Caesariensis ; but afler the esta- 
blishment of the Saxons it became part of the kingdom of 
Northumberland, with which it remained connected till the 
union of the states under Egbert in 800. The palatine 
right of the bishopric of Durham is founded on immemo- 
rial prescription, there being no record of its being granted 
by any prince either before or since the Conquest, It is 
supposed to- have been introduced from a principle of de- 
votion to the patron saint Cuthbert; which piety was not 
without prudential purposes, both for serving the Crown 
in the wars with Scotland, and the county, on account of its 
distance from the metropolitan courts. The soil of Durham 
is various, and its mineral productions are valuable, parti- 
cularly coals and limestone, besides which there are some 
lead mines. — Can you name any great character who was 
a native of this county ? 

Anna. — The Venerable Bede, born in the year 673, died 
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73.5. He was a monk of very superior learning for tbe 
limes, and wrole an Ecclesiastical History of the Britons, 
&om the invasion of C^sar to the sera in which he flou' 
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WESTMORELAND. 



Boundaries. — Cumberland, Yorkghire, and Lancashire. 

Toums. — I, Appleby ; 2, Brougli ; 3, Kirfcby Stephen ; 4, Orton ; 

5, Kirkby Lonsdale; 6, Button; 7, Milthorpe; 8, Kendall; 

9, Ambleside. 
Bieert. — a, Eden; b, Tees; c, Eymot; d, Lowther; e, Lune; 

f. Ken ; g, Belha. 
AfoMBto™,— A.CroBsFelt; B, Helvellyn; C,BowFell; D, High 

Street. 
Label. — E, Winandcrmere ; F, GtasBraerc and Rydalwater ; 

G, Ulswater. 
Foral. — H, Martindale. 



I, extent, and chief 



n the north 



Mas. RowE.— What are 

towns of Westmoreland ? 

Geoxge. — It has the county of Cumberland 
and north-weat ; Yorkshire on the east and south-east ; and 
Lancashire on the south and south-west. Its extent from 
Dorth-east to south is forty miles, and its breadth twenty- 
four. The chief towns are, Appleby, on the river Eden ; 
Kendall, on the Ken ; Milthorpe, on the Betha ; Kirkby 
Lonsdale,on the Lune; Kirkby Stephen; Brough; Orton; 
Ambleside ; and Burton. 

Mas. RowE. — Appleby, the capital, was the ancient 
Aballaba, where tbe Aurclian Maures kept a 
the only borough in the county, and is almost 
by the river Eden : it stands on the Roman i 
way, which crosses Westmoreland from Sia 

to Cumberland on tbe west. Its Castle ia of gt«a.v ^aur 



mcom passed 
lilitary high- 
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tiquity, in which parliaments have been held : this fortress 
was surprised by William king of Scotland in 1174, and 
entirely recovered by King John, who conferred it on Robert 
Vipont, for his singular services. The manufactures of this 
town are inconsiderable ; but it has the best corn-market in 
the county. 

Kendall has long been noted for its manufactures ; and 
Camden describes it as " eminent for the making of woollen 
cloths, and the industry of its inhabitants." The Castle is 
of great antiquity, and its founder is unknown : the ruins of 
it stand on the summit of a round hill eastward of the town, 
and it was the birth-place of Catharine Parr, sixth wife of 
Henry VIII. This town was erected into a corporation by 
Queen Elizabeth in the year 1576. Charles II. renewed 
the charter ; but at the earnest solicitations of Lord Chief 
Justice Jeffreys, all former ones were destroyed ; and in 
1683 an entirely new one was granted. 

Milthorpe is the only town in Westmoreland which is 
visited by the tide, which flows to it from the estuary of the 
Ken, up a small stream called the Betha, over which a 
beautiful bridge has been erected, and by which the fine 
Westmoreland hams, slate, and other articles are exported, 
which constitute the chief trade of the place. 

Kirkby Lonsdale is pleasantly situated on the Lune, and 
had formerly a considerable manufacture of stockings. Its 
mdrket was first granted in 1227 to John de Kirkby, clergy- 
man of the parish, to be held on the church lands, which, 
with many other peculiar privileges, was afterwards con- 
firmed by the abbots of St. Mary's, York. 

Kirkby Stephen is a small town, seated amongst nume- 
rous hills. The church (from which the town derives its 
name) is dedicated to St. Stephen, and is so ancient, that its 
founder is unknown. In William the Conqueror's time, 
Ivode Talebois conceded its rectorial possessions to the 
abbots of St. Mary's, York, which is the earliest tradition 
of it ; but it is supposed to have been erected long before. 
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The principal manufacture of this place is knit woreted 
stockings, 

Brough was the Verterfe of the RomanE, and in the time 
of ibe Notit'ta, was garrisoned by a company of Directors, 
who were supposed to be soldiers employed as guides. The 
founder of Brough Castle is unknown ; but it is supposed 
to have been built out of the ruins of Verterse, some 
lime before the Conquest, Here the English conspired 
against tlie Norman invader, before he was able to establish 
his throne ; and in 1 1 74 it was one of the castles sacked in 
the inroad of William king of Scotland. In 15^1 its roof 
was destroyed by a casual fire, in which dilapidated con- 
dition it remained till 1659, when it was repaired at the in- 
stigation of the dowager countess of Pembroke. Of late 
years its remains have been much demolished for the sake 
of materials ; particularly inlTGS, when a great part of one 
of the towers was pulled down to repair Brough Mill. 

Orton is principally noted for its romantic situation, under ' 
a sear, or brow of naked rorks, — -a great resort of dotterels; 
on the top of the highest are the remains of a beacon, which 
communicated with those of Penrith, Stanemoor, and Whin- 
fell ; and behind it are immense tracts of columnar liroe- 



Ambleside is situated at the upper end of Winanderraere, 
among lofty mountains, and has a. manufactory of cloth : tt 
is also much resorted to by tourists to the lakes, on account 
of its excellent accommodations. 

Anna. — Is there not a cascade near this place ? 

Mbs.Rowe. — Yes: on the declivity of a hill is an amazing 
waterfall, which the steadiest bead cannot view without 
^ddincss. The rushing of the water sounds through the 
woods as if it were at the same time bursting from 
heads and tumbling beneath the feet of the spectators. 
a short distance is a cliff overhanging the channel of the 
stream, about 100 yards perpendicular, Troi 
of which the river pours down through the trees itt two 




channels, which unite about midway, and are again brol<eD 
by a craggy rock overgrown with fern and brushwood ; but 
afterwards, blending its naves a second time, it is precipi- 
ated into a deep and dreary gulf. It is impossible for fancy 
paint the assemblage of objects which render this view 
truly picturesque. 

Burton is rendered famous for being the birth-place of 
Christopher Bainbridge, dean of York, bishop of Durham, 
nd archbishop of York, whom Kmg Henry VIII, sent aa 
ambassador to the Pope, who created him cardinal of St. 
Kia ; but happening to strike his steward, the revenge' 
ful Itahan poisoned him, on the 14th of July 1511, at Rome, 
where he was buried. — What have you to observe of the 
■ivers of this county ? 

Geohce. — They are, the Eden, Lowther, Eymot, Lunor 
Lune, and the Ken ; but owing to the distance of West- 
moreland from the ocean, these rivers find their sources in 
it only, and after passing through the neighbouring counties 
of Cumberland and Lancashire, fall into the Irish Sea. 

Mas, Rows. — Can you tell me, Anna, the names of the 
principal lakes? 

Anna. — Winandermere, Grassmere, Rydal water, Elter- 
rater, Hauaewater and Ulswater. 

Mrs. Rowe — Winandermere (supposed to have derived 
ts name from a Celtic word, signifying a clear ancient hike) 
is the most considerable in England, being about fourteen 
mileslong, and from one to two broad : it possesses thirteen 
islands, of which two only are worthy of notice ; — Long 
Holme (or Curwen's Island), and St. Mary's Holme (or 
Lady Holme), so denominated from a chapel built anciently 
therein, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary, of which theie 
■re no ruins now remaining. The transparent waters which 
extend round these romantic little islands, with the country 
that incloses them, and shade rising above shade, rock above 
rock, mountain above mountain, even to the clouds, form a 
luuGt stupendous theatre, and present the sublimest scenes 



the human sight can possibly imagine. This lake i: 
mous for its fine char, and abounds also with trout, perch, 
pike, and eels. 

Grassmere is a small lake, situated at the lower end of a 
valley of the same name, about four miles in compass. In 
the centre rises a small green island, and the church and 
village of Grass mere decorate its head. 

Eydalwater, communicating with Grassmere by a small 
channel, is about a mile long, and has several little islands ; 
of which two in particular (being of a very irregular shape, 
andthickly covered with wood)havea very picturesqueeffect. 

Elterwater, situated south of Mariindale Forest.inthe vale 
of Helton, is larger than Grassmere; it has very irregular 
shores adorned with wood, and yields to none of the smaller 
lakes, either in the variety or interest of its scenery. 

Hausewater, on the border of Cumberland, near the con- 
fluence of the Eyraot and Lowther rivers, derives its name 
from its singular shape ; house, in the northern dialect, 
signifying a Deck. In the centre it is divided into two 
sheets of water, which are connected by a deep neck or 
strait, a few yards in hreadth : its char and trout are in 
great esteem for their excellence, besides which it produces 
perch, skellies, and eels. — Which are the highest hills ? 

George, — Cross Fell, Helveilyn, Bow Fell, and the High- 

Mrs. RowE. — C ross Fell, the highest of ihechainof moun- 
tains which stretch along the eastern frontiers of the coim- 
lies of Westmoreland and Cumberland, is reported to have 
been formerly called Fiend's Fell, from evil spirits which 
(according to the legends of the Romish Church) haunted 
its top. Since that time it has had the name of Cross Fell. 
It is about 1000 yards above the level of the sea ; and its 
summit is composed of light sand, covered with beautiful 
mosses of various species. 

Anwa.— Does not the singidar phenomenon called the 
^iielm-Wind occur on these mountains ? 

r Mrs. Rowe. — It is peculiar to this distrlcl aivA ^he -iQw- 
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finea of Yorksliire and Lancashire : the appearances attend- 
ing it are a whitisli cloud hanging half way down the mnun- 
taina, but keeping an exact paraUelism with every plane, 
depression, and elevation of their lops, which it covers as 
with a helmet : above is blue sky, and a white cloud called 
Helm-bar, from an idea that it represses the fury of the 
storm ; this continues in a tremulous agitation till it dis- 
perses ; then the hurricane issues forth, roaring along the 
sides of the hills, the violence of which is generally greatest 
when the helm is highest above the mountains. 

Helvellyn is about 1070 yards high, and has near its 
summit a very fine spring, from which a large stream of 
water descends all the year round, with little variation in 
quantity at the different seasons. 

Bow Fell is about 1030 yards high. 

The High Street, about 912 yards above the level of the 
sea, has its name from a broad green road (supposed to be 
Roman) which runs along its summit, on which the neigh- 
bouring shepherds have horse-races and various rural sports 

The soil of Westmoreland is various : that on the moun- 
tains is very barren ; while the lowland, called the Bottom 
or Barony, ia a large open champaign coiuitry, very fertile 
in corn and grass. In the hilly parts, on the western bor- 
der, are veins of gold and copper ore. This country yields 
the finest slate ; and abundance of excellent hams are cured 
in it, — Does Westmoreland boast of having produced any 
celebrated characters? 

George. — Ephraim Chambers, well known as the author 
of a Cyclopaedia, or Dictionary of Arts and Sciences: Ber- 
nard Gilpin, a divine, who was originally a Catholic, but 
having contested some points of faith with Hooper, at the 
dawning of the Reformation, he was induced to examine 
the Scriptures more narrowly, and became established in 
the Protestant opinions : and Dr. John Langhorne, a learned 
man, who published many beautiful poems, and translated 
Plutarch's Lives ; — were all natives of this county. 



YORKSHIRE. 




Boundariti, — Durham, Westmoreland, Lancashire, Cheshire, Der- 

byehire, Nottinghanishire, Lincolnshire, and the North Sea. 
TbioiM.— 1, York; 2, Pockiingtonj 3, Market Weighton ; i, Be- 

Teriy; 5, Hull; 6, Patringtoii ; 7, Homaey; 8, Bridlington ; 

9, Scarborough I lO.Whitby; 11, Gishorough; 12, Richmond; 

13,Northallerton; H.Thirak; 15,Boroughbridge; 16,Knar«- 

borough; 1 7, TadcssCer ; 18, Selby; 19, Sooith; 20, Ponte- 

fract; 21, Leeds; 22, Bradford; 23, Skipton ; 24, Halifax; 

25, Huddersfield; 26, Wakefield; 27, Bamsley; 28, Sheffield; 

29, Rotherham ; 30, Doncaster. 
fltDCT-j.— a, Dun ; b, Calder; c, Au-e; d, Wharf ; e,Ouse; f.Nidd; 

g, Ure; h. Swale; :, Tees; k, Derwent; 1, Hull River; 

m, Rtbble; n, Hodder; o, Hiunber ; p, Trent 
Mounlai/it. — A, The Wolds; B, Ingleborough; C, Ppnigant; 

D, Whamside. 
Capeg. — E, Spurti Head; F, Flamborough Head. 
Bay. — G, Robin Hoods Bay, 
Simk Itland. 



Mks. Rowe. — What are the boundaries and extent of 
Yorkshire 1 

Akn*. — Westmoreland and Durham are on the north ; 
the North Sea, east ; Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, and 
Derbyshire, south ; and Cheshire, Lancashire, and part of 
Westmoreland, on the west : it extends 90 miles in length, 
and 11^ in breadtb. 

Mas. Rowe. — It Is considerably the largest county in 
England.— HoTT is it divided, and what are the places of 

Geohge. — It is divided into three parts, cslled Ridings : 
the North Riding comprehends the whole northern part, 
descending to the capital in the centre ; the East Riding 
takes the south-east, from the river Quae to the sea ; and 
the West comprises the rest of the county. The chief towns 
of the North Riding are, Richmond, Scarborough, Malton, 
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Whitby, Knaresborough, and Northallerton; those of ibe 
East, Kingston-upon-Hull, Burlington, and Beverly; and 
in the West are, York, Leeds, Halifax, Huddersfield, Brad- 
ford, Sheffield, Wakefield, Ripon, Pontefract, Doncaster, 
Selby, and Borough bridge. 

Mrs. Rowe — Richmond is seated on the Swale. The 
Castle (the site of which contains six acres) is majestic even 
in ruins : it was built by Alan, one of William the Con- 
queror's generals, who for his valour was created Earl of 
Richmond. The chief trade of the town is in corn, sent 
from the market into the dales of the moors ; and in lead, 
whicii is brought from the westerly mines, and conveyed hy 
land-carriage to Boroughbridge and Yarm. 

Scarborough is seated in the recess of a beautiful bay on 
the borders of the North Sea, and is the only port between 
the Humber and Tynemouth where ships of large burden 
can lind refuge in violent gales from the east. 'I'he origin 
of this place is unknown ; but its ancient name, Scearburgh, 
is of Saxon derivation ; icear or tear meaning a rock, and 
buTgk a fortified town. The invasions of the Danes, the 
destructive contests of the Northumbrian princes, and the 
vindictive policy of the Norman Conqueror, who desolated 
a great part of Yorkshire with fire and sword, reduced this 
place to a miserable state of obscurity, from which it did 
not emerge till Henry 11. granted it a charter. The cele- 
brated mineral waters have for more than two centuries 
rendered it a place of general resort to the iKibility and 
gentry, who repair hither for the sake of pleasure and 
health : no part of the British coast affords a more commo- 
dious situation for bathing, which may be performed at alt 
times of the tide, and in almost all sorts of weather, with se- 
curity and ease. Its Castle was erected by King Henry II., 
and is now mostly in ruins; it was besieged in the reign 
of Edward II., whose favourite. Piers de Gavcstone, a 
Gascon knight, had by his insolence so exasperated the 
barons of England, that they entered into a confederacy. 
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for tbe purpose of expelling him the kingdom. The king 
being apprized of iheir desig-n, left Gavestotie in thia for- 
tress, which he judged was a safe asylum ; but the incensed 
barons, resolved upon being revenged, immediately be- 
sieged it with so much vigour, that Gavestone was com- 
pelied to capitulate, on condition that he should be eon- 
ducted to the king, and tried by the peers. This treaty 
was, however, dishonourably violated ; for no sooner was 
he in the hands of his enemies, than, after a summary trial, 
tiiey beheaded him, contrary to the liims of the land. — Not- 
withstanding the eligible situation of this port, the trade is 
not very considerable ; but its fisheries for cod, mackerel, 
turbot, and herrings, arc important. There is a spring on 
the cliff near Filey, about six miles south, supposed to be 
of superior quality to the Scarborough Spa. 

In the church of Harewood, a village on the Wharfe river, 
h the monument of Chief Justice Gascoigne, who committed 
the Prince of Wales (afterwards Henry V.) to prison, for 
striking him on the Bench. 

Malton is supposed by some historians to be the Roman 
Camelodunum. It is pleasantly seated on an eminence over- 
looking the river Der went, which runs alongabeauiiful vale; 
and being made navigable for small vessels, vast quantities 
of corn are shipped here, and sent to the western parts of 
Yorkshire and other places, 

Whitby owes its origin to the famous abbey foun4^ in 
the yeSr 6fiO by Oswy king of North urn be riand, in conse- 
quence of avow which he made previous to the sanguinary 
battle of Leeds, A.n. 6^^, — " that if God should grant him 
the victory, he would build a monastery, and consecrate his 
daughter (then scarcely a year old) to the purposes of re- 
ligion." This venerable ruin stands in a commanding situa- 
tion, on a high cliff about eighiy yards above the level of 
the sea. Whitby has a good harbour, and is noted for ship- 
building. The neighbourhood abounds with alum mines. 

At Northallerton, in 113S, David king of Scodand was 
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entirely defeated at the battle of the Standard, — bo called, 
from the singular ensign erected in the Scottish camp, which 
was a mixture of religion and war, consisting of the mast of 
a ship fixed on a four-wheeled carriage, firom which were 
displayed the banners of St. Peter of York, St. John of 
Beverly, and on the top was a casket of Pyx, containing a 
consecrated Host, which served to give a sacred character 
to the war. 

Knaresborough is almost encompassed by the river Nidd, 
and is seated on a rugged rock, where a Castle was built 
soon after the Conquest: the townsmen defended it for 
Charles I. after the battle of Marston Moor, and exhibited 
so much spirit and resolution, that they gained at last an 
honourable capitulation. At the bottom of the town is the 
famous dropping-well : the water falls from a coarse lime- 
stone rock, in a perpetual stream of many strings, and pos- 
sesses a petrifying quality. Here are also three other re- 
markable wells: the Sweet Spa, or Vitrioline Well; the 
Fetid, or Sulphur Well ; and St. Monagh's Well. 

Hull, or Kingston-upon-HuU, so called from the river on 
which it stands, is a town of great commercial importance, 
though its origin cannot be traced further back than the 
latter part of the thirteenth century, when, as King Ed- 
ward I. was returning victorious from an expedition against 
the Scots, he honoured the Lord Wake of Cottingham with 
a visit. During his stay here, he frequently followed the 
diversion of hunting ; and one day his game chanced to lead 
him^o the spot where Hull now stands. This politic mo- 
narch viewed with attention and delight the advantageous 
situation of this hitherto obscured and neglected corner for 
a fortified town and commercial port. He immediately in- 
quired concerning the depth of the river ; sent for the abbot 
of St. Meaux, who was lord of the soil ; obtained posses- 
sion of the ground in exchange for lands of much greater 
value ; and issued a proclamation, granting privileges and 
immunities to all persons who would fix their habitations 
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B place : he also caused to be erected a manor-house 
for himself, and hoDoured the town with the royal appella- 
tion ot Kingstown, by which it is still called in all public 
writings. The royal favours brought such an influx of 
people, that the former buts and sheep-folda soon gave place 
to spacious and elegant buildings, 

Geoiice.-^Is not Hull finely situated for a military sta- 
tion? 

Mas. RowB From its command of water it might, on 

the land side, be so fortified, as to bid defiance to any effort 
of hostility, unleas the enemy were masters of the ocean ; — 
a circumstance of whicb the naval superiority of Britain has 
happily annihilated every apprehension. In 1312 the large 
and stalely church of the Holy Trinity was erected ; and 
King Edward, who was then at York, contributed liberally . 
to the pious work. In 1331 the monastery of St. Augus- 
tine was founded by Gilfrid dc Hotham, in the street which, 
from the bla^k habits of the monks, obtained the name of 
the Blackfriars' gate. This was a lofty and spacioua edi6ce, 
ornamented with delightful gardens and fountains. In con- 
sequence of alterations, they have been demolished, or at 
least so mixed with modern improvements as not to be di- 
stinguishable. In 1378 the French and Scots seized the 
advantage of the minority of Richard II., to retaliate on the 
English for the numerous lasses they had sulTered in the 
preceding reign : the former harassed the coast with a 
strong naval force, and the latter entered the country with 
a powerful army. The fortifications of Hull had been long 
neglected ; but at this alarming crisis the wails were re- 
paired, and a strong castle or block-house was built on the 
east side of the river, for the better defence of the to^n and 
haven. Ever since the Revolution, this town has shown the 
firmest attachment to its sovereigns : at the time of the re- 
bellion in 1745, volunteer companies were raised; and at 
that critical juncture it was put in the best possible posture 
_ of defence to repel every attempt of the enemies of the iL- 
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luBtrious House of Brunswick and of the British 
tion. From the increase of commerce, Hull has become 
one of the most considerable ports in the kingdom, enjoy- 
ing an extensive home and foreign trade, and partaking 
largely in the Greenland and Davis's Strait Hsheries. 

Burlington, or Bridlingtori, is a considerable market-town, 
about a mile from the sea, where is a small place called Bur- 
lington Quay, the resort of genteel company, for the benefit 
of bathing. Here, in 164.2, Henrietta queen of Charles I. 
landed with arms and ammunition from Holland ; though 
Batten, a Parliamentary admiral, tried to intercept her, and 
after' she had escaped the perils of the sea, inhumanly set 
fire to the bouse in which she was, and compelled her tu 
fly into the fields. At the east end of Burlington stood the 
Priory, founded by Henry 1. for the monks of the order of 
St. Augustine, which was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
The principal trade of this place is in corn. 

Geokoe. — Is not Flamborough Head near this town ? 

Mrs. Rowe. — Yes : this promontory is one of the greatest 
curioaities this kingdom can boast of; the cliff's are com- 
posed of a mouldering limestone rock, of a snomy white- 
ness, at the bottom of which are several extensive caverns : 
they are seen for a great distance at sea, and serve as a di- 
rection for mariners. 

The place where the towti of Beverly stands was anciently 
called Dierwald, or the Wood of the DeJrians ; hui it after- 
wards obtained the name of Beverlac, (or the lake of Bea- 
vers,) with which animals the neighbouring river Hull 
abounded. The tera of its foundation is, however, totally 
unknown ; nor does it appear to have been of any import- 
ance till tlie time of the celebrated St. John of Beverly, who 
founded a church here, which he dedicated to St. John the 
Evangelist, and afterwards converted into a monastery. It 
appears that Beverly first derived its importance from this 
holy man, whose fame was so great, that in a convocation 
held in London in the year 1416, the day of his di 
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(which took place in 721,) was appointed to be annually 
kept holy. The sale of corn is here very considerable ; 
and a navigable canal, cut from the river Hull, lias opened 
a coraraunication between this place and the Humber, which 
has becD of great advantage in commerce. 

York, the capital, (anciently called Eboracum,) is plea- 
santly seated oiuthe northern Ouse, and is the See of aa 
archbishop. It was formerly of great importance, and 
was the residence of the Roman emperors Adrian, Se- 
verus, and Constantine Chlorua, when Britain vi'as go- 
semed by them. This famous city has sufiered numerous 
calamities ; before the Norman Conquest it was reduced to 
aaheB by the Danes, who afterwards rebuilt it, made it a 
royal residence, and gradually retrieved its commerce : but 
amongst all its devastations, York never suffered so much 
from any Pagan enemy, whether Saxon or Dane, as from 
the Christian tyrant William the Conqueror, who, by various 
acts of oppression, inspired the English with a spirit of re- 
volt. Edwin earl of Chester (to whom William had pro- 
mised one of his daughters in marriage, which the earl soon 
found was illusory), and his brother Morear «atl of North- 
umberland, impelled by motives of duty and interest to 
attempt to restore the desperate affairs of thtir country, col- 
lected a powerful army, which was reinforced by their 
nephew Blethuriu king of Wales, and stationed themselves 
at York, at that time garrisoned by Robert Cummin, a 
Norman, whose ferocity anil rugged disposition William 
thought well calculated to subdue the rebels. A sanguinary 
conflict took place on the IQth of September, 10G9, in which 
the English proved victorious, and not fewer than aOOO 
Normans perished by the sword. The king no sooner heard 
of this destruction, than he resolved in the most barbarous 
manner to wreak his vengeance, and began his menaces by 
most horrible ravages : at first he attempted to storm 
Lifae city ; but, by the courage and valour of the garrison, 
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was repulsed : exasperated by this failure, he next tried 
reduce it by famine, which proved successful, and oblige 
the inhabitants to capitulate. The tyrant no sooner ob 
tained access to the town, than he razed it to the ground 
and destroyed almost all the nobility and gentry, as well ai 
most of the citizens. This celebrated city has, from its im- 
portance and affinity to Scotland, been the seat of many 
warlil^e events. 

George. — Is not Marston Moor near York ? 

Mrs. Rowe. — It is: and in 1644* the Parliament army 
obtained a signal victory over the Royal forces at that 
place, which was the beginning of Cromwell's successes. 
This city was justly celebrated for its noble Minster, which 
is a magnificent Gothic structure, and considered the most 
elegant building in the kingdom. In 1828 it was set on fire 
by a fanatic, and greatly damaged ; but is again, through 
the munificence of individuals, restored to its former splen- 
dour. York is surrounded by a strong wall, through which 
are entrances by four gates and five posterns. 

Anna. — Does not York give the title of Duke to some 
member of the royal family ? 

Mrs. Rowe. — In 1396 Edmund de Langley was created 
first Duke of York, since which time several of the sons of 
our kings have possessed the title ; but no one has enjoyed 
it since the death of the lamented Prince Frederick, the se- 
cond son of George III., and the tenth duke, which took 
place on the 5th of January 1827. Leeds, Halifax, Hnd- 
dersfield, and Bradford, are celebrated for their manufac- 
tories of broad and plain cloths, stufis, shalloons, and cala- 
mancoes. 

Wakefield also has a considerable trade in white cloths 
and tammies ; it is situated on the river Calder, over which 
there is an ancient stone bridge, and on this Edward IV. 
erected a chapel, in remembrance of those who lost their 
lives at the battle near this place in 1460 : in the following 
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year lie severely revenged his father's death, in another 
battle fought at Towton near Shirborne, when 35,000 men 
are said to have fallen on both sides, 

ShefBeld is famous for its manufactories of cutlery, hard- 
ware, and plated goods. 

Pontefraet is situated in a rich soil, and is noted for its 
nursery -grounds and liquorice plantations. Its Castle has 
been the scene of various tragical events in the English hi- 
story ; one of the most atrocious is the murder of the lui' 
fortunate Richard 11. in 1400. 

Doncaster is a fine town od the river Don, rendered 
important by its race-ground. It has a woollen market, 
and manufactures of stockings, petticoats, waistcoats, and 
gkrves. 

At Selby, William the Conqueror built an abbey, and 
the abbots sat in parliament : this was the birth-place of 

Boroughhridge, seated on the river Ure, which is navi- 
gable for small vessels, has a manufacture of hardware. 

Anna. — It was at this place that a battle was fought in 
13S1 between the forces of King Edtvard II. and the dis- 
contented Barons, headed by Thomas Earl of Lancaster, 
who, being taken prisoner, was with several noblemen of 
his party beheaded. 

Mas. RowE.^Whether we consider Yorkshire for its 
mercantile opulence, or historical importance, it must ever 
rank amongst the most interesting English counties ; in its 
wide compass it contains an abstract of the whole kingdom, 
with respect to soil, products, and face of country. Towards 
the nortb-west and west it possesses all the grandeur and 
romantic variety of the mountainous regions. The middle 
part is equal in fertility to most tracts of land in England ; 
part of the south and south-east is marshy, and afibrds ex- 
cellent pasturage for cattle, besides producing an abundance 
of Hax. The sea-coast, except the southern part, is in ge- 
neral naked and dreary, consisting of wide extended moors 
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ftnd barren hills. This county is extremely well watered, 
and its rivers are dispersed in a singularly beautiful manner. 
— Which are the principal ones? 

George. — The Ouse, H umber, Hull, Tees, Dun, Aire, 
Calder, Wharfe, Nidd, Ure, Swale, and Derwent. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Ouse is the most important, being the 
receptacle of all the smaller streams ; its rise is formed of the 
rivers Ure and Swale, which have their source in the north- 
western part of the county, and unite at a short distance 
below Aldborough, in its progress to the Humber, where 
it empties itself; it is increased by the Nidd, the Wharfe, 
the Aire, the Dun, the Calder, and the Derwent, all of 
which are navigable for small vessels, and add greatly to 
the importance of the manufacturing towns through which 
they pass. The Tees rises in the mountains of Westmore- 
land, and taking an easterly direction, divides the North 
Riding from the county of Durham through its whole ex- 
tent. The Mumber is a continuation of the Ouse, and re- 
sembles the trunk of a vast tree, spreading its branches in 
every direction, and by means of them commanding the 
navigation and trade of a very extensive and commercial 
part of the kingdom ; and its inland communication is con- 
siderably augmented by several fine canals. The Hull rises 
near the foot of the Wolds, takes a southerly direction at 
Driffield, and passing near Beverly continues its course to 
the port of Hull, where its mouth forms a secure but con- 
tracted haven. 

Anna. — In the map I perceive there is a small island in 
the H umber. 

Mrs. Rowe. — It is the Sunk Island, about three miles 
long by two broad ; it first made its appearance about the 
beginning of Charles the First's reign, but as it increased 
every year in extent, it was at last embanked, and con- 
verted into pasture ground ; a church was also erected on 
it, for the benefit of the inhabitants. 

George. — There is a point called Spurn Head, which is 
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a noted promontory at the entrance of the Humber, and on 
il is a IJght-bouse for the benefit of mariners. 

Mrs. Rowe. — There are no lakes of any importance in 
this county ; but on the coast is a singular bay, called Robin 
Hood's Bay, from that famous oitlJavj, who lived in the reign 
of Richard I., but whose history is so involved in obscurity, 
that we can scarcely be assured of anything concerning hira 
but his existence, and the fjeneral tenour of hia life. Tra- 
dition, however, informs us, that when military parties were 
sent to apprehend him, he quitted his usual haunts in Not- 
tinghamshire, and found a safe asylum in this bay, where 
fishing vessels were always ready to receive him in case of 
pursuit. Not far from this inlet is a small village of the 
same name, the inhabitants of which are chiefly supported 
by fishing, — Name the principal hills in Yorkshire. 

Anna,— The Wojds, Ingle boroughj Penigant, and Wharn- 
side. 

Mas. RowE.— The Wolds are lofty ranges of hills ex- 
tending almost from the northern to the southern part of 
the East Riding ; the ascent to them is somewhat steep, 
except on the eastern side, where they rise in gentle and 
■uccessive swells, presenting a beautiful aspect towards the 
flat country : their height in the most elevated parts does 
not exceed 600 feet. 

Ingleborough is said lo becxactlyone mile above thelevcl 
of the sea ; its base is a mass of limestone, but towards the 
summit the rock is chiefly composedof sandy grit; from this 
stupendous elevation the prospects are romantic, sublime, 
and extensive ; a beacon was formerly placed on the top, 
for the purpose of giving alarm to the country in case of sud' 
den danger, particularly during the incursions of the Scots. 

Penigant is a steep and towering hil] about ]740 yards 
high, a little to the east of Ingleborough ; at its base are 
two oriBces, called Hulpit and Huntpit holes ; the former 
resembles the ruins of a castle with the roof fallen in, and 
the walls standing ; the latter is like a deep funnel: through 
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each of them a subterraneous brook runs for about a mile, 
and then emerges near Dowgill Sear. 

Wbamside is one mile and 20 yards above the level of 
the sea ; near its summit are several pools, or small lakes, 
called tarns ; the prospects from tlie top of this mountain 
are remarkably fine and extensive, but, like those of Ingle- 
borough, are often obscured by mists and clouds. — What 
celebrated characters has Yorkshire given birth to ? 

Georoe. — Sir Roger Ascham, an excellent Greek scho- 
lar : he was Latin secretary and tutor to Queen Elizabeth. 
Captain James Cook, whose discoveries have been of such 
essential service to nautical and geographical knowledge, 
that his memory will be ever revered : he made three voy- 
ages round the world, and was killed in a skirmish by the 
natives of Owhyhee, one of the Sandwich Islands. Sir 
Martin Frobisher, a navigator, and one who attempted the 
discovery of the north-west passage ; he also fought against 
the Spanish Armada with determined bravery. Dr. John 
Fothergill, an eminent physician, whose memory is perpe- 
tuated by his liberal contribution to the foundation of a 
seminary for young quakers at Ackworth. John Harrison, 
originally a carpenter ; but his mechanical genius soon ap- 
peared, and he received 20,000Z. from parliament for an 
invention to facilitate the discovery of the longitude at sea. 
Andrew Marvel, a writer of considerable celebrity. Wil- 
liam Mason, a poet : he published plays, and was the author 
of the poem called The English Garden, and several smaller 
ones. Thomas Rymer, a great collector ; his useful work 
called the Fcedera is well known. Dr. Nicholas Saunderson, 
who, though blind from his childhood, had so vigorous a 
mind and retentive a memory, that he acquired a perfect 
acquaintance with the dead languages ; he published Ele- 
ments of Algebra. Also John Wickliffe, the person who 
first disputed the authority of the Pope and the jurisdiction 
of the Bishops in England, and propagated the reformed 
opinions in the reign of Richard II. 
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Boundaries. — Cumberland, Westmoreland, Yorkshire^ Cheshire, 
and the Irish Sea. 

Toums. — 1, Lancaster; 2, Dalton; 3, Ulverstone; 4, Cartmel; 
5, Hawkshead ; 6, Garstang ; 7, Clithero ; 8, Coin ; 9, Bum- 
ley; 10, Blackburn; 11, Preston; 12, Kirkham; 13, Poulton; 
14,Chorley; 15, Bolton; 16, Bury; 17, Rochdale; 18, Man- 
chester; 19, Wigan; 20, Prescot; 21, Liverpool; 22, War- 
rington; 23, Ormskirk. 

Rivers, — a, Lon; b, Ken; c, Winster; d, Duddon; e. Crake; 
f, Wyre ; g, Ribble ; h, Hodder ; i, Calder ; k, Douglass ; 
1, Irwell ; m, Mersey ; n, Roche. 

Lake, — A, Coniston Meer. 

HUl.'-'B, Pendle Hill. 

Island. — C, Walney Island. 

Bay. — D, Morecomb Bay. 



Mrs. Rowe. — ^xELL me the situation, extent, and chief 
towns of Lancashire. 

Anna. — It has Cumberland and part of Westmoreland 
on the north ; Cheshire, south ; Yorkshire, east ; and the 
Irish Sea, west ; it is about 70 miles long and 45 broad. 
The most important places are Lancaster, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Ulverstone, Cartmel, Bolton, Dalton, Preston, 
Blackburn, Bury, Rochdale, Poulton, Ormskirk, Wigan, 
Prescot, Kirkham, and Warrington. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Lancaster, the capital, is a well-built town 
on the river Lon, or Lune, which here forms a port for ves« 
sels of moderate size, and over which it has a handsome 
stone bridge. It was called by the Romans Longovicum ; 
and from the antiquities found in the neighbourhood, seems 
to have been once a place of some importance. The Castle, 
on the summit of a hill, serves the double purpose of a 
shire-hall and the county gaol. On the top of this edifice 
is a square tower, called John of Gaunt's Chair, whence 



there is a fine prospect of tlie mountains of Cumberland. 
Near Lancaster is a curious cavern, called Dunal- Mill- Hole, 
into nhicli a large brook rnns, afl;er having turned a mill 
near its entrance. This town is noted for its mahogany 
cabinet ware. 

Liverpool is well known for its maritime importance and 
extensive commerce ; it is situated on the river Mersey, 
and is tbe second port in the kingdom. The harbour of 
Liverpool is artificial, and its docks extei 
eating by means of canals with several inland c 
is the port through which their different manufactures are 
distributed over all the world. In addition to the many 
canal conveniences for the transit of heavy goods to and 
from Liverpool, a rail-road has been recently constructed 
to Manchester, along which carriages are impelled with 
astonishing rapidity by steam power ; several carriages are 
attached to one containing the machinery, and by it are 
drawn along with great facility ; branches of similar roads 
are making from Manchester to some of the other manu- 
&cturing towns in Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

Manchester has long beea noted as the centre of the 
:otton trade, and for its manufactures of linen and silk 
;oods, which are fitted for all sorts of markets, both at 
home and abroad, spreading over every part of Europe, 
America, and the East Indies : it is a place of great anti< 
quity, situated between the rivers Irk and Irnell. 

Ulverstone is seated near the mouth of tlie river Dud- 
don, which is accessible to vessels of considerable burthen ; 
the scenery which surrounds this place is romantically 
grand ; a theatre of promontories, enriched with groves, 
extend in front ; and their valleys open to delightful inland 
prospects, til! they are intercepted by hill or rock. Near 
town is Fumess Abbey, founded in 1 1 27, and remark- 
able for having been the landing-place of Lambert Simnel, 
of Ireland, in the reign of Henry VII. 

Cartmel is a small irregular town lying on the sea shore, 
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in a vale environed by lofty hills. The church is a noble 

structure, the insiiie of which is particularly handsome, and 
several elegant ancient monuments decorate the walls. The 
gateway of a monastery founded by William Mareschal, 
Earl of Pembroke, in 1 1 88, is still standing ; but it is evi- 
dent that this had been holy ground long before that sra ; 
as it was included in a donation to St. Cutbbert by Egfrid, 
king of the Northumbrians, who reigned between G70 and 
685. Here is a good market for corn, cattle, and fish. 

Bolton, or Bolton le Moor, is a populous town, and shares 
largely in the cotton manufactures ; it is also of some note 
in historical records, having been a military «tation in the 
time of the civil wars. 

Dalton, though now only a village, was once the capital 
of a district called Furncss, which is a tract between the 
Ken, Leven, and Duddon Sands ; the continuation of Fur- 
ness Fells to tlie south, forms a promontory running out into 
the sea (or rather the sands), which may be crossed at low 
water. This village is situated in a pleasant country at the 
spring head of a small river, near the Duddon Sands, but 
is now inconsiderable, being entirely divested of its ancient 

Preston is a large handsome town, situated on an emi- 
nence near the Ribble, which is navigable for small trading 
vessels ; besides which, it communicates with all the inland 
navigations. Here is an old mansion of the Earl of Derby, 
and a Court of Chancery, and other oflBces of justice for 
the County Palatine of Lancaster. 

Anna. — This town is memorable for having been the 
scene of a severe contest in lei's between that gallant and 
loyal officer Sir Marmaduke Langdale and the Parlia- 
mentary army. 

Mrs. RowE.^It is also noted for being the place where 
the adherents of the Stuart line were defeated by the Royal 
forces in 1715, and all made pri.-ioners. 
^'Blackburn stands near the river Derwent (called some- 






times Blackwaler), and is noted for having a large manu- 
facture of calicoes. 

Bury is situated on the river Irwell, near a canal, and 
has considerable manufactures of fustians and kerseys. 

Georoe. — I liave read of a melancholy accident occurrii^ 
here in 1787, by the fall of the theatre. 

Mrs. Rowe. — It is stated that by this catastrophe many 
lives were lost, more than 300 persons being buried in the 
ruins, some of whom escaped unhurt, and others were 
greatly bruised. 

Rochdale is pleasantly situated in a vale on the river 
Roche, surrounded by hills, which abound with coal, and ii 
celebrated for the manufacture of baize, serges, and otha 
woollen goods. 

Poulton, though of little note, i 
for trade near the mouth of the 
from the Skippon, which runs into 
it communicates with all the inlani 

Ormskirk has a good inland trade, and is a handsome 
town ; in the neighbourhood is a kind of bituminous earth, 
from which oil of amber is extracted ; this oil is said to 
preserve raw flesh, and to be a substitute for candles to the 
poor. 

Wigan is pleasantly situated on the river Douglass, which 
is made navigable to the Ribble ; here the strongest checks 
and articles of linen are made. That elegant species of 
coal called Cannel coal is found in this neighbourhood. 

Amna. — It was near this place that the renowned Prince 
Arthur signalized himself by the frequent defeats he gave 
the Saxons. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Prescot is a pretty large inland town, noted 
for its manufacture of watch-springs and wheels. 

Kirkham is seated near the mouth of the river Ribble, 

here is a considerable manufacture of sail-cloth. 

Warrington has a good market, and a fine stone bridge 
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across the Mersey ; the church contains some good monu- 
ments. Here are manufactures of sail-cloth, plate-glass, 
:opper, and pins. — Which are the principal rivers in this 
;ounty ? 

George. — The Mersey, Irwell, Ribble, Lon, or Lune, 
Wyre, Hodder, Roche, Duddon, Winster, Ken, and Cal- 
der. 

Mrs. Rowe. — ^The Mersey forms a boundary between 
this county and Cheshire; it rises in Derbyshire; soon 
ifter it reaches Lancashire it is increased by the Irwell, 
&nd passing by Warrington it enters the Irish Sea below 
Liverpool. Besides affording vast quantities of salmon, 
this river is visited by immense shoals of smelts, here called 
sparlings, of a remarkable size and flavour. The Irwell, 
or Ivill, rises near Bolton, and after washing Manchester, 
falls into the Mersey below Flixton. The Ribble (also 
noted for its salmon) finds its source in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and after running across this county, falls into 
the Irish Sea below Preston. The Lon, or Lune, rises in 
Westmoreland, and passing by Kirkby Lonsdale in that 
county, runs through Lancashire, and falls into the Irish 
Sea below Lancaster. The Wyre rises in the eastern part 
of the county, and running south-westerly through Garstang, 
falls into the Irish Sea below Poulton. The Hodder rises 
on the borders of Yorkshire, and falls into the Ribble near 
Myrton. The Roche rises near the confines of Yorkshire, 
and runs south-westerly into the Irw^ell. The Duddon rises 
in the north, and runs southerly into the Irish Sea : the 
sands at its mouth are very dangerous. The Winster and 
Ken both find their sources in Westmoreland, and flow 
southerly into that part of the Irish Sea called Morecombe 
Bay. There are two rivers called Calder ; one rises on the 
borders of Yorkshire, and flows into the Ribble ; the other 
is a small stream, which loses itself in the Wyre. — Are 
there many lakes in this county ? 

Anna. — Coniston Meer is the principal one : it is situated 
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n ihe district of Fourness, and is about five miles long and 
me broad. 

Mes. Rowe. — The views about this lake are noble and 
Tomantic, environed by rich meadows ; and the hills, which 
§;radually rise from its banks, are sylvan far up their sides. 
A small island covered with shrubs rises in the middle of 
this charming lake. 

George. — Are there not some fine canals in Lanca- 
shire ? 

Mrs. Rowe. — That called the Duke of Britlgewater's is 
a stupendous work, begun in 175S, and was five years be- 
fore it was completed. It commences near Ma'nchester, 
where, at the foot of a mountain, composed chiefly of coal, 
is cut a basin sufficiently large to contain all the boats, and 
a great body of water, serving as a reservoir to the naviga- 
tion. This canal runs a considerable way tlirough a hill by 
a subterraneous passage. At Barton Bridge is an arjueduct) 
which for some distance conveys it across a valley, and also 
forty feet above the river Irwell. At Longford Bridge it 
turns to the right, and crossing the river Mersey, pasaes 
into its tide-way at Rincorn Gap, whence barges can go to 
Liverpool at low water. The Sankey Canal is near War- 
rington, and runs into the country to some coal-pits and 
other works. Besides these there are several other artificial 
rivers, which afford a safe, easy, and expeditious convey- 
ance of merchaniiize, and are the cause of an increase of 
coramerce.^Are there any hills in Lancashire ? 

Anna.— The Pendle Hill is the highest : it is situated 
near Clithero, a small town on the borders of Yorkshire. 

Mas. Rowe. — The soil of Liiis county is various ; and, 
upon the whole, it is one of the least favoured by natural 
advantages ; a proof of which is the ancient thinness of 
its population, shown by the very small number of parishes 
into which it is divided. The natural products are of little 
value, except the coal and turf, with which the southern 
parts abound. 
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George. — ^I see by the map that the island of Walnej 
lies near this county. 

Mrs. Rowe. — It is about nine miles long, but not more 
than one broad, and is separated from the district of Four- 
ness (to which it is a bulwark against the waves of the Irish 
Sea) by a narrow strait : it is a great resort of sea-gulls. — 
Can you mention any great characters who were natives of 
Lancashire ? 

Anna. — John Leland, a Protestant dissenter, was the 
author of a learned defence of Christianity against deistical 
writers, a history of Ireland, and several other tracts ; 
Robert Ainsworth, author of a Latin Dictionary; and 
Samuel Compton, inventor of a cotton- spinning machine 
for the linen descriptions of cottons. 



Mrs. Rowe. — Which are the five eastern counties ? 
Anna. — ^Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Kent. 
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BouHdarUa. — YorkBhire, Nottinghsm shire, LeiceEterBhire, Rut' 

landsbire, NorthamptDiiBliire, CambridgeBHre, Norfolk, and 
the North Sea. 

Touiu. — 1, Lincoln ; 2, Gainaborough ; 3, Glanford Bridge ; 4, Bar- 
ton ; 5, Grimsby ; 6, Caister ; 7, Merket Raiain ; 8, LouA ; 
9, Saltfleet; 10, Homcaatle; II, Spilsby; 12, Wainfleel; 
13, Tattershall; H, Boston; 15, Sleaford; 16, Grantham; 
17, Corby; IB, Bourne; 19, Spalding; 20, Holbeach; 21, Stam- 
ford; 22, Deeping; 23, Crowknd. 
Rivers. — a, Witliara; b, Trent; c, Ankam; d, Glean; e, Weilaad; 
f, Nene ; g. Idle ; h, Limb ; I, Cardyke Canal. 

IFiuhes.—A, Foasdike Wash; B, Cross Keys Wash; C, Isle of 
Axholme ; D, Lindsey Division ; E, Kesteven ; F, Holland. 



Mrs. Rowe Wh AT are the bounilaries, divisions, chief 

towns, and extent of Lincolnshire ! 

George.- — It has to the north Yorkshire, from which ii 
is separated by llie Humber ; to the east, the North Sea, 
that part of the sea called the Wash, and a part of Norfolk ; 
to the west, Nottinghamshire and Leicestershire ; and to the 
south, Cambridgeshire, Northamptonshire, and Rutland- 
shire. It is divided into three parts : Lindeey, Kesteven, 
and Holland. The placesof most importance are, Lincoln, 
Boston, Gainsborough, Grantham, Barton, Louth, Spalding, 
Sleaford, Horncastle, Holbeach, Deeping, Stamford, Crow- 
land, Bourne, and Tattershall. It is the third county in size 
in England, and is full 70 miles in length, and 45 in breadtii. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Lincoln (a bishop's See) is a place of great 
antiquity, being called by the Saxons Lindcollyne ; but 
when the Normans became possessed of the kingdom, tbey 
gave new names, laws, and arrangements to all cities and 
baronies; and this place was denominated Nichol, which 
was afterwards changed into the present appellation. From 
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tiie vestiges that remain, and the various discoveries that 
have been made at different periods, it was evidently a place 
of great consequence as a military station in the time of the 
Romans, and was encompassetl by an embattled wall, which 
had four fortified gates, nearly facing the cardinal points : 
of these, only the north one, culled Newport Gate, ia now 
remaining, which is said to be the noblest relic of the kind 
in Britain. At the time of the Norman Conquest, the city 
of Lincoln was very rich and populous, and of great im- 
portance aa an emporium of trade and commerce. In 11-tO 
it was the seat of warfare ; for as the Empress Maude, 
who asserted her right in opposition to King Stephen, made 
it her principal residence, it was closely besieged and taken 
by that monarch ; from these contests it obtained a degree 
of importance in the rejgns of future kings. Afler Henry II. 
had been crowned in London, the ceremony was repeated 
at Lincoln in 1155. During the contentions between King 
John and his refractory barons, this city was taken by Gil- 
bert de Gaunt, earl of Lincoln; but the Castle remained in 
the hands of the royalists. A Parliament was assembled 
here by Edward II., to consider the heat means to be adopted 
for opposing the Scots. 

Georoe. — Was not the battle of "Lose Coat Field" near 
this place ? 

Mrs- Rowe. — Yes : this sanguinary conflict took place 
in the lime of Edward IV., who having beheaded Lord 
Wells, to whom he had promised protection, Sir Robert 
Wells, his son, in order to revenge this violation, collected 
S0,000 men, and attacked the king's troops ; but owing to 
the inferiority of his soldiers, he was defeated, secured, and 
afterwards put to death by the king's command. 

AsNA.^The reason of the singular appellation given to 

this conflict, was, that the Lincoln men were so alarmed at 

the defeat of their leader, that they cast off their coats, which 

lliey feared would impede their flight, and took refuge in 

I remote places. 
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Mrs. Rowe,— The Cathedral (or, as it is generally styled, 
the Minster) may justly be called the pride and glory of the 
city : it was founded by Bishop Remigius in 1 086, but suf- 
fered much from a conflagration in 11S7. Bishop Alex- 
ander soon after rebuilt it, with an arched stone roof, to 
prevent the recurrence of a similar accident ; succeeding 
prelates have magnified and greatly enriched it; and not- 
withstanding its having been erected at various periods, and 
the numerous alterations it has mitlergone, it is esteemed one 
of the most extensive and regular ediiices of the kind, and 
well proportioned to the amplitude of the diocese. Of the 
Castle, built in the reign of William the Conqueror, little 
now remains ; and its area is occupied by buildings appro- 
priated to uses of the municipal power. The Bishop's 
Palace was erected in the reign of Henry II., and nearly 
demolished during the civil wars In the sixteenth century. 
The city of Lincoln carries on a considerable trade in coali, 
oats, and woo), and has a manufacture of camlets. 

Boston, on the river Witham, is a considerable town: of 
its history little is known, until it was incorporated in the 
reign of King John ; and from many new charters granted 
by succeeding monarchs it has obtained numerous privileges 
and immunities. The chief object of beauty and attraction 
in this town is the church, dedicated to St. Botolph : this 
large, elegant, and interesting pile of architecture is sap- 
posed to have been erected in the year 1 309, and is said to 
be one of the largest churches without cross aisles in the 
kingdom : the tower is peculiarly handsome, measuring 282 
feet in height; its shape, the extreme richness of its tracery, 
windows, buttresses, pinnacles and lantern, conspire to ren- 
der it an object of universal attraction and admiration, 
Boston has some trade with the Baltic, and a considerable 
exportation of oats to London. 

Gainsborough, on the Trent, is famous in history for 
being the place where the Danish ships anchored when the 
sanguinary tyrant Sweyne ravaged and destroyed many 
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partsoftlte kingdom. It is a fine river port, and serves as 
a place of export and import for the nonhera part of the 
coiiniy, being accessible for vessels of sise sufficient to lUr- 
vigate the sea. 

Grantham n'as formerly of more importaace than at 
present, having been a royal d«mesoe, and the residence of 
a suffr^an bishop. The Castle was totally demolished in 
1643 by the royalists under the command of Colonel Charles 
Cavendish. Tbe exact period in which the church was 
erected is not known ; but it is supposed to have been en- 
dowed in 1100 by Hugh bishop of Lincoln, and b cele- 
brated for the elegance of its spire. 

Barlon-upon-Humber is a market-town of great antiquity, 
and was fortilied against tlie irruptions of the Saxons and 
Danes : at the time of the Conquest it was a corporate 
town, and remained so till the erection of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, by EdiTard I. It is now principally noted for being 
the place where the great northern road passes the Humber 
to Hull; and tbe improvement which has been made in the 
ferry, as well as the additional accommodation for travel- 
lers, have made it a, great thoroughfare. Steara-packeta 
cross and re-cross the river every day. 

Louth was anciently called Ludd, from its being situated 
on the river Lud, by which and its canal it has a communi- 
cation with the North Sea at Tetney Creek. Here is a 
noble Gothic church with a lofty spire, and a Free School 
founded by Edward VI. 

Geobce, — Are there not some springs near this place ? 

Mrs. Rowe.— Aswell Spring, St. Helen's Well, and se- 
veral of a peculiar nature issue from the northern hills : 
they run rapidly during the summer, but in winter are ge- 
nerally dry. 

Spalding, near the mouth of the Welland, from Its neat- 
ness, and the canals cut through its streets, resembles a 
Dutch town. The river is so full of shoals, (hat barges 
Mpnly can get up at spring tides. Hemp and flax, which 
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are grown in the neighbourhood, form a consideraLle ob- 
ject of trade. The church, erected in 1284, is a L'ght 
structure, and has a handsome spire, with crockets at tbe 
angles : its beautiful porch was added at the end of the 
fifteenth century, 

Sleaford is seated on the Slea, a small rivulet which risCB 
in the vicinity, and runs into the Witbam. The church U 
& handsome structure, built in lg71 by two merchants, 
Boger Blunt and Roger Brickham, and dedicated to St. 
Dennis: it was endowed in 1277; tbe windows, pinnacles, 
and ornaments are greatly diversified and very elegant. 

Horiicastle stands upon an angular piece of land, formed 
by a small rivulet named the Waring, and the river Bain, 
which is navigable' to the Witham. It derives its name 
from horn or fiym, a Saxon word signifying an angle, and 
a castle or fortification, of which there are traces still 
visible. This town is now only famous for its large cattle 
fair. 

Near this place is the manor of Scrivelsby Court : it is 
held by grand sergeantry, to attend on coronation days on 
a good war-horse, in tbe presence of the sovereign, to chal- 
lenge any one that ilisputea his right to the crown. This 
ofHce was instituted in the reign of Richard II. 

Holbeach is much reduced from its former grandeur : 
Here is an hospital, established in 1351, and endowed by Sir 
John de Kirton, for the support of a warden, chaplain, and 
fourteen poor pensioners. The cliurch is a noble structure, 
and contains some fine monuments. 

Market Deeping derives its name from tbe lowness of 
its situation; deeping signifying a low meadow. It is a 
small town, but appears to liave been of some consequence 
at the time of the Conquest, when a lofty artificial bank 
was raised to coniine the waters of the Welland, 

Stamford, or Staniford, seated on the river Welland, de- 
rives iis appellation from the Saxon word staen, or stony, 
stiul/ord. The romoleat historical account of this town is 
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when die Picts and Scots were defeated near it by the 
Saxons, under the command of Hengjst ; for which service 
he was rewarded by the British king Vortigern. Ii is also 
noted for another battle in the reign of Harold, son of God- 
win, in 1066, in which he defeated and slew his rebellio 
brother Tostig, and his ally the king of Norway. The 
'Castle was built by the Danes, and remained in i 
session until the Conquest : this edifice was entirely de- 
molished in the reign of Richard III. Here was once a 
University, which was very small, consisting only of t' 
colleges, called Black Hall and Brazen Nose ; some i 
mains of which are still visible, particularly the gate of the 
last, on which there is a brazen nose with a ring through il 
Near this place is Burleigh House, formerly the residence 
of the treasurer Burleigh. Stamford stands on the Welland, 
which is navigable for barges, and trades in malt, sea-coal, 
and free-stone. 

Crowland, or Croyl and, situated in the fens, is approach- 
able only by narrow causeways. Ethelbald king of Mercia 
founded an abbey of Black Monks here, of which no part 
is now standing but the north aisle, which is used as the 
parish church : it is a striking monument of persevering 
enthusiasm and religious zeal, that an edifice at once so 
noble and massive should have been erected in the centre 
of a shaking fen. 

Bourne, or Bum, is famous in history for the inaugura- 
tion of Edmund king of the East Angles, in the year S3ti. 
!t had once an abbey, erected in 1 138 by Baldwin, son of 
Baldwin Fitz Gislobert. The cliurch, dedicated to St. Peter, 
is a handsome building, and exhibits a specimen of the early 
Norman style of architecture. 

Tattershall is situated on the river Bain, near its junction 

with the Witham : it was given by the Norman conqueror 

to Eudo, one of his followers, a descendant of whom built 

a stately castle, of which only a few ruins are standing, it 

i'being much dilapidated during the civil wars in the reign of 
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Charles t. Tlie cburch, buitt in the form of a cross, u a 
spacious and elegant edifice, though few ecclesiastical build- 
ings have undergone so many revolutions aod dilapidation) 
as this, — Which are the chief rivers in this county? 

Anna — The Trent, Witham, Welland, Glean, and An- 
kam. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Trent cannot properly be considered 
a river of this county ; yet as it forms a boundary between 
it and NoCiinghamshire, it is worthy of notice. At Gains- 
borough, wbere it is crossed by a handsome bridge, it is 
navigable for vessels of a considerable size ; it then flons 
to Alborough, nbere it is enlarged by the northern Ouse, 
and with it falls into the Humber. 

Tbe Wilham rises near Stamford, and runs northerly to 
the city of Lincoln, ubere it turns to the east, and proceeds 
south-easterly till It reaches the North Sea, some miles be- 
low Boston. 

The Welland rises in Northamptonshire, and after re- 
ceiving several rivulets, passes Market Deeping, Crowland, 
and Spalding, and empties itself into the Fossdike Wash 
east of Boston. 

The Glean, or Glen, rises near Corby : its course is first 
in a southerly direction, when it turns and proceeds in a 
north-easterly one, till it reaches the Welland. 

The Ankam, or Ancholme, finds its source in the Wolds 
near Market Raisin, and, flowing northward, falls into the 
Humber seven miles l)elow ihe junction of the Trent. 

Geoboe. — Besides these rivers, there are several canals, 
of which ihe Cardike (supposed to have been made by the 
Koraana) is tbe principal : it extends from tbe river Wel- 
land on the soutbem side of the county, to the Witham, near 
Lincoln, preserving a level but meandering course along 
the eastern side of the high grounds between Stamford and 

Mhs. liowE.— Another of ibesc or(ificial rivers extends 
from Louth to the North Sea, which it joins at a place callei 
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Tetney Lodt : by means of tliis canal the trade is greatly 
acceleratetl ; and it is highly advantageous to the neigh- 
bourhood. 

This county, anterior to the ialand being possessed by 
the Romans, was called Coritani: during their government 
it was included in the division of Britannia Prima ; and iti 
the time of the Anglo-Saxons it was incorporated with the 
kingdom of Mcrcia : from its aifinicy to the sea it suffered 
much in the incursions of the Danes, who pillaged and laid 
waste whatever they attacked. At the time of the Con- 
quest, innovations of every kind were introduced, and Lin- 
colnshire was presented by William to many of his followers 
as a reward for their fidelity. The fens of this county form 
a prominent feature, being lands which were once inundated 
by the sea, but by human art have been recovered from it. 
In the summer they exhibit immense tracts of grazing land, 
intersecled by deep ditches called dikes, which serve the 
double purpose of fences and drains to the land. 

Manufacture is at a low ebb in this county ; but it is par- 
ticularly distinguished for rearing all kinds of animals to a 
great size and weight : they are mostly fed in that division 
of it called Holland ; a country iu nature similar to ilie 
province of the same name in the Dutch Netherlands. For- 
merly theundrained fens produced immense flocks of geese- 
but as the improved stale of agriculture has reclaimed much 
of that land, the number bred is diminished : miiny of them, 
however, are still kept for the sake of their feathers and 
quills. The principal decoys fur wild ducks, teal, and wid- 
geons are in this county, which are taken and sent to the 
London niarkets.^ — Does Lincolnshireboast of having given 
birth to any great characters 7 

Anna. — Yes : Richard Busby, an excellent grammarian 
and linguist. 

William Cecil (Lord Burleigh), a celebrated statesman in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and one of the chief sup- 
porters of her government. He was firmly attached to the 
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Reformation, and the queen placed the strongest relianee 
in the wisdom of his administration. 

Sir Isaac Newton, the " prince of philosophers," whose 
discoveries in astronomy, optics, the mathematics, and the 
publications of the Principia and Algebraical Lectures, will 
ever perpetuate his memory : modest and unassuming, he 
seemed ignorant that his genius raised him far beyond 
those who are generally termed learned men. 

William Stukely, a celebrated antiquary, and one of the 
revivers of the Antiquarian Society. He published many 
valuable works. 

John Wesley, a divine, and the acknowledged founder 
of the Methodist Society. He preached the Gospel three 
years in America to the native Indians, and by his indefa- 
tigable zeal the number of his followers rapidly increased, 
who looked up to him as their venerable father. 

Mrs. Frances Elizabeth King, an authoress of the nine- 
teenth century. Her benevolence and amiability made her 
universally beloved and esteemed. Her " Tour in France," 
" Female Scripture Characters," and several other works, 
will perpetuate her memory in the literary world. 

George. — King Henry IV. was also born in this county, 
at a place called Bolingbroke ; on which account he was 
styled Henry of Bolingbroke. 
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Boundaries. — Suffolk, Cambriilgeshite, Lincolniibire, and the Norlli 

ToiBua. — ], Norwich; 2, yannautl; 3, NarthWaUham; 4, Cro- 
mer; 5, Aylshara; 6, Holt; 7, Blateney; 8, WeUa; 9, Bum- 
liam ; 10, HmistaDton ; 11, Snettiaham ; 1 2, WaJsingbam ; 
13, Fokenham; U, Dereham; 15, Swaffliam; 16, Lynn 
Regis; 17, Dawnham; 18, Melhwuld; l!),Thetfard; 20, East 
Harling; 2f, Atdeborough ; 22, Wymondham; 23, Diss; 
24, UarlestoD. 

Rioersj^c. — B,Yare; b,Waveney; c.Biire; d,LittIeOuae; e, Great 
Ouw; f,Nene;g,Wissey, or Stoke River; h, Nar; i, Thct 
A, The Wash; B, Breydaa Water; C, RoUesby Broad; 
D, Hickling Eroad ; K, Barton Broad. 

Capet or PoinU. — F, Hunstanton, or Ht.KdiDund'a Point; G, Win- 



Mas. RowE. — What are the boundaries, extent, and 
cbieftowns of Norfolk! 

George. — It has the North Sea on the north and east ; 
Suffolk, south; Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire, west. 
It is about 45 miles long, and 70 broad. The principal 
towns are, Norwich and Yarmouth, on the river Yare; 
Lynn and Thetford, on the Ouse ; Aylshatn, on the Bure ; 
Wells, Fakenham, Swaffham, Dereham, Cromer, Attle- 
borough, East Harling, and Diss. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Norwich appears, from the most authentic 
documents, to have been a place of note previous to the 
Danish dynasty. The Castle is the most ancient and con- 
siderable building in the city, and is supposed to have been 
first erected in the sixth century : in 643 it was made a 
fortified royal seat, by Anna the seventli king of the East 
Anglian line: from this period till the reign of Alfred the 
Great we find but few events recorded respecting tlie 
Castle of Norwich ; but during the numerous Incursions of 
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the Danes, it was frequently ppssesscd by them and the 
Saxons alternately. In the reign of Henry HI., Louis king 
of France sent troops into England to assist the barons, 
when this fortress was besieged, and forced to capitulate. 
In the time of Edward II., the power of the earls of the 
Castle was greatly abridged ; for the sheriff of the county 
was authorized by the king to use the building for a prison: 
yet it was not then solely devoted to that purpose. From 
this period its history merges into that of the city ; and this 
venerable pile, after having been the residence of Norman and 
Saxon kings, the pride and boast of the county, and the admi- 
ration of strangers and antiquarians, has long been (and still 
is) the abode of felons. The Cathedral was founded in 1096 
by Herbert de Losinga, who established the bishop's See two 
years before : it is a noble structure, composed chiefly of 
Norman architecture, and has undergone numerous revela- 
tions and dilapidations : it was repaired and beautified on 
an extensive scale in 1 763, and again in 1807. The bishop's 
palace is not the one erected by the founder of the Cathe- 
dral, though it stands upon the same site: the present 
structure was built by Bishop Salmon in 1318, and after- 
wards repaired by Bishop Totington. Several succeeding 
prelates have greatly improved and ornamented it, whose 
arms are emblazoned on the windows. Here is a Free 
School, founded by Edward VI., and several other charita- 
ble foundations. This city was, at a remote period, noted 
for its numerous religious structures : at the present time 
it has thirty- six parish churches ; none of which, except 
St. Pett'r*s, are deserving of particular notice as architec- 
tural objects. The city of Norwich long took the lead 
in point of consequence among the inland towns ; for this 
it was indebted to its extensive manufactory of bomba- 
zines and crapes, which is still considerable, though some- 
what declined on account of the rivalship of the cotton 
trade. The manufacture is confined to the city and a few 
towns near. Formerly the preparing and spinning the wool 
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employed the poor of most of ilie villages in the county ; 
but the extensive use of machinery hus destroyed that 
branch of human industry. The goods are exported lo alt 
parts of the world; many are shipped at Yarmouth, and 
some are sent to London and other places hy land. Nor- 
wich contains many opulent inhabitants: the buildings are 
good, but the streets narrow r it has several remains of an- 
tiquity. There are works in a consideriible state of for- 
wardness for making ihia place a port, by opening a com- 
munication with the sea at Lowestoft, which will much in- 
crease its importance as a manufacturing city. 

Anna. — It was on Household Heath, near this city, that 
the insurrection of the distressed peasantry, beaded by Kett, 
a tanner, took place in the reign of Edward VL 

Mrs. Rowe. — Yarmouth is mentioned in the Doomsday 
Book ; whence it may be inferred, that it owes its origin to 
the Anglo-Saxon dynasty. As the sand-bank on which it 
stands gradually became firm ground, the fishermen who 
frequented this part of the coast erected temporary habita- 
tions, and many took up their residence here. About the 
year 1040 the northern channel of the river Yare began to 
be obstructed hy the sand.s, which obliged the inhabitants 
to move their dwellings to the southern side. From the 
influx of foreigners, who came for the sale and purchase of 
fish, this place became one of the most flourishing sea-ports 
of the eastern coast of England, though it never attained bi 
the honour to which it had long aspired, — that of becoming 
one of the Cinque Ports. The Casde, which was dismantled 
and demolished in 1620, has been but tittle distinguished 
in the military annals of the town : it is supposed to have 
been erected when the place was wailed. The harbour 
will not admit ships of great burden, but is extremely con- 
venient for business, the vessels lying in the river along a 
beautiful quay. Its celebrated roadstead is well known to 
sailors, and as a station for a fleet of ships of war. Yar- 
> ^outh is much resorted to in the season as a bathing-plac 
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Its Streets (or rows, as they are called,) are so narrow, that 
the inhabitants have constructed a peculiar sort of carriage, 
called Yarmouth Carts, with the wheels running behind, to 
admit of their going through these narrow passages. On the 
Denes is erected a pillar to the memory of the gallant Nel- 
son. The trade of this town consists in the export of com 
and goods, in the import of coals, timber, deals, and wine, 
and in an extensive herring fishery. 

Lynn Regis is supposed to have derived its name from 
llyn (a lake, or expanse of water) : it was a place of great 
consequence and trade in the reign of William the Con- 
queror, and has been honoured by no less than fifteen royal 
charters. King John granted liberty to the town, to be 
governed by a mayor and burgesses, and presented the new 
corporation with an elegant embossed and enamelled cup, 
which is still in high preservation, and is used upon all 
grand public occasions. When the town came into the pos- 
session of Henry VIII. he converted the burgesses into 
aldermen, granted the place many privileges, and changed 
the name from Lynn Episcopi to Lynn Regis. It Is situated 
at the mouth of the Ouse, and is a populous and flourish- 
ing port, and, notwithstanding the entrance to the harbour 
is bad, carries on a considerable trade. By the Ouse and 
other rivers it supplies most of the inland counties with 
coals, timber, and wine ; and, in return, exports great quan- 
tities of corn, malt, and wool. The streets are narrow, and 
the buildings irregular. It is a place of great antiquity, and 
was once strongly fortified ; but the walls are mostly gone 
to decay. It had many monasteries and religious houses ; 
and the tower of the Grey Friars' monastery is still stand- 
ing, which is much admired for the lightness of its archi- 
tecture. Here is also the chapel of our Lady of the Mount: 
this curious piece of antiquity is the most remarkable Lynn 
can boast of: within the exterior wall is a handsome chapel, 
the roof of which is formed of stone, and resembles the 
much-admired ceiling of King's College Chapel, Cambridge ; 
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it has lately undergone sufficient repair to prevent further 
decay; it must have been of considerable extent, as in 1469 
King Edward IV., with a great retinue, was lodged here, 
as he was retreating before the Earl of Warwick : a very 
agreeable promenade has recently been formed round this 
ancient building, which, for the display of beauty and tiiste, 
confers much credit on the designer. St, Margaret's Church, 
founded by Herbert, bishop of Norwich, in the reign of 
'nilliatn Rufus, tliough its original dimensions are consi- 
derably curtailed, is a fine structure, and displays dilferent 
styles of architecture. St. Nicholas's Chapel, conjectured to 
have been erected in the reign of Edward 111., is another 
fine building. St. James's Ciiajiel, being in a ruinous state, 
was rebuilt in 1633 by the Mayor and Corporation; it is 
now the general workhouse for the town. The Market- 
Cross, erected of free-stone in 1710, stood in the centre 
of an area of about three acres, called the Tuesday Market- 
place ; but from its dilapidated state it has recently been 
taken down. 

Geobge. — Is not Castle Rising near this town! 

Mas. Row£. — Yes ; it is a place of such high antiquity, 
(hat the royal records furnish no account of it. The Castle, 
now in ruins, uas erected by William de Albini some time 
prior to the year 1 1 76. For what is it particularly famous 
in history ? 

Anna. — For being the prison of Isabel (queen of the 
unfortunate Edward II.), from the year 1330 till her death 
in 135S. During her confinement, Edwardjll. and his 
queen paid her two visits, one in 1S40, and again in 1344. 

Thetford, though now an inconsiderable town, was once 
a bishopric, and the ruins of its former greatness are still to 
be seen. lis origin is traced to a very remote period, being 
called by the Romans Sitmsgus ; but what appellation it had 
before that period is unknown. It was the metropolis of iliat 
portion of the Heptarchy which lay open to the north, and 
consequently became subject to the ravages of the Danes : 
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during the reign of Egbert, in Sft7f the whole county of 
Norfolk was involved in fire and bloodshed, and Thetford 
shared largely in the general carnage. In the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror this town was governed by a consul 
Queen Elizabeth granted a charter in 1573, by which a 
mayor, ten aldermen, and twenty common councilmen 
formed the corporation. This town has been honoured 
by the presence of many of our sovereigns, particularly 
Henry I. and II. James I. also made it one of his hunting 
seats. A chalybeate spring has of late been discovered here, 
and convenient baths and a pump-room erected for the ac- 
commodation of invalids. It has some corn trade with Lynn, 
from whence it receives coals, deals, and wine. 

Aylsham is a small town on the river Dure, which is na- 
vigable for barges to Yarmouth ; during the reigns of Ed- 
ward I. and II. it was the principal place in this part of the 
kingdom for the manufacture of linen ; but in succeeding 
reigns this branch of business was superseded by the 
woollen manufacture ; and in the reign of James I. the in- 
habitants were chiefly employed in knitting stockings, &c. 

SwafFham is a neat town, famous for the salubrity of its 
situation ; the chief public structure is the church, a spa- 
cious handsome pile, the greater part of which appears to 
have been erected about the time of Henry VI. or VII. 
Near this town is an extensive heath, which forms an ad- 
mirable race-ground. Swaffham races were annually held 
about the latter end of September ; but for the last few 
years this amusement has been discontinued. Coursing 
matches are frequent here, and the greyhounds are regu- 
larly entered for the sport, and put under the same restric- 
tions as racing horses. 

East Dereham is a market-town of great antiquity, being 
mentioned in the time of the Saxons, when Withbunga (na- 
tural daughter of Anna, king of the East Angles,) settled 
here with some other virgins, and erected a nunnery, be- 
came its prioress, and aflerwards died in it. 
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Georse. — The celebrated poet William Cowper was in- 
terred here in 1800. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Yes; in the church is a monument of 
white marble, theneatneas of which is chastely appropriate 
to the menial qualities of him whose memory it records. 

Attleborough was formerlya place of considerable import- 
ance, and was fortified to prevent the devastations of the 
predatory Danes ; these fortifications were conspicuous in 
the reign of Henry II. A college, dedicated to the Holy 
Cross, was founded here by Sir Robert de Mortimer in the 
reign of Richard II. This place has long lost all its im- 
portance. 

Anna. — I have read that the first turnpike road made 
in the kingdom was between this place and Wymond- 
ham. 

Mrs. Rowe. — A munificent sum was bequeathed by Sir 
Edmund Rich towards this undertaking in the year 1675 ; 
and a square stone pillar was erected by the road side, by 
order of the Sessions of the Peace for Norfolk, as a gratefiji 
remembrance of this bequest. 

East Harling is a small market-town, formerly noted for 
its manufacture of linen and yarn. The church is a fine 
building, and contains some handsome monuments. 

Diss is a small town, which is said to have derived its 
name from a mere, or small lake ; Dise or Diss, according 
to some etymologists, signifying an expanse of water. It 
has a weekly market. 

Fakenham ia a small town, having a good weekly corn- 
market. 7'he church is a large commodious structure, in 
irhich is an elegant octangular font. 

Wells is a small sea-port, and possesses a good harbour, 
but it is difficult of access : this town formerly carried on 
a considerable trade with Holland in corn and malt, but its 
trafSc is now chiefly confined to the coasting trade in corn 
and coals. 
I Cromer is noted for a lobster fishery, and has a fine 
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beach for bathing, to which much genteel company reRarti 
for the enjoyment and benefit it affords. The church ttt.j 
handsome pile, built about 1396, of flint and free-a 
tower 13 square, with an embaiiled top, rising 159 feeti 
height, and is a good aea-raark. 

George. — Was it not on this coaat that King John 
near losing his life ? 

Mrs. Howe,— It was. In that arm of the sea called the 
Wash, us he was passing across during the Baron's wars; 
he lost all his carriages and camp equipage, with sevenl 
men, and himself narrowly escaped drowning. A bank haa 
been raised across this Wash, and a bridge constructed over 
the river Nene, for the convenience of the public, whicli 
was opened in September 1831. Norfolk is an agricultunl 
county, and is particularly noted for its successful culture 
of turnips. — Name the principal rivers of Norfolk. 

Anna The Great and Little Ouse, the Yare, the Bure, 

and the Waveney, 

Mrs. Rowb. — The Great Ouse, after ruiming from south 
to north in this county, finishes its course by falling into 
the Wash at Lynn. 

The Little Ouse and Waveney rise from two springs 
at a place called Lopham Ford ; the former takes a west- 
erly direction through Thetford to the Great Ouse, and the 
latter flows easterly into the Yare ; these two rivers form 
a distinct boundary between this county and Suffolk. 

The Wensum rises near Fakenham, and joins the Yare 
at Norwich, where it becomes navigable ; and after receiving 
the Waveney and the Bure, falls into the North Sea at Yar- 
mouth. The Bure rises near the centre of the county, and 
becoming navigable at Aylsham, joins the Yare near Yar- 
mouth. 

The only rocky eminence on the Norfolk coast is Hun- 
stanton Cliff at the mouth of the Wash, which, with the 
cliffs at Cromer and Mundsley, are much admired. — Of 
what eminent characters can the county of Norfolk boaat i 
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George. — Sir Edward Coke, an eminent lawyer, and 
author of " The Institutes of the Laws of England." 

Dr. Samuel Clarke, a divine of the deepest learning ; his 
theological works are numerous. 

Horatio Nelson, Viscount Nelson and Duke of Bronte ; 
bred to the sea, this hero early evinced that prompt decision 
of character and intrepidity of conduct by which he was so 
eminently distinguished ; he fell at the close of the ever 
memorable battle of Trafalgar ; in life victorious, in death 
triumphant ; and his remains were interred in St. Paul's 
Cathedral with unexampled funeral pomp, at the public 
expense. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Many Nelsons in courage and patriot- 
ism may be found amongst our gallant countrymen, but 
considered as a naval commander he stands unrivalled, 

Richard Porson, Greek Professor of the University of 
Cambridge, was so universal a scholar, that he enriched 
every book which came into his possession; in the full 
vigour of intellect he was suddenly snatched away by an 
epileptic (it ; the University testified its respect to his me« 
mory by a solemn and public funeral. 

Sir Henry Spelman, an antiquary, whose works are nu- 
merous, and his collection of books and MSS. very valuable ; 
Sir Robert Walpole, created Earl of Orford, a distinguish- 
ed statesman under George I. and 11., and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the latter monarch ; and Sir J. E. Smith, 
the late President of the Linnaean Society, and author of 
the ** English Flora," and many other botanical works, — 
were also natives of this county. 
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Mes. Rowb.— What a 

and extent of Suffolk? 

Anna. — Norfolk bounds it on the north ; Eases 
south; Cambridgeshire, west ; and the North Sea, east ; 
is about 30 miles long, and 58 broad. The chief towns ai 
Bury St. Edmund's, Ipswich, Lowestoft, Woodbridge, Sud- 
bury, Aldborough, Eye, Brandon, Southwold, Dunwich, 
and Stowmarket. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Bury St. Edmund's is a pretty town, and 
forms a. sort of capital to the genteel families in the neigh- 
bourhood; it possesses many relics of antiquity. Edmund, 
from whom the town derives its title, succeeded his uncle 
Offa, in the East Angles A.D. 855; the particulars of 
his life are so obscured in monkish fictions, that it is im- 
possible to distinguish the real Iiistory ; but he is recorded 
to have been a Saxon prince of great valour, wisdom, and 
piety. Offj. having no children, made a pilgrimage to Je- 
rusalem to supplicate for the blessing of an heir ; on his 
journey he met with his nephew, and was so pleased with 
his engaging manners and amiable qualities, that he gave 
himaringintokenof friendship, and at his death (which hap- 
pened soon after his return) named him his successor. ~ 
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young prince was not iniinediately invested with the insignia 
of a sovereign, but spent the first year in studious retirement. 
Groroe. — I have read, that afYer a perilous voyage from 
Saxony he lunded at Hunstanton on the Norfolk coast; 
and it is recorded by the monks, that no sooner did he 
read) the shore than five springs of fresh water burst from 
the dry soil, where he built the village of Hunstanton. 

Mrs. RowE.^Edmund was so young and inexperienced, 
that he required seclusion to examine the laws of the state 
he was to govern, and to become acquainted with the man- 
ners, customs, and interests of the people whose happiness 
was to be intrusted to his care. But the twelve months 
which it was expected he was devoting to these pursuits 
were very differently employed by him ; for being settled at 
Attlebo rough, he committed to memory the whole Psalter, 
He was crowned at Bury, in the fifteenth year of his age. 
East Anglia was at that time infested by the Danes, and 
Edmund did not long enjoy tJie crown ; for after a battle 
fought near Thetfiird, he was obliged to surrender, and 
was bound to a tree by the conquerors, his body pierced 
with arrows, and his head cut off: all ranks testified their 
respect for his memory ; and some ecclesiastics built an 
abbey, and devoted themselves to a monastic life, under 
the imagined protection of this royal saint and martyr. 
This venerable building (of which little now remains) re- 
ceived considerable donations from succeeding monarchs, 
till it became the largest and richest abbey in the kingdom. 
King Aihelstan presented it with a copy of the Evangelists, 
which was thought a gifl of such value, that the donor of- 
fered it upon the altar for the benefit of his soul. Bury ^M 
may rank with Runnymede in forming the ground-work ^M 
of English liberty, as the Magna Charta was solemnly ^| 
confirmed here by Henry 1, in 1 114 ; hut having sunk into 
oblivion so early as the reign of John, it was again con- 
firmed by that monarch. In IG3C this town was visited 
J by the plague, wliich so desolated it, that the grass grew ^M 
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Ipswich, the county town, is a place of antiquity, but it 
has declined from its former greatness, ilie manufacture of 
cloth and canvass being at an end ; it has, however, a large 
market for corn and cattle ; and by meaus of the Orwell, 
on which it stands, exports a considerable quantity of com, 
flour, and malt, and imports coals, wine, salt, timber, aod 
deals. Vessels of large burden are obliged to stop at same 
distance below the town, as the river will not admit ship) 
of any considerable size : some trade is also done here in 
ship- building. This town, situated on the river Orwell, is 
said to derive its name from the Gipping, which joins ii 
below Stowmarket, being written in the Doomsday book 
Gyppeswick, which was gradually changed into Yppes- 
wyche and Ipswich. Here were at one time twenty-one 
parish churches, of which only twelve remain : of the col- 
lege founded by Cardinal Wolsey in Henry the Eighth's 
time, no part is standing but the gate. 

Lowestoft, built on a. clilf above the sea, partakes with 
Yarmouth in the mackarel and herring fisheries, and will 
probably take the lead as a port and harbour of refuge, 
when the works (which are now in an advanced state) shall 
be completed for opening the communication between Nor- 
wich and the sea through this place : it is much resorted to 
for sea-bathing. In order to secure it from the incursions 
of the ocean, the church is erected a litde to the west of 
the town ; it is a noble building, and possesses some fine 
monuments. Lowestoft has experienced alarge proportion 
of the calamities of pestilence, fire, and tempest. 

George. — In lG-i5 a sanguinary naval engagement took 
place here between the Dutch under Van Tromp, and the 
English fleet, commanded by the Duke of York, in which 
the former were entirely defeated. 

Woodbridge is a small port, where a fine kind of salt it 



made ; and much lime is burnt from fossil sea-sl)ell, here 
called Crng. It derives its name from a wooden bridge, 
formerly built over a hollow way to form a communication 
between two parks separated by the road leading to Ips- 
wich ; and a bouse near the spot where it was erected still 
retains ihe name of Dry Bridge. Thechurch is a finestruc- 
ture, built in the reign of Edward HI. 

Sudbury, anciently called Southburgh, is one of the places 
where Edward III. settled the Flemings, whom he invited 
to ihis country to instruct his subjects in the wooUea ma- 
nufacture. It was once of much greater importance than 
at present, and possessed a colleg'e and a priory, which were 
both founded by Simon de Sudbury in the 4ih ccntuiy ; 
the latter was demolished in the year 1779. 

Altlburough, so called from its situation on the river 
Aide, was once of great importance, but the encroachments 
of the sea have redticed it to a »mull fisfaing-towo. 

Eye is so called from its being surrounded by a small 
river, signifying an island ; it had formerly a Castle and 
Benedictine Monastery, founded by Robert Malet in Wil- 
liam the Conijueror's reign ; it is now of Httle note. 

Brandon, on the little Ouse, is noted for having given 
name to the illustrious family of the Brandons. Dukes of 
Suffolk, and afterwards to Baton Charles Gerard, whom 
for his great zeal Charles 1. created Lord Gerard of 
Brandon. In 1711 Queen Anne made the Duke of Ha- 
milton a peer of the realm by the title of Baron Dutton 
and Duke of Brandon, which is still enjoyed by hia de- 
South wold produces a salt much esteemed; the bay called 
Sole Bay is memorable for being the scene of an engage- 
ment in 1672 between the Dutch fleet commanded by De 
Ruyter, and the English by the Duke of York, in which 
the victory was undecided, 

Dunwich, once an important, opulent, and commercial 
bishop's See, situated on a clifF of considerable height, is 
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now of little note, having swifered from tlie encroachmenis 
if the sea. It is said to have been a Roman station. It uas 
rected into an episcopal See in GS6 by Felix, a Burgundian 
bishop, (whom Sigibert, king of tlie East Angles, invited 
hither to convert his subjecta to Christianity,) and continued 
two hundred years. This place once contained numerous 
religious edifices and hospitals. 

Stowraarket is a neat town, situated in the centre of the 
county, having a considerable trade in corn, malt, and coa)s, 
by means of the river Grpping, which is navigable for barges 
to Ipswich. 

At Butley, near Orford, are the ruins of an abbey, which 
was founded in 1171 ; and in the church was deposited tlii: 
body of Michael de la Pole, third Earl of Suffolk, who was 
slain at the battle of Agincourt. — -What are the names of 
the principal rivers in this county ? 

Anna. — ^The Orwell, the Deben, the Aide, the Blyth, 
the Wavcney, the Bret, the Stour, the Larke, the little Ouse, 
and the Gipping. 

Mrs. Kowe.— The Orwell rises in the centre of the 
county, and runs south-east to Ipswich. 

The Deben rises near Debenham, and afler washing 
Woodbridge, falls into the North Sea. 

The Aide has its source near Framlingham, and » 
south-east to Aldborough. 

The Stour takes its rise on the west side of the 
near the borders of Cambridgeshire, and forms throughout 
its whole course the boundary between Suffolk and Essex; 
and being joined by the Orwell from Ipswich, forma t 
noble harbour of Harwich. 

The Gipping rises in the centre of the county, and r 
into the Orwell below Stowmarket. 

The Larke finds its source in the south-western part of 
the county, and after passing Bury St. Edmund's and Mil- 
denhall, runs into the Ouse. — Tell me some of the eminent 
persons who were born in this county. ^B 
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Georoe. — Robert Bloomfield, celebrated as one of the 
aaK>st simple and captivating of the English poets. — ^Thomas 
Grainsborough, an eminent portrait and landscape painter, 
squally distinguished by his talents and virtues. — Cardinal 
Wolsey, who flourished in the reign of Henry VIII. : he 
rose from an inferior station to the highest dignities, and 
was long the chancellor, minister, and favourite of his 
sovereign; but his insatiable pride, his cruel exactions, 
and his opposition to Henry's divorce from Catherine of 
Arragon, at length rendered him offensive to the king, 
as he had long been to the people. — Mrs. Trimmer was 
the daughter of Joshua Kirby, a gentleman who resided at 
Ipswich, and from whose excellent precepts she derived the 
purest sentiments of religion and virtue. At the age of 14 
she removed with her parents to London, and during her 
residence there passed much of her time in the society of 
persons who were eminent in the literary world. Her 
" Guardian of Education," " Economy of Charity," and 
numerous other valuable writings, will ever rank high in 
the annals o£ literature, and ensure to her memory the re- 
spect and eulogy which it justly deserves. — Also the Rev. 
George Crabbe, one of the most distinguished poets of the 
19th century. He was brought up to the medical profession, 
but becoming averse to it, he repaired to London, where he 
obtained an introduction to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, 
who, being struck by his talents, gained for him the notice 
of the most distinguished characters of the age. He re- 
linquished all ideas of his original profession, and entered 
into holy orders in 1781 : his poems entitled *< The Vil- 
lage," " The Parish Register," « The Borough," " Tales in 
Verse," and " Tales of the Hall," are works of great ex- 

ceUence, and will perpetuate his memory. 
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Boundaries. — Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, 
River Thames, and the North Sea. 

Tou^nSf Sfc. — 1, Chelmsford ; 2, Maldon ; 3, Witham ; 4, Coggeshall; 
5, Colchester; 6, Manningtree ; 7, Harwich; 9, SafironWal- 
den; 10, Thaxted; 11, Braintree; 12, Bocking; 13, Dun- 
mow; 14, Hatfield; 15, Chipping Ongar; 16, Epping; 
17,Waltham; 18,Rumford; 19, Brentwood ; 20, BilleTicay; 
21, Homdon; 22, Greys Thurrock; 23, Tilbury Fort; 
24, Leigh; 25, Rochford. 

JRivers. — a, Stour; b. Coin; c, Blackwater; d, Chelmer; e. Crouch; 
f, Roddon; g. Lea; h, Thames. 

Cape, — A, the Naze. 

Islands. — B, Mersey Isle ; C, Wallasea; D, Foulness ; £, Canvey. 

Forest'-^Ff Epping. 



Mrs. Rowe. — THE next county is Essex. — How is it 
bounded ? what are its principal towns, and its extent ? 

Anna. — Suffolk, and part of Cambridgeshire, lie to the 
north ; Kent, to the south, from which it is parted by the 
Thames ; the North Sea bounds it on the east ; and Hert- 
fordshire and Middlesex on the west. The chief places are 
Chelmsford, on the river Chelmer; Colchester, on the 
Coin; Manningtree, on the Stour; Braintree, Bocking, 
Harwich, Tilbury Fort, Chipping Ongar, Assingdon, Wit- 
ham, and Castle Hedingham. It extends in length 48 
miles, and is 54 in breadth. 

Mrs. Howe. — Chelmsford, the county town, is pleasandy 
situated at the confluence of the rivers Chelmer and Cann, 
and derives its name from the ancient ford over the former. 
The church is a spacious building, dedicated to St. Mary : — 
by whom it was originally erected is unknown ; but by an 
inscription in the centre aisle, it seems to have been re- 
paired in 1424; the body is modernized, the ancient one 
having in 1800 fallen to the ground with an awful crash. 
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Not far from lience is a rai^e-course ; the surroundn^ 

country is extremely pleasant, anil some flourishing plan- 
tations of hops are cultivated in the neighbourhood. 

Colchester is of considerable antiqtiity, having been the 
residence of the British king Cunobiline, and the capiul of 
the Trinobantes, A.D. 42. The present appellation is de- 
rived from the Sason word colonceasler ; but during the 
Saxon dynasty it lost much of its consequence, nhich was 
in a great measure occasioned by the increasing importance 
of tlic metropolis. In the reign of King John, in 1215. 
Saher de Quincy besieged it with an army of foreigners, 
but hearing that the Barons were advancing from London, 
he retired to St. Edmund's Buiy ; upon a second attempt 
he obtained possession of the town, plimdered it, and placed 
a garrison in the Castle. 

George.— In 121 S the soldiers of Prince Louis, son of 
Philip 11. king of France, who had been invited to England 
to aid the Barons, instead of remaining faithful to the cause 
they had undertaken, thought it a favourable opportunity 
to make conquests for themselves : the banner of France 
waved from the Castle of Colchester, which Henry HI. 
soon towered, and expelled the false and vainglorious 
prince from the kingdom. 

Mrs. Rowe.— The Castle, founded by Eudo Dapifer, 
steward to William the Conqueror, is a fine structure j and 
the solidity of its walls evinces the importance that in early 
ages was attached to this place. St. Jolio's Abbey, dedi- 
cated to John the Baptist, was a very magnificent struc- 
ture, founded in 1097 by the same Norman, who procured 
two Benedictine monks from Rocbesier to reside in it ; but 
they, not liking their treatment, returned, and their places 
were filled by two others, who, like their brethren, soon 
went back to Rochester; the furtherance of this establish- 
ment was therefore deferred till 1 104, when it was conse- 
crated by Maurice bishop of London, and continued in a 
ftourisliing state until its dissolution : very few fragments 
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of this edifice are now to be seen. The Priory of St. Bo- 
tolph, founded by Eynulpli, a. monk, in the early part of 
the ISth century, who becatne the Rrst prior, and placed oa 
his foundation regular canons of the order of St. Augustine, 
was the earliest establishment of that order in England : this 
building was demolished in 161:8. Colchester is famed for 
a manufacture of baize ; and at the mouth of the river on 
whiclk it is situated, the much-esteemed Colchester oysters 
are found. 

Manningtree was called by the Normans Sciddinchou, 
and belonged to Adeliza countess of Albemarle, hatf-sister 
to the Conqueror, who presented it to her: it is situated 
on the river Stour, by means of which it imports deals, 
corn, coals, iron, and fish. 

Braintree is a market-town near the river Blackwater ; it 
was formerly called Raines, and is indebted for its import- 
ance to its convenient situation on the high road from Lon- 
don into Norfolk and SutTolk, and to the numerous lodgings 
erected for the accommodation of pilgrims, who, in the daric 
days of superstition, travelled to the shrines of St. Edmund 
and Our Lady of Walsingham. 

Opposite this town, on the northern side of the same 
river, is Booking, one of the largest villages in the king- 
dom : the principal trade carried on here is the manufac- 
ture of baize. 

Harwich is famous for its docks, in which men-of-war 
are sometimes built ; it is situated at the mouths of the 
Stour and Orwell rivers. The church is a handsome mo- 
dern structure. 

Ongar, or Chipping Ongar, is an ancient town, which 
was situated within the area of an intrenchment, which may 
still be traced on different sides; here was also a Castle 
erected by Richard de Lacy in the reign of Henry H., 
which was demolished In the reign of Queen Elizabeth by 
William Morrice, Esq.. who erected a handsome mansioa 
in its place ; this was destroyed in 1 744 by Edward Al 
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snder, Esq., who bad an embattled summer-house built 

At Tilbury Fort, opposite to Gravesend, Queen Elisa- 
beth reviewed the army she had aasembled to oppose the 
Spaaish Armada in the year 1588. 

Assingdon is niernorable for having been the place tihere 
Edmund Ironside was defeated by Canute with great 
slaughter. 

Geokge. — In 164S a very obstinate siege took place 
here, from an insurrection of the royalists, who refused to 
submit to the Parliamentary army ; and on surrendering, 
the commanders were executed. 

Mrs. Rowe. — At Witham, Charlotte, the queen of 
George III., was received and entertained by Lord Aber- 
corn, on her arrival in England from Mecklenburgh. 

Maldon, anciently Camelodunum, situated at the con- 
fluence of the Chelmer and Blackwater, was the first Ro- 
man colony in Britain, and the seat of some of the old 
British kings. The custom of Borough English is kept up 
here. It carries on a considerable trade in corn, coals, iron, 
tvine, anil deals. 

Castle Hedingham has an old Castle, where the Earl of 
Oxford resided, and where the favourite general of Henry 
VII. entertained his royal master in a very magtiiliceat 
manner. — Name the principal rivers of this county. 

Anna.— The Stour, Coin, Chelmer, and Blackwater. 

Mrs. Rowb. — The Stour rises in Cambridgeshire, and 
flowing easterly, through Sudbury and Manningtree, fidli 
into the North Sea. 

The Coin finds its source in the northern part of the 
county, passes by Halstead and Colchester, and expanding 
into a wide estuary, falls into the North Sea. 
K, The Chelmer rises near the centre of the county, and 
^^H|fter washing Chelmsford, joins the Blackwater at Maldon, 
^^Hrhich last -mentioned stream (called also the Pant in the 
^Hl^t part of its progress,) passes through Bocking and Wit- 
^^nani, and unites with the ocean, after ha\in<^ foitoid ask^ 
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extensive estuary. — ^Are there many islands belonging to 
Essex ? 

George. — Those of Mersey, Wallasea, Foulness, and 
Canvey. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Isle of Mersey, or Mersea, is situated 
at the confluence of the rivers Coin and Blackwater, and is 
parted from the main land by a creek, called the Fye Fleet, 
where the best-flavoured oysters are procured : it possesses 
many natural beauties, is well wooded, and delightfully va- 
ried by hill and dale. 

Wallasea is about four miles long, and one and a half 
broad, and is divided into farms, the soil being extremely 
fruitful. 

Foulness lies south of the last-mentioned island, and is 
twenty miles in circumference ; it is also divided into farms. 

Canvey lies north of the river Thames, and is about five 
miles long and two broad : it consists of marsh land, which 
is chiefly appropriated to grazing sheep and cattle. 

The county of Essex possesses a variety of soil, and its 
productions are not exceeded by any other in England. 
Near Saffron Walden, on a tract of land extending about ten 
miles towards Cambridgeshire, is grown nearly all the saf- 
fron which this kingdom produces, and it is held in high 
estimation, a rich light soil and dry country being pecu^* 
liarly adapted to the growth of this plant. Great quan- 
tities of coriander and carraway are also grown here, the 
seeds of which are very valuable. Teasel (a species of 
thistle) is likewise raised here ; it is used by clothiers for 
the purpose of raising the nap of their cloth. — What great 
men owe their birth to this county ? 

George. — William Gilbert, a physician, who discovered 
several properties of the loadstone, and invented some ma- 
thematical instruments for the discovery of the latitude ; and 
John Ray, a natural philosopher, whose knowledge in botany, 
the languages, and polite literature, is universally allowed ; 
his work, entitled ** The Wisdom of God manifested in the 
Works of the Creation," will ever perpetuate his name. 
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Boundaries, — River Thames, Surrey, Sussex, and the English 

ChanneL 
Towns, — ^1, Canterbury; 2, Rochester; 3, Chatham; 4, Milton; 

5, Sheemess; 6, Margate; 7, Ramsgate; 8, Sandwich; 

9, Deal; 10, Dover; 11, Eleham; 12, Folkestone ; 13, Hithe; 

14, New Romney; 15, Wye; 16, Lenham; 17, Ashford; 

18, Maidstone; 19, Appledore; 20, Tenterden; 21, Cran- 

brook; 22, Gouldhurst; 23, Tunbridge Wells; 24, Tun<- 

bridge; 25, Sevenoaks; 26, Wrotham; 27, Gravesend; 

28, Dartfbrd; 29, Woolwich; 30, Eltham; 31, Greenwich; 

32, Deptford ; 33, Bromley ; 34, Westerham. 
Rwers. — a, Stour; b, Medway; c, Darent; d, Rother. 
Capes and Bays. — A, North Foreland; B^ South Foreland; 

C, Downs ; D, Dungeness. 
Islands, — E, Thanet ; F, Sheppey ; G, Grain Island. 



Mrs. Rowe. — 1 HE last of the five eastern counties is 
Kent. — Describe its boundaries, extent, and chief towns. 

George. — It is bounded on the north by the river 
Thames, which parts it from Essex ; on the east and south- 
east, by the English Channel ; south, by Sussex ; and west, 
by Surrey : from north to south this county measures 36 
miles, and 58 from east to west. The principal towns are 
Canterbury, Rochester, Chatham, Margate, Ramsgate, 
Sandwich, Deal, Dover, Hithe, New Romney, Eltham, 
Crayford, Cranbrook, Swanescombe, Tunbridge, Graves- 
end, Dartford, Woolwich, Greenwich, and Deptford. 

' Mrs. Rowe. — Canterbury, on the river Stour, is an archi- 
episcopal See, and the capital of the county. Its origin is 
unknown ; but it is evident that it was a settlement of the 
Britons long before the invasion by the Romans, by whom it 
was called Durovemum. In the time of the Saxons it was 
called Cant-wara-byry, or City of the Kentish Men ; and is 
remarkable as being the place where Christianity dawned 
in this island ; for in 597, Ethelbert king of Kent and no- 
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minal head of all tlie states of the Heptarchy, Laving mar- 
ried Bertha daughter of Charibert king of France, who 
had been educated in that faith, was converted by Augas- 
tine, one of the emisBariea of Pope Gregory I. This mon- 
arch had been charmed with the prudence and amiable 
qualities of hid queen, and had frequently listened with de- 
light to her conversation upon the lights of the Gospel, 
which had considerably weakened his attachment to pagan- 
ism. Upon ihe arrival of Augustine and the monks wbo 
accompanied him, he requested to see the former, and (o 
his proposal for converting him, and showing him the ad- 
vantages of Christianity, he replied, " Your request i a noble, 
and your promises are inviting ; yet I cannot resolve upon 
quitting the religion of my ancestors, for one that appears to 
be supported only by the testimony of persons who are en* 
tire strangers to roe ; but as you have come so far to inipan 
things which you consider valuable, you shall not quit ihit 
country without some satisfaction. I will see that you shall 
be treated with civility, and be supplied with all you m»y 
require ; and if any of my subjects desire to embrace your 
faith, I will not oppose it." This answer had a great effect 
upon the minds of the Saxons, so that Augustine made 
many converts ; and the king, after a minute investigation 
of the doctrines, was persuaded by his queen to be bap- 
tized, — The Cathedral is a noble pile, which has undergone 
many revolutions, and has been the burial place of some of 
our kings and princes, among whom are Edward the Black 
Prince and Henry IV, Many distinguished men have 
graced this See ; and the elevation of Thomas a Becket to 
it, claims particular notice. Give me a slight sketch of his 
character, 

Anna,— He was the son of a citizen of London, and 
was the first Englishman who attained any height in power 
since the Norman Conquest : he was educated in London 
and Paris, and rose from the humble station of clerk in 
the Sheriff's Office, to be Archbishop of Canlerhury,— a 
dignity second only to royalty. Having been guilty of 
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^^Bome atrocious levities, be endeavoured by an appearance 
^^prf sanctity to retrieve bis character : bia usual diet was 
^^Bread and water, rendered unpalatable by bitter berba ; 
^^ftnd so frequent was tbe discipline he used, that bia back 
was mangled with many stripes. Uader this show, be made 
use of every means in his power to lessen the authority of 
his royal master, Henry II. ; on which account they were 
continually at variance. Upon requesting permission to 
leave the kingdom, which tbe king refused to grant, 
he withdrew in disguise, and in every action showed the 
greatest contempt for his sovereign ; who being at length 
tired of bia insolence, in an unguarded moment exclaimed, 
" I have no friends, or I should not so long be exposed to 
the ingratitude of this hypocrite." Four of tbe most reso- 
lute of the king's attendants, on hearing these words, in- 
stantly repaired to Becket's house, who, fearing their de- 
sign, fled to Canterbury Catliedral, where his pursuers (re- 
solved upon executing their murderous intention,) followed 
him, and at the foot of the altar he fell, covered with in- 
numerable wounds, 

Mas. RoWB.— Becket's was a severe and sudden punish- 
ment. In his character we have an example of what per- 
severance can effect, as by that he was raised from the 
common rank to tbe highest dignities of the Church ; and 
had he borne his advancement with the meekness befitting 
his sacred vocation, he might have been honoured and 
esteemed; instead of which, he impiously compared himself 
to our blessed Redeemer, forgetting that no affected auste- 
rities, nor gaudy pomp, signalized the Saviour of mankind, 
but that he, great in real humility, recommended by his 
own example love and peace to all men. 

The Abbey of St. Augustine, founded in 598 by the 
Pope's emissary of that name, once vied with tbe Cathedral 
in magnificence, and continued to exist in great splendour 
for many centuries ; but soon afWr tlie Dissolution it was 
stripped of its grandeur, and converted by Henry VIII. 
e5 
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into a palace. The remains of the Abbe^ Church, though 

BO Really reduced ae to render it difficuh to trace the form 
and extent of the entire edifice, are very interesting, as they 
furnish us with a specimen of early Norman architecture 
of a rich and elegant kind : it was originally founded in 613 
by Eadbald, son and successor of Ethelbert, but Itavii^ 
been destroyed, was rebuilt in that style subsequent to the 
Conquest. The ruins of the Castle evince it to have been 
a Norman work : the foundation is ascribed to William 
the Conqueror, who is said to have built it to awe the inha- 
bitanta into obedience, which was the usual principle upm 
which this tyrannical prince erected similar fortresses : itwu 
greatly improved by succeeding monarchs. Besides these, 
this venerable city contains many ancient and magQiScent 
edifices. A very superior kind of brawn is made here; 
and fine hops are produced by the surrounding country. 

Rochester, (called by the Romans Durobrivs,) a bishop'i 
See, on the river Medway, is much reduced from its former 
splendour : it is of great antiquity, but did not arrive at any 
celebrity untilthe conversion of Ethelbert. From the Danidi 
invaders it sufiered gready, and also from several confla- 
grations, which retarded its increasing consequence, not- 
withstanding the favour shown to it by various sovereigns. 
From the remains of the Cathedra] (erected in 1124 by 
Gundulp, confessor to Matilda queen of Henry 1.), it is 
judged to have been a spacious and magnificent edifice; 
and the beholder must be struck with the richness of the de- 
corations and the elegance of design, which, notwithstanding 
the ravages of time and the innovations of modem archi- 
tects, are still observable throughout. The situation of the 
Castle, on an eminence rising abruptly from the river Med- 
way, is commanding, and extremely favourable for defence. 
The skill and ingenuity exercised in the construction of this 
fabric are particularly observable in the various precau- 
tionary contrivances that secured the entrances. — Rochester 
possesses a. considerable oyster fishery, _^ 



Chalham (called in the time of tlif Conquest Coeltham,) 
is seated on the river Medway, and derives its celebrity 
from its dock-yards and arsenal, which occupy an exten- 
sive area on the north side of the town : it was built by 
Queen Elizabeth, at a great expense, in 1558, for the se- 
curity of her subjects and the terror of her enemi 
fort on sliore for its defence. The Cliest at Chatlia 
Btituted the same year, in which the seamen agreed to leave 
a portion of their pay towards the relief of their fellows wl 
had been wounded at the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

Margate is a port much resorted to for sea-bathing; 
considerable quantity of corn is here exported, and vessels 
are continually passing to and from the coast of Ftandei 

Ramsgate is also noted as a bathing- place, and ha 
good harbour, which has been rendered secure by the 
erection of a stone pier. This place has some trade 
the Baltic. 

Sandwich, on the Stour, was known to th* Saxons by the 
name of Sandwlc, which indicated its low situation as 
built on the sea sands : although it was frequently plun- 
dered by the Danes, its consequence gradually advanced 
till the jieriod of the Conquest; and during the French 
wars in the reign of Edward III. it was the general ren- 
deKvous of the fleets and armies of that monarch. Near 
this town are the ruins of the Roman Castle Richborough, 
and a few small houses, the only remains of the ancient 
town of Stonar (the Lapis Tituli of the Romans). 

Anna.— Is not Sandwich one of the Cinque Ports? 

Mas, RowE. — Yes. Can you relate, George, what you 
lately read of them 1 

George. — They are havens, lying on the eastern coast, 

fticb had privileges granted them on condition of their 

g out ships, when required by Government, for the de- 

e of the coast against France, and which were employed 

inrty days, as often as called upon : they are Dover, Sand- 

K vicb, Romney, and Hithe in this county ; Hastings, Wi 

I, Rye, and Seaford in Sussex. 
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Mrs. Rowe. — Deal is a maritime town, lying opposite 
to (tiat part of the North Sea called the Downs, and troK 
its peculiar situation is more flourishing in time of war thn 
in peace. The constant influx of people, and the necessity i]| 
providing regular s\ippiies of ships' stores and provision^ 
render tliis a most eligible spot for traders. 

Dover, from its aSinity to the Continent, has been 
of ilie greatest importance from the earliest period of tit 
■tory ; and the site of the Castle is supposed to have 
a British fortress prior to the Roman invasion. This biuU* 
ing consists of almost every liind of fortification which tbc 
art of man could contrive to render it impregnabh 
be said to be composed of two courts, an upper and Iowa 
one, defended by deep, broad, dry ditches, from which 
munications with the inner towers have been made by 
like sub terraneous passages. The remains of the RoniM 
Pharos on the upper part of the Castle Hill, have 
worthy of remark, hut are now in a dilapidated state, 
roof having been destroyed, and the interior exposed ti 
ravages of the weather : the masonry on each side of the 
openings is very different from the ancient work : it is sup- ' 
posed to have been erected in the time of Julius Caesar. 
Contiguous to this building are the ruins of an ancient 
church, which is said to have been built by King Lucius in 
the second century. Dover is supposed to have derived 
its name from the ancient British word dmfyrTha, signifying 
a steep place ; the Saxons called it Dorfa and Dofris, which 
by the Normans was softened into Dovere. It was for- 
merly accounted the key of the kingdom : the harbour is 
made from a gap in the clifla, which are of great height, 

Hithe, in Saxon signifying a port or haven, was anci< 
of far greater consequence than at present, as is demi 
■trated by its being one of the principal Cinque Pol 
The church, built in tlie form of a cross, and dedicated 
St. Leonard, is a fine structure, occupying an elevation 
the declivity of a hill above the town. 

Komney, derived from the Saxon appellation rumen-ett^\ 
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importing a large watery expanse or marsti, is a port of 
some celebrity : in the neighbourhood are extensive bar- 
racks for infentry and cavalry. 

Elthani has the remains of a stately hall, now called King 
John's Barn, where a sumptuous entertainment was given 
by Edward 111. in 1356 to the captive King of France; and 
so great was the respect paid to this prisoner, that the Black 
Prince, King Edward's noble son, stood behind his chair, 
and waited upon him. 

Crayford is noted for a battle fought in 457, between the 
Saxons under Hengist, and the Britons, in which the latter 
were defeated. 

Cranbrook had the first woollen manufectory, which was 
erected by the Flemings (who settled here), from the en- 
couragement of Edward 111. 

Swanescombe is noted for being the place where the 
Kentish men met William the Conqueror, under cover of 
boughs of trees which they held in their hands, and which 
bad so striking an appearance, that he imagined it to be 
a moving forest. As soon as they approached bis army, 
they threw them down, displayed their banners, and de- 
manded their ancient rights and privileges, which if here- 
fused to grant, they were prepared to give bim battle ; Wil- 
liam found himself obliged to yield, and pledges being gives 
on both sides, they delivered over to him the Castle of 
Dover and the Earldom of Kent. 

Maidstone was called by the Saxons Medwegestun, from 
its situation on the Medwege, Middle River, or Medway, 
which descends in a wildly devious course, and adds beauty 
to a fruitful vale, where meadows, woodlands, rich orchards, 
and flourishing hop-grounds, combine to form a most ex- 
tensive variety of picturesque and romantic scenery. 

Tunbridge is seated on the river Medway, which is na- 
vigable for barges : here are the ruins of a large Castle, 
erected by Richard earl of Clare, natural son of Richard I. 
Five miles south of this place is Tunbridge Wells, cele- 
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brated for its chalybeate waters, discovered by Dudley lord 
North in 1606 ; they are at the bottom of three hills, named 
Mounts Sinai, Ephraim, and Pleasant, on which are build- 
ings for the accommodation of invalids, and shops noted for 
their elegant turnery-ware. Near these Wells are some high 
rocks, with cliffs and caverns, interspersed with gloomy 
passages leading through them. 

Gravesend is built on a declivity above the Thames : 
in the reign of Richard II. it was plundered and burnt by 
the French, who sailed up the Thames in galleys, and made 
many of the inhabitants prisoners. 

Dartford receives its name from its situation on a ford 
of tlie river Darent, and is noted for being the place where 
Wat Tyler's rebellion began. Here the first powder-mill in 
England was erected ; and here also are to be seen the re* 
mains of a monastery founded by Edward III. 

Woolwich owes its consequence to the establishment of a 
Royal Dock in the reign of Henry VIII., which was gready 
augmented by the foundation of a Royal Arsenal in the 
reign of George III. Here are also an academy for the 
instruction of cadets in the military sciences ; artillery bar- 
racks ; military hospitals, &c., which, as well as the dvil 
establishment, are under the immediate superintendence of 
the Master-general and the Board of Controul. 

Greenwich is justly celebrated for its Hospital for dis- 
abled seamen, an institution that does honour to the country, 
and immortalizes the memory of its royal founders, Wil- 
liam and Mary, who in 1694 granted, by their letters patent, 
the palace and buildings, with some lands, for its erection. 
Here is also a Royal Observatory, erected in 1675, by order 
of Charles II., for the purpose of obtaining a more accurate 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies, and in order to afford a 
greater facility for the attempts at discovering the longitude. 

George. — Greenwich may boast of having been the 
birthplace of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 

Anna. — ^It b also noted for having been the scene of 
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the arrest of Queen Anna Boleyn, by order of her tyran- 
nical husband. 

Mas. RowE. — Deptford derives its name from its sitna- 
uoo on the river Raveusboume : it was formerly spelled 
Depeford, from the deep ford over that stream. The Royal 
Dock, or King's Yard, from which it derives its present 
importance, was established by King Henry VIII. ; but 
it has been greatly improved since that period. — Name the 
principal rivers of Kent. 

George. — The Stour, Medway, Darent, and Rolher. 

Mrs. RowE. — Thq Stour ng«a in two streams near Len- 
ham, and proceeding through a beautiful country to Can- 
terbury, through which it again flows in a divided stream, 
and having formed in its progress three small islands:, 
uniting again a little below the city, runs in a north-easterly 
direction to the Isle of Thanet, which it separates from the 
main land, and falls into the English Channel. 

The Medway was called by the Britons Vaga.and changed 
hy the Saxons to Medweg, in consequence of its sinuous 
course and mazy iranderings. It has four principal sources, 
only one of which is in this county, two being in Sussex, 
and the other in Surrey : it is a Sne stream, plentifidly 
stored with fish of various species, particularly salmon and 
sturgeon; it flows in a winding direction to Maidstone, 
and then, augmenting in depth and breadth, passes through 
Rochester to the Thames, between the islands of Sheppey 
and Grain. 

The Darent rises on the borders of Surrey, and falls into 
the Thames near Long Reach. 

The Rother, anciently called Limene, rises on the Sussex 
border, and flows south-easterly into Rye harbour. — Are 
there any islands near the Kentish coast? 

Ann4. — Yes : those of Thanet, Sheppey, and Grain. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Thanet forms the north-east corner of 
Kent, and contains the sea- ports of Margate and Ramsgate, 
with eight other parishes. 
^^ Sheppey lies in the mouth of the Thames, and is separated 
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firoH &e Bttib hmd hw m biih of Ae river Medway called 
tke Ejtss S«x&e. Tte iiImiI mntiin« the fiirtress of Sheer* 
buk br Oades n. ID defend Ae moadi of the Medf 



Gnin Idmd ii parted ham tbe muD land by the little 
river Scnj. Off tbe ead of dds oie is die Nore Light, 
phced tbere to warn tbe muiner of tbe loDg and narrov 
and-banks wbicb fie m pamllri ranges in tbe estuary of 
tbe Tbames. 

Kent ii considered a pleasant ooonty ; and besides tbe 
nsoal products of a^ricoltnTe, it grows tbe finest hops in 
great abondanoe, and also various kinds of fruits, especially 
chories and apples. — ^Name some oi tbe most celebrated 
diaracters to wbidi tbis county bas given birtb. 

Geoege. — ^Natbaniel Lardner, a celebrated Nonconform- 
ist dirine, and one of tbe ablest defenders of tbe Christian 
Church. His work entitled ** Tbe Credibility of the Gospel 
History" is one of tbe strongest bulwarks against Deism. 

William Pitt, second son of tbe illustrious Earl of Chat- 
bam. This great statesman ¥ras appointed ChanceUor of the 
Exchequer when only twoi^-tbree years old, and continued 
Prime Minister, witb very little interruption, till bis death, 
which happened in 1806. 

Sir PhiUp Sidney, alike distinguished for his wit, learn- 
ing, politeness, and courage. He was General of the Horse 
under Queen Elizabeth, and died of a wound he received 
at the battle of Zutphen. 

Sir Francis Walsingham, a celebrated statesman, and se- 
cretary to Queen Elizabeth. To this great man Britons 
owe much, for his zealous support of the Protestant reli- 
gion. He encouraged navigation, and the arts and sciences ; 
and his most favourite maxim was, ** Knowledge is never 
too dear." 



Mrs. Rowe. — Name the six southern counties. 
Anna. — Sussex, Hampshire, Dorsetshire, Devonshire, 
Somersetshire, and Cornwall. 
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•a. — Hainpsliire, Surrey, Kent, and the Britiah niannel. 
Toami. — 1 , Chichester ; 2, Arundel; 3,Sleyning; 4,NewSbore- 

ham; 5, Brigh the! m stone ; 6, Lewea; 7, Seaford; 8, Battle; 

9,Uasdngs; 10, Winch el aea; II, Rye; 12, East Grinstead; 

13, Horsham; 14, Cuckfield ; 15, Pelworth; 16, Midhurst. 
Mivers. — a, Arun ; b, Adur; c, Ouse; d, Cockmare; e, RoCher. 
Capet and Bays.— A, Beacliy Head; B, SeUej Bill; C, Peveo- 

Bey Bay. 
/iland.—D, Thomcy Island. 
Forest, — E, Ashdown Forest. 



i the boundariea, chief towns, 



Mrs. ro we.— What 

and extent of Sussex? 

George. — It has on the north, Surrey and Kent ; south, 
the British Channel ; east, Kent ; and on the west, Hatnp- 
ihire. The places of moat note are, Chichester, Arunde), 
Hastings, Battle, Winchelsea, Rye, Brighthelraatone or 
Brighton, Lewes, Horsham, Shoreham, Heathfield, Pet- 
worth, Worthing, and Seaford. From east to west it mea- 
sures full 70 miles, and from north to south in no part 
more than 28. 

T (a bishop's See,) is a fine city 
earn which runs into the British 
irries on some trade in corn and 
ritain can boast of higher antiquity 
n is supposed to have been prior to 
tans, when it is said to have become 
. About the end of the fifth century 
ind rebuilt by his son Cissa, second 
king of the South Saxons, who named it after himself, and 
made it his royiil residence and the capital of his domi- 
nions. As such, it must have been a flourishing plai 
Sgbeit united the kingdoma of the Heptarchy ; but 
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Mrs. Rowe.— Chichesti 
on the Lavant, a smalt sti 
Channel, and by which it c 
malt. Few places in Brit, 
than this city ; its orig 
the invasion of the Roi 
the capital of the Regn 
itwas destroyed by Ella, a 
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the ravages of the Danes (who for some centuries com- 
mitted incursions on the coast of Britain), it seems to have 
declined. The episcopal See was not established here till 
the reign of William the Conqueror, who removed it from 
Selsea. It was besieged in 1643 by Cromwell's friends, 
when the royalists were soon obliged to capitulate. The 
most capacious edifice is the Cathedral, dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, which was completed in 1108; but being 
built of wood, it was burnt in 1114: its rebuilding was 
immediately commenced, and as King Henry I. was muni- 
ficent in his contributions, it was speedily raised to its 
former splendour : — in 1187 another conflagration destroyed 
the roof, which was restored. This city is walled round, 
and its four gates may be seen from the market-place. 
Roman coins and pavements have been frequently found in 
it, — and in 1723 one, bearing a remarkable inscriptioQi 
which appeared to be a relic of the ancient rulers of Britain, 
and which is now preserved at Groodwood, the seat of the 
Duke of Richmond. Excellent lobsters are found in the 
bay formed by the mouth of the little stream on which the 
city stands. Here are manufactures of baize, blankets, 
and coarse woollen cloths. 

Arundel is pleasantly situated on the river Arun. Its 
Castle, which was a place of great fame in the earliest 
record of history, is now the seat of the Duke of Norfolk : 
whoever possesses it becomes Earl of Arundel, without any 
patent or creation from the Crown : no other place in En- 
gland has this peculiar privilege. 

Anna. — It was in this hospitable mansion that the Em- 
press Maude was first received when she landed in England 
to dispute her claims with Stephen. 

Mrs. Rowe. — At that time the beautiful Adeliza, relict 
of Henry I., resided in it; who, when Stephen appeared be- 
fore the Castle at the head of a large army, sent him the 
following spirited message : — " I have received the empress 
as my friend, not as your enemy, and have no intention 
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10 interfere in her quarrels ; I therefore bee she may be 
permitted to quit Arundel, and try her fortuite in Bome 
other place : but if you are determined to besiege her here, 
1 will endure the last extremity of war rather than give her 
up, or suffer the laws of hospitality lo be violated," Stephen 
was so surprised at the boldness of this speech, that he al- 
lowed the empress to retire to Bristol. 

Hastings is a sea-port, and carries on a considerable 6sh- 
ing trade : it is seated betneeci high cliffs or hills, on an 
arm of the sea called the Bourne. Near it was fought the 
most memorable battle in the annals of £nglii>h history, 
in 1066, between Harold 11., who was then reigning over 
England, and William duke of Normandy, in which the 
former was entirely defeated and slain, and William ob- 
tained, with the Crown of England, the appellation of Con- 
queror : fifteen thousand of the Normans are said to have 
fallen, and a much greater number of the English were 
killed. Hastings is supposed to have derived its name from 
a Danish pirate, who erected s small fortress he' ?, as he 
was accustomed to do wherever be landed for plunder. It 
once held the 6rst place among the Cioque Ports, and still 
enjoys peculiar immunities and privileges. 

Battle, or Battel, derives its name from the memorable 
battle above related ; and an abbey was founded in com- 
memoration of that great victory. 

Winchelsea, built in the reign of Edward I., is now a 
place of no consequence, though it still retains its privi- 
leges as one of the Cinque Forts. Upon a plain are the 
ruins of a Castle built by Henry VIII. 

Brighthelmstone, or Brighton, is said to have derived its 
name from Brighthelm, a Saxon bishop. It once possessed 
an extensive fishing trade, but is now principally indebted 
for its importance to the professional skill of Dr. Patrick 
Rusael, whose revival of the medicinal use of sea-water has 
recommended it to visitors of distinction, it being chiefly 
v'^unous as a batbing-place ; — and for the Pavilion, the : 
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of royally at certain periods of the year. Charles II, em- 
barked at this place for France in the year 16fil, after the 
disastrous battle of Worcester. 

.ewes, accounted the capital, is a populous town, sealed 

tbe river Ouse, (which is navigable for barges,) in a 
beautiful and fertile country. On a hill are the remains of 
an ancient Castle, from the summit of which you command 
a delightful and extensive prospect. Near this place, in 
1 S64, was fought a bloody battle, when Henry III. and his 
son, aflerwards Edward I., were made prisoners by tbe 
Earl of Leicester. 

Horsbani, on the river Adur, was bo called from Horaa, 
tiie brother of Hengist the Saxon. Here the Assizes are 
sometimes held; and it supplies the London market widi 
fine poultry. 

Rye is a populous town. Its harbour, being choked widi 
sand, will admit only small vessels : it has, however, a con- 
siderable trade in corn, maJt, hops, timber, and wool; and 
its fishermen supply the London market with turhot, soles, 
snd plaice. It is seated on the edge of a clitfat the mouth 
of the Rothcr. In the reign of Edward III. it was forti> 
fied. 

Shorebara has a good harbour, Ella the Saxon landed 
here, and drove the British into a great wood, called the 
Forest of Anderida, (now the Wold of Sussex,) and pos- 
sessing himself of this part of the CO imtry, established the 
kingdom of the South Saxons, 

At Heathfield is a pedestal, with a suitable inscription, 
erected near the spot where the notorious rebel Jack Cade 
was killed. This insurrection took place in the year 1450, 
in the reign of Henry Vi., and, under a leader of higher 
rank and honour, might have produced a revolution. Jack 
Cade, alias John Amendall, was discovered in a garden by 
Alexander Iden, Esq,, then sherifTof Kent, and, after making 
some resistance, was killed ; his body was brought to Lon- 
don, a reward of 1000 marks having been offered by 
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damation to anyperson who brought him in, dead or alive; 

and his head was fixed upon London Bridge. 

At Petvrorth is the seat of the Eatl of Egretnont ; in the 
armoury of this house is a sword supposed to have been 
that of the famed Harry Hotspur. 

Worthing is frequented as a retired bathing -place, and 
has increased greatly within a few years. 

Seaford is a port which has Buffered much from the de- 
predations of foreign enemies: it was attacked by the French 
in 1650, who were repulsed by Sir Nicholas Peiham. 

The northern and middle parts of Sussex were formerly 
covered with forests ; and though many of them have been 
cut down, the county is still well furnished with timber, par- 
ticularly about Ashdown Forest. The Downs are a range 
of green hills, affording excellent pasturage for sheep, 

Thorney Island, in a bay at the mouth of the Lavant, is 
about four miles io circumference, and contains a village of 
the same name. — Tell me which are the principal rivers in 

George.— The Rother, Adur, Ouse, Arun, and Lavant. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The rivers of Sussex are insignificant 
streams in comparison with those of some other counties ; 
but they ate exclusively its own, as their sources are eon- 
fined within the limits of the county. 

The Rother rises in the northern part, and after running 
eastward to the borders of Kent, falls into the Channel at 
Rye. 

The Adur, or Beeding, rises in tlie north, and proceed- 
ing southward, falls into the Channel near Brighton. 

The Ouse (which is a name common to so many English 
rivers,) rises in the northern part, and after passing through 
Lewes, falls into the Channel near Seaford. 

The Arun, rising on the western borders, meanders 
through a pleasant country, and falls into the sea a little 
below Arundel ; it is famous for mullets. 

The Lavant is a small stream which washes the city of 
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Chichester. — Can you name any distinguished characters 
who were horn in this county ? 

Anna. — William Collins, a poet, the greatest part of 
whose life was spent in disease and misery, and who, wheo 
fortune favoured him, hecame a lunatic; — and John Selden, 
a celehrated antiquary, who was skilled in the Hebrew and 
Oriental languages. 
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Boundaries.^-DoTset&hire, Wiltshire, Berkshire, Surrey, Sxokx, 
and the English Channel. 

Toums.^l, Winchester; 2, Southampton; 3, Bishops Waltham ; 
4, Fareham ; 5, Gosport ; 6, Portsmouth ; 7, Havant ; 8, Pe- 
tersfield ; 9, Alton ; 10, Odiham ; 11, Basingstoke ; 12, Abes- 
ford; 13, Whitchurch; 14, Kingsclere; 15, Andover; 16,Stock- 
hridge; 17, Rumsey; 18, Fordingbridge ; 19, Ringwood; 
20, Christchurch ; 21, Hurst Castle; 22, Lymington, 

Rivers. — a, Test; b, Itchen; c, Avon; d, Stour; e, Medina, in 
the Isle of Wight. 

Islands.^A, Isle of Wight, containing — 1, Cowes; 2, Newport; 
3, Newtown ; 4, Yarmouth ; 5, Freshwater ; 6, Brixton ; 
7, Carisbrooke ; 8, Blackwater ; 9, Bonchurch ; 10, Bra- 
ding; 11, St. Helen's; 12, St. Catherine's Sea-mark; — 
B, Portsea Island ; C, the Needles. 

Forests. — D, New Forest ; E, East Bere. 
F, Spithead, where men-of-war anchor. 

Islands lying in the English Channel*. 

A, Jersey, containing, a, St. Helier ; b, St. Aubin's. 

B, Guernsey, containing, c, Port St. Pierre. 

C, Aldemey. D, Race of Aldemey. £, Caskets. F, Sark. 



Mrs. Rowe. — jTELL me the houndaries of Hampshire, 
with its length, breadth, and chief towns. 

* The map of these Islands is attached to the map of Pembroke- 
shire. 
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Geohge. — It ia bounded on the north by Berkshire ; 
south, by the British Channel ; east, by Surrey and Sussex ; 
and west, by Wiltshire and Dorsetshire. It extends in 
length about 42 miles, and in breadth 35. The places of 
most importance are, Winchester, Southampton, Ports- 
mouth, Lymington, Christchurch, Andover, Basingstoke, 
Odiham, Alton, and Bishops Waltham. 

Mrs, Rowe. — Winchester is a very eminent and ancient 
bishop's See: Its early history is involved in all the oblivion 
of those distant ages, which, from the romantic legends that 
are loo frequently mingled with their records, may be 
almost termed fabulous. At the union of tht^ Saiion king- 
doms under Egbert, it was advanced to the dignity of me- 
tropolis of the whole island, when the commerce of the city 
greatly increased ; and the principal inhabitants formed a 
guild, under the protection of their sovereign, which is re- 
corded to be the first association of the kind for the space 
of a whole century. In the reign of Alhelstan, grandson 
of Alfred the Great, a remarkable combat took place be- 
tween Colbrand the Danish giant, and Guy earl of War- 
wick, in Hyde Meadow, near this city, which from this cir- 
cumstance was termed Dane iVIark. Edgar (named the 
Peaceable) greatly increased the importance of Winchester : 
among many other judicious regulations, he established a 
standard legal measure for the whole kingdom, in order to 
prevent frauds arising from the diversity of m 
was the origin of the celebrated Winchester n 

Anna. — It was here that King John resided during his 
troubles. 

Mrs. Rowe. — It ia noted for being the birthplace of 
his son Henry III., and also of Prince Arthur, son of 
Henry VII. The Cathedral of Winchester may be con- 
sidered one of the most Inlerestinff buildings in the king- 
dom, and an instructive model of Saxon, Norman, and En- 
glish architecture ; but particularly of the latter, both in its 
early and improved state. 
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Georoe. — Was it not in lliis edifice tliat Emma tbe queen 
of Ethelred II. undemeot the fiery ordeal ? 

tiRS. RowE. — Yes : this unfortunate princess, who £roin 
her great beauty had been atyled the Pearl of Normandy, 
after having had her character most falsely calumniated, 

sled on undergoing the fiery ordeal in the presence of 
the king and a numerous assembly ; which was, to walk 
blindfolded over nine red-liot ploughsharea ; and if she 
escaped unhurt, her character would be unimpeachable. 
It is recorded that she underwent this trial without suf- 
fering any harm, and for her extraordinary deliverance in- 
creased the possessions of tl)e Church by the gift of nine 

The Castle, erected by "William tbe Conqueror, was the 
scene of many important transactions : scarcely any part of 
it is now to be seen : it occupied the commanding spot 
where stands the shell of a palace, built by Sir Christopher 
Wren for Charles II., which was never completed, and which 
in now converted into barracks. The episcopal See is so 
rich, that when King Edward HI. would have preferred 
it« bishop (Edmonton) to Canterbury, be refused, saying, 
" Though Canterbury was the higher rack, Winchester was 
the better manger." On tbe Southampton road is the 
hoHpiial of St, Cross, or St, Croix, founded by a bishop 
for lllB support of twelve decayed tradesmen ; and at which 
nil trnvellers who call have a right to demand some bread 
nnd beer, which is brought to them. Near it is St. Ca- 
therine's Hill, on which are a cluster of trees, and an in- 
irenchment, from which Oliver Cromwell bombarded the 
city of Winchester, and afterwards took it. Although the 
river Itchen, on which this city is situated, is navigable for 
barges, but little trade is carried on here. 

Southampton, formerly known by the name of Haunion, 
although of great antiquity, is not noticed in history till 
A.n. fiTa, when it was attacked by the Danes, who landed 
from thirty-three vessels; but after c 
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cities, ihey were repubed and driven to iheir ships. It is 
liluated on a fine inlet of the sea called Tiisatiton Bay, or 
Souihamptoa Water, which, being deep enough to admit ihe 
largest vessels, renders it a place of great importance. The 
Castle was seated on the west side of the town ; but very 
little of the ancient building is now remaining, it having 
been modernized. The new church is much admired, being 
designed from various ancient temples of Grecian and Italian 
architecture : the roof is said to be the most masterly per- 
ftwrnance of the kind in the world. Soudiampton traffics con- 
siderably in French and PoriugTiese wines, and in the New- 
ibundland lisheriea ; it has likewise a particular connexion 
with the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Aldemey, and Sark, 
and has a manufacture of silk and carpets. About two miles 
from it is Woodmill, where there is a curious manufacture 
of ships' blocks, from which the royal dock-yarda are sup- 
plied. It is also much resorted to as a fashionable bathing- 

Akna. — Was it not here that King Canute so wisely re- 
proved the flattery of his courtiers ? 

Mbs. Rowb.— It was; and George will relate to you 
in what way he is said to have shown ihera how much lie 
scorned their adulation. 

Geosge. — Canute being one day (when residing at South- 
ampton,) disgusted at the flattery of his attendants, who 
declared his power to be uncootroulable, desired his chair 
to be placed on the sea-shore, at the time the tide 
coming in, and in a commanding voice ordered the sea to 
retire : " The land upon which I ait is mine (said he) ; I 
charge thee to approach no nearer, nor dare to wet the feet 
of thy lawful sovereign." Then feigning to sit in expecta- 
tion of submission, until the waves began lo surround him, 
he said to his courtiers, " The power of God is alone om- 
nipotent, and He only is Lord and Master whom earth and 

Mks. Rowe. — His piety was truly exemplified in this 
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instance to his subjects, by showing them, that although he 
was their eaitlily sovereign, he knew there was a Divine 
Providence to whom he must be acoonntable for his actions. 

Portsmouth is supposed by some historians to have re- 
ceived its name from Porta, a Saxon chief, who landed here, 
and is the most considerable harbour for men-of-war in 
England. It is formed by a bay running up between Port- 
sea Island, on which the town is situated, and the opposite 
peninsula, having a narrow entrance, commanded by tbe 
town and forts. It was anciently defended by a wall of 
timber covered with earth, a bastion to the north-east, and 
two forts of hewn stone at the mouth of the harbour, b^on 
by Edward IV., increased by Henry VII., and greatly im- 
proved by Queen Elizabeth : succeeding princes have con- 
tinued to add to the improvements of this place, so that it 
may now with justice be styled the most regular fortress 
in Britain. Tbe dock-yards resemble distinct towns, in 
which arc employed a vast number of men. It also pos- 
sesses a fine arsenal for laying up cannon : here is water 
enough for ships of the largest size, and the harbour is suf- 
ficiently capacious to contain the whole British navy. South- 
west of Portsmouth, and sheltered on the south by the Isle 
of Wight, is Spithead, a noted road or anchoring place for 
men-of-war, when prepared for actual service. 

GuoiiOE. — In 1101 Robert Duke of Normandy landed 
here with a powerful army, intending to dispute the pos- 
sesHlon of the English throne with his younger brother 
Henry I., who had usurped it ; but by the interference of 
the Barons he relinquished his design, and consented to 
terms of reconciliation. 

Lyroington, anciently called Lentune, is a populous town 
of remote origin, situated on the declivity of an eminence 
on the western bank of the Lymington river, a short di- 
stance from its confluence with the sea, which renders it 
extremely favourable for trade. It is chiefly noted for a 
considerable manufacture of marine salt, so called from its 
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being mede ofsea-nater, a greaiqaamujt of wliiefc iaex- 
poned to America. 

Christ church, called by the Saxtws Tweoo-ea, frns ita 
situation betneen the rivers Avon and Stmtr, olikh oake 
themselves a little below the town : its present appellaikMi 
is derived from the ancieni church and priory erected here, 
and dedicated to the Saviour Christ. The fonner is a noble 
structure, and displays considerable portions of Nonnan 
architecture, although it has been greatly altered ; the latter 
is so ancient, that there are no records of its early history, 
but it is supposed to be of Saxon origin. Ralph Flambard, 
bishop of Durham, and minion of the tyrannic W illism Ru- 
Tus, added greatly to this establishment, nhicb consisted of 
a dean and twenty-four canons; of this buildii^ little is 
now to be seen. The bay or harbour of Chriatcbitrch is 
spacious, but from various local causes it is too shaUonr to 
admit vessels of large burden. 

Andover is a populous tonn on the river Ande, and has 
a manufactory of shalloons, besides a considerable malting 
trade. At the village of Weyhill, near this town, is held 
the largest fair in England for sheep, hops, and cheese. 

Basingstoke, situated in a pleasant part of (he country, is 
a large ancient town, and from its standing at the junction 
of five great roads, commands an extensive trade : the 
church, erected under the auspices of Bishop Fox, is a 
spacious and handsome structure. Some remains may yet 
be traced of an hospital founded by Henry HI. for the 
maintenance of aged and impotent priests, at the request 
and on the estate of Walter de Merton, who was then Lord 
High Chancellor of England, and afterwards Bishop of 
Rochester. The trade of this town is greatly facilitated by 
a canal cut from the river Wey in Surrey, by means of 
which it communicates with the Thames. 

Odiham is a pleasant town, and formerly possessed a 
■oyal palace and park : hops are successfully cultivated in 
IghbourhooiJ. 
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Alton, situated on the river Wey, has a consideraH* 
manuractiire of corded stuffs and serges ; it is noted for 
being the seat of an engagement in 1643, between the 
partizans of King Charles I,, under tlie command of Lord 
Hopetown, and the Parliamentary army, headed by Sir 
William Waller, in which the former were defeated. 

Bishops Waltham is so styled from having once been the 
residence of the bishop of Winchester, who had a palace ot 
Castle in it, erected by Henry de Blois, brother to King 
Stephen, which still exhibits traces of its ancient magnifi- 
cence, althougii it was much injured in the civil wars of the 
seventeenth century. — Which are the piincipel rivers of 
this county 7 

Anna. — The Itchen, Avon, Test, and >Stour. 
Mas. Howe. — The Itchen rises near the centre of the 
county, passes by Winchester, and afler gliding througii 
fertile meadows, falls into Southampton Bay. 

The Avon enters this county from Wiltshire, and after 
washing the western part of the New Forest, falls into the 
English Channel below Christchurch. 

The Test, or Tese, rises in the north- western part of the 
county, and proceeding southwards, forms the head of 
Southampton Bay. 

The course of the Stout is very short in this county : it 
enters it at the south-west corner from Dorsetshire, and 
the Avon just before that river enters the sea. 
E. — In this county is the New Forest, an exten- 
of land overrun with deer, of which William the 
ir made a hunting-ground, by cruelly dispossessing 
:s of their lands and habitations ; and were it not 
o dive into the decrees of heaven, we might sup- 
here punished by Providence for liis barbarity, 
ons, Richard and William, wiili his grandson 
; all killed while enjoying the sport the forest 
afforded. Near Stony Cross is Bufus's stone, placed there to 
mark the spot where his son William Rufus was accidentally 
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shut by Sir Walter Tyrrel, oa the 3nd of August UOO, by 
an arrow glancing from a tree> It is now a great nursery 
of oaks for tlie navy. 

The forest of East Bere chiefly belongs to the Crown. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Which are the principal islands belonging 
to Hampshire ! 

Anna. — Those of Wight and Portsea, to which may be 
added, Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and Sark. 

Mrs. Rowe The Isle of Wight lies to the south, and 

maybe consideredapartof that county : it is about 13 miles 
in length, and 21 in breadth. ^What are its chief towns? 

George. — Newport, Cowea, and Yarmouth. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Newport, the largest and best frequented 
town in the island, on the river Medina, which is navigable 
to it for small vessels, has a manufacture of starch. This 
town was incorporated by James I., and is governed by a 
mayor, twelve aldermen, and a recorder : about a mile from 
hence stands the general hospital of the island, in a moat 
eligible situation both for health and convenience. 

Cowes, at its most northerly extremity, is divided into 
two parts by the river Medina, at the mouth of which it 
stands, and is a pleasing and agreeable town, carrying oil 
a considerable trade in provisions, especially in time of war. 
In the western part of the town is a Casde, built by 
Henry VIII ., which has recently been strengthened by ad- 
ditional works. 

Yarmouth is the third best town, standing on the sea- 
shore at the western part of the island : at a distance it has 
the appearance of being very mean, but on approaching it 
the buildings are neat. It is a corporate town, and the 
custom which the charter directs for electing the mayor is 
a singular one ; the ten councilmen and two commoners, 
who are to select a person for that office, are shut up in 
the Town Hall, and denied all provisions till nine of the 
twelve are unanimous ; so that dread of starvation is likely 
speedily to reconcile their si 
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Near the centre of the island is the Castle of CarisbrOoke, 
rendered famous for having been the prison of the unforta- 
nate King Charles I. for more than a year after he was de- 
throned, and from which he made a fruitless attempt to 
escape. 

The air of this island is very salubrious, and it is famed 
for the longevity of its inhabitants ; the fertility of its soil 
and its amenity occasion it to be resorted to by many 
parties for pleasure. 

Anna. — Are there any rivers of importance in this island? 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Medina is the principal one, and was 
anciently called the Mede ; it rises in the south, and flowing 
directly north, after dividing the island into two nearly 
equal parts, falls into the sea below Cowes, and is not un- 
frequently named after that town. 

George. — I see by the map some rocky isles at the 
north-western angle of the island. 

Mrs. Rowe. — They have obtained the name of the 
Needles, from one of them being singularly pointed and 
lofly, resembling a needle in shape ; it was 120 feet 
high, and with some smaller ones was separated from the 
main land by the force of the waves : this rock fell some 
years ago, and entirely disappeared, its base having been 
undermined by the sea. The Isle of Wight derives its 
name from Guith, or Guiet, a British word, signifying the 
divorced or separated : its principal natural products are 
a pure white pipe-clay, and a fine white crystalline sand, 
which latter is used in the manufacture of glass. 

The Isle of Portsea lies between the harbours of Ports- 
mouth and Langstone ; it is nearly five miles long, and from 
three to four broad : it communicates with the main land by 
two bridges, secured by a triple intrenchment, one for the 
entrance, the other for the departure of passengers. 

There are also four other islands, lying between Cape La 
Hogue in Normandy, and Cape Frebelle in Britanny, which 
belong to the diocese of Winchester, 
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Guernsey is about thirty miles in circumference, and is 
part of the remains of ihe Duchy of Normnnciy depending 
on the kings of England, to whom it has been subject ever 
since the Conquest : tlie air is salubrious, and the soil very 
fertile. Port St. Pierre is the principal town, and possesses 
the only harbour in the island, which is guarded by two 
forts, one called the Old Castle, and the other Castle Cor- 
net : its manufactures are principally knit stockings and 

Jersey was known to tJie Romans by the name of Cse- 
earea : it is about twelve miles long, and six broad. In 
consequence of numerous rocks and sands, it is extremely 
difficult of access ; but in 1781 a body of French effected 
a landing under the command of Baron do Rullecourt, who 
were punished for their audacity by being all either killed, 
wounded, or made prisoners ; since which period round 
towers have been erected in all accessible parts of the 
coast. This likewise is part of the ancient Norman patri~ 
mony depending on the kings of England, who appoint the 
governor ; but the civil administration is intrusted to a 
bajlifi' and twelve jurats. This island afforded protection 
to Charles II. during his misfortunes, when no other part of 
his dominions dared to recognise him. The principal towns 
are St. Hilier, and St. Aiibins. The former is pleasantly 
situated on the coast ; it has a good harbour, and a. stone 
pier ; the Castle is a handsome building, in which the go- 
vernor resides. St. Aubins stands on a bay of the same 
name, and is defended by a fort : the market here is so 
thronged with merchants, that it has the appearance of 
an exchange. The manufactures are similar to those of 
Guernsey, and both places have a. considerable share in the 
Newfoundland fishery : the language spoken by the inha- 
bitants is French, with which they frequently intermingle 
English words, 

Alderney lies nearest to the Norman coast, from which 
I is separated by a strait called the Race of Alderney, 
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which in stormy weather is a dangerons passage : it is 
about eight miles in compass, and, from its fruitful pas- 
turage, is noted for a breed of cows, which, though small, 
are particularly valuable for the sweetness and quality of 
their milk. On a range of rocks lying to the west, called 
the Caskets, the hopes of Henry 1. were frustrated by the 
loss of his only son, who i*as shipwrecked there on his 
passage from France, where he had been to secure himself 
in his Norman dominions ; and in 1 744 the Victory, a first- 
rate man-of-war, commanded by Sir John Balchen, was here 
entirely lost with all on board. 

Sark is a small island, not exceeding two miles In length, 
depending on Guernsey, and is esteemed for the fertility 
of its soil, and the salubrity of its air, which is evinced by 
the longevity of its inhabitants, who eiijoy from nature sH 
the conveniences of life. This island abounds with wild 
fowl ; and its chief manufactures are stockings, caps, 
gloves, and waistcoats, which are exported by means of 
small vessels (constructed for the purpose) to Bristol, and 
other western parts of England. The religion of the inha- 
bitants of these islands is that of the Church of England. — 
Name some of the most learned men which Hampshire hat 
produced. 

Geokg£. — Lilly, a celebrated grammarian, who published 
several works in the Latin tongue ; he was intimate with 
the most erudite men o£ his time, and obtained the parti- 
cular eulogiuras of Erasmus for his skill in the languages 
and grammatical scieiKcs. 

Sir William Petty, distinguished by his application to 
philosophy ; he was physician to the arniy in Ireland, and 
wrote several pieces on political arithmetic. 

William of Wykeham, or Wickham, bishop of Win- 
chester in the reigns of Edward HI., Ricliard II., and 
Henry IV. ; he was a great encourager of learning and 
virtue, enforcing by his own example the principles he in- 
culcated. He was the founder of a college at Oxford, and 
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i>ne at Winchester; and by his advice Edward III. built 
W^indsor Castle. 

Dr. Isaac Watts, a celebrated divine, and author of many 
religious works, a Treatise on Logic, and one on the Im^ 
provement of the Mind ; his life was one continued scene 
>f useful labours. 



DORSETSHIRE. 



Boundaries, — Devonshire, Somersetshire, Wiltshire, Hampshire, 
and the English Channel. 

Toums. — 1, Dorchester; 2, Ceme; 3, Milton; 4, Bere; 5, Ware- 
ham ; 6, Corfe Castle ; 7, Swanwich ; 8, Poole ; 9, Wlnbom 
Minster; 10, Blandford; 11, Cranboume; 12, Shaftshury; 
13, Stourmlnster; 14, Stalbridge; 15, Beminster; 16, Brid- 
port; 17, Abbotsbury; 18, Weymouth; 19, Melcombe Regis; 
20, Lyme Regis. 

Rivers. — a, the Stour; b. Piddle; c, Frome. 

Islands. — A, Purbeck Island ; B, Isle of Portland; and some small 
Islets in Poole Harbour. 

Bays and Capes. — C, Studland Bay ; D, Portland Race ; £, Chesil 
Bank. 



Mrs. Rowe. — x HE next county we have to consider is 
Dorsetshire. — Tell me its situation and extent. 

Anna. — This irregularly formed county has on the north, 
Wiltshire and Somersetshire; south, the English Channel; 
nrest, Devonshire ; and on the east, Hampshire : it mea- 
sures from north to south 36 miles, and more than 50 from 
sast to west. 

Mrs. Rowe. — What are its chief towns ? 

George. — rDorchester, Poole, Weymouth, Melcombe 
legis, Lyme Regis, Abbotsbury, Blandford, Bridport, 
>wanwich, and Corfe Castle. 

¥ 5 
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Mrs. Rows. — Dorchester, the county-town^ is seated 
on the river Frome : it has considerable manufactures of 
broad-cloths and serges, but Is chiefly noted for its excel- 
lent strong beer, which forms a very great branch of trade: 
the streets are well paved, and it is a remarkably well-built 
town. It is evident that this place had existence in the British 
ages, as its Roman name Durnovaria (or the passage of the 
rivers) is a word of British extraction : its present tide is 
derived from the Saxon one, Dorncaster, and under that 
government it was of considerable importance. No event 
of consequence occurred here from the Conquest until the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, when between the years 1587 
and 1594, not less than six persons suffered death on ac- 
count of their religion, from the severe penal statutes then 
existing. In 1613 it was partly destroyed by fire, SOO 
houses and three churches being consumed. In the dvfl 
wars of the 17th century Dorchester was noted for its dis- 
affection to the royal cause, which was so great, that it was 
termed the magazine in which were kept the stores of re- 
bellion. 

George. — It was here that the inhuman Judge Jeffries, 
in 1685 (in consequence of the Duke of Monmouth's re- 
bellion), tried 30 persons in one day, when 21 were found 
guilty and condemned ; the ensuing day 292 pleaded guilty, 
they were also condemned, and 82 were ordered for im- 
mediate execution. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Of the public edifices in this town St. Pe- 
ter's Church is pre-eminent, being a magnificent structure 
near the centre of the town, and possessing many beautiful 
monuments ; but the most curious relics of antiquity are 
the effigies of two warriors, one supposed to be the repre- 
sentation of one of the early Crusaders, the other to have 
belonged to the Chidiocks, who founded the ancient priory. 
The environs of Dorchester are very pleasant, it being sur- 
rounded by agreeable walks, planted with rows of lime and 
sycamore trees. 
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Foole derives its name Irom the bay or pool oo vinch 
it stands ; it is a flourishing port, and first roK iota Cod- 
sequence when the ancient lowo of Wareham fell into de- 
cay : the harbour is secure for vessel* of a moderate size. 
One of the principal branchcE of business is the Newfoui»d- 
laiid fishery, to nhich place it annually sends several ves- 
sels, which carry out provisions and other commodities, 
and bring back cargoes of fish caught on the great cod- 
banks ; it likewise imports deals from Norway, ha« a com- 
mercial intercourse with America, and a coasting trade in 
corn. Near the mouth of the harbour is an oyster-bank, 
whence vast quantities of oysters are carried to be fattened 
in the creeks of Essex and the Thames. 

Anna. — In the year 1+83 Henry, Eail of Richmond, 
afterwards Henry VII,, was driven near this town in a 
storm : Richard 111., willing to get him inio his power, or- 
dered signals to be made encouraging him to land, though 
the shore was lined with soldiers ; but ihe Earl was wary, 
for, receiving an ambiguous answer to one of his messages, 
he doubted the faith of the offered civility, and immediately 
sailed back to France. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Weymouth and Mdcombc Regis, though 
separated by the river Wey, at the mouth of which they 
stand, are united by means of a drawbridge, and have made 
but one Corporation since the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; 
tijey form a neat and agreeable sea-port : the harbour, which 
was once good, is now choked with sand, the trade therefore 
is inconsiderable ; this ia, however, compensated by the great 
resort to it for sea-bathing: the air is salubrious, and the 
beach remarkably fine. King George III. nnd his family 
frequently resided at Gloucester Lodge, in the front of the 
bay. Packet-boats are stationed here, to and from Guern- 
sey and Jersey. 

Geobge.— It was here, in 1471, that Margaret of An- 
jou, queeo of the imfortuaate Henry VI., landed from 
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H France with Prince Edward her son, in order to restore 
H her husband lo his rights. 

H Mrs. Ruwe.— Lyme Regis is seated on the little river 

H Lyme, on the extreme borders of Devonshire, whence it 
H derives its name : it has a good harbour, Tormed by a noble 
H pier, called the Cobb, behind which vessels may lie in safety ; 
* it is resortt:d to for sea-bathing, but the heacli is pebbly. 
George. — la 1 GS5 the Dukt: of Moamouih landed here 
for the execution of his ill-judged design against James II., 
which terminated in his own destruction, and that of many 

Abbotsbury derives its appellation from a magiiiBcenl 
Abbey which it once possessed, founded for Benedictines in 
102C, by Orcus, or Ureus, steward of the palace to King 
Canute : all wrecks found on the shore were bestowed by 
Edward the Confessor on ihis society, a privilege which 
was confirmed by Henry I., with the addition of several 
others : in the vicinity is St. Catherine'B Chapel, a curious 
remnant of antiquity, as well as several Druidical monu- 
ments. Here is also a large mackerel fishery, and a very 
extensive swannery. 

At Blandford more persons are employed In the manu- 
facture of shirt-buttons than at any otlier place in England ; 
they are mostly sent in wholesale quantities to London, and 
other large trading towns. 

iridport is noted fur a large and thriving manufactory 
of sail-cloth, cables, ropes, nets, and cod-lines for the Ni 
foundland fisheries. 

iwaiiwich, or Swanage, and Corfe Castle, are both 

.1 in the Isle of Purht^ck, which is a tract of land nearly 
insulated by the sea, tlie river Frome, and Luxford Lake; 

as long been famous for its stone, which is of a chalky 

ure, of various kinds ; the finest of these takes a polish, 
and deserves the name of marble ; tobacco-pipe clay is dug 
in various parts of this Island. 
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H The first-meDtioned place is a large and populous vil- 
I lage at the south-eastern extremity of the island, near the 
P margin of a bay of the same oame : its church is a very 
ancient structure, of dissimilar styles of architecture, it 
having been enlarged at different periods. This place de- 
rives iis chief importance from the stone quarries: when 
Uiey were first opened is not exactly known; but it is cer- 
tain that the columns in Salisbury Cathedral, which were 
finished in 1:258, and likewise the Hall at Westminster, are 
of this stone. 

Corfe Castle owes its origin to its fortresd, which existed 
prior to the year 980, though it was not of any importance 
till after the Norman Conquest. The Castle stands on a 
very steep rocky hill ; and the walls are so massive, that it 
must have been one of the most impregnable fortresses in 
the kingdom, before the invention of artillery. 

Anna.— It was here that King John kept the regalia of 
his crown ; many Saxon princes have resided in it ; and it 
was the prison of Edward II. : but it is chiefly remarkable 
for being the place where King Edward the Martyr was 
stabbed, whilst in the act of drinking, at the instigation of 
his step-moiher, A.r. 978, 

Mrs. Rowe, — What was her motive for this inhuman 
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Anna.— That she might place her own son Ethelred II. 

the throne, who was a very weak and irresolute prince. 

Mrs. Rowe Besides the Isle of Purbeck, there is that 

of Portland, which is little more than a continued rock of 
freestone, about ten thousand tons of which are annually 
exported : it was first brought into repute in the reign of 
James I., and is now generally used for building the Hnest 
structures. The earliest hi3torii;al notice of this isle occurs 
in the Saxon ann::ls, a.d, 501, when a freebooter named 
Port settled in it. In 787 the first parly of Danish robbers 
that ever visited England landed here, and slew Preposi- 
tus, the governor, who commanded for King Bithric. It is 
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rendered inaccessible by rocks, except at the landing-place, 
near which Henry VIII, built a strong fortress, called Port- 
land Castle. 

George. — I perceive in the map several small islands in 
Poole Bay. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The largest of them is called the Isle of 
Brownsea : it is about a mile and a half long, and three 
quarters broad ; on it stands a misinsion, called Brownsea 
Castle, constructed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Dorsetshire, from the beauty of its situation, and the 
mildness of its air, is termed the garden of England : it 
possesses a rich and fertile soil, affording excellent pas* 
turage for cattle and sheep, which are highly esteemed for 
their flesh and wool. Game is also in great abundance 
here. — Which are the rivers of this county ? 

Anna. — The Stour, the Piddle, and the Frome. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Stour rises on the borders of Wilt- 
shire, and after washing Stourminster and Blandford, passes 
into Hampshire, and enters the sea at Christchurch Bay in 
that county. 

The Piddle finds its source in the centre of the county, 
and flows south-easterly into Poole Harbour. 

The Frome, or Froom, comes from the western part of 
the county to Dorchester, from whence proceeding to Ware- 
ham, it falls into Poole Bay. — Has this county gi^en birth 
to any great characters ? 

George. — Dr. Thomas Sydenham, who, for his eminence 
as a physician, was styled the father of modern medicine ; 
— and Sir James Thornhill, his nephew, a celebrated artist, 
and state painter to Queen Anne; he was knighted by 
George I. The dome of St. Paul's, the hospital at Green- 
wich, and the palace of Hampton Court, were all painted 
by him. 
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Boundaries, — SoirierseUhire, Dorsetshire, Cornwall, 
and English Channels. 

rotnu. — 1, Ejieter; 2, Topsham ; 3, Sidmouth; 4, Asn 

5, HonitoE ; 6, Colluinplon i 7, Tiverton ; 8, Crediton j 
9, Moullon; 10, Comb Martin; 11, lliracombe ; 12, Barn- 
staple; 13, Biddefurd; 14,Torringloni IS.Hartland; I " " 



!, Teignnioutli. 
fliwr».— a, the'Ex; b, "biter; c, Teigo; d. Dart; e, Tamu; 

f, Towridge ; g, Oke ; h, Taw ; i, Pljin ; k, Ajce. 
Bayi anil Capes, Sfc. — A, Torbaj ] B, Start Bay ; C, Bigbucy Bay ; 

D, BaniBtaple Bay; E, Harlland Point; F, Ram Head; 

G, Start Point; H, Lundy Island; I, Dartmoor Forest. 



Mrs. Rowe. — DESCRIBE the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Devonshire. 

George.— It has on the north, the Bristol Channel; on 
the aonth, the Englisli Channel ; on the east, DorsetsJiire 
and Somersetshire ; and on the west, Cornnall, from wliich 
it is separated by the river Tamar. It is the next county 
in size to Yorkshire, measuring from north to south 70 
miles, and 64 from east to west. The principal towns are, 
Exeter, Tiverton, and Topsham, on the river Ex ; Teign- 
mouth, on the Teigti ; Dartmouth and Totneas, oa the 
Dart ; Plympton, Plymouth, and Tavistock ; Torringion, 
on the Towridge ; Barnstaple, on the Taw ; llfracombe, 
Axminster, Brixham, and Crediton. 

Mrs. Howe,— Exeter, the capital, a bishop's See, is justly 
styled ihe emporium and ornament of the west : tt is of great 
antiquity, and tliough its origin cannot be distinctly traced, it 
have been a British settlement sc 

in of the Romans: its Saxon appellat 
mpound originating from cestre, a castle, 
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and its situation on the Ex. The greatest calamities were in- 
flicted on ihb city by the Danes, in the reign of Alfred the 
Great; when, in violation of a solemn treaty, they routed the 
king's horsemen, and mounting their steeds, rode into the 
town, and remained there during the winter. Alfred, well 
assured that nothing but a brave resistance could preserve 
his country from being conquered, collected all his land 
forces, prepared, and mann-ed with Frisian pirates, a fleet 
(which had previously happily defeated a Danish squadron 
that was bringing a reinforcement to the besieged), and 
blocked up the harbour; thus compelling the invaders lu 
capitulate, who agreed to evacuate the city and all the ter- 
ritories of the West Saxons. 

George. — Perkin Warbeck, the pretended son of Ed- 
ward IV., having assembled a powerful army, besieged Ex- 
eter in the reign of Henry VII., 1438 ; but by the bravery 
of the inhabitants, the walls were so well defended, that not 
less than 200 of the rebel soldiers were slain. 

Mrs. RowE. — ^Henry was so pleased with I he conduct of 
the citizens during this siege, that he shortly after visited 
them, and, as a testimony of his favour, presented them 
with his own sword, directing it to be borne before the 
mayor upon all public occasions. 

The venerable and magnificent Cathedral, u noble memo- 
tial of religious zeal and national science, is reported to 
have been the labour of 500 years from tite 
to the attainment of its pri^sent noble dh 
sequently, it presents various specimens of architecture : 
many tombs and inscriptions to the memories of prelates 
who contributed to its erection, as well as to illustrious and 
private persons, are to be seen in this edifice. In the highest 
part of the city are the remains of Itougemont Castle, once 
the seat of the West Saxon kiogs, and afterwards of the dukes 
of Exeter : the exact time of the erection of this edifice is 
unknown; but it has hcen clearly ascertained that it was 
repaired by William the Conqueror, and presented to Bald-, 
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' win de Brions, the huBband of Albreda his niece, whose 
descendant^ by the female line enjoyed it till the reign of 
Henry III. 
j Anna. — I have read, that when Richard III. visited 
Eseler, he was much pleased with this Castle ; but hearing 
' its name was Rougeniont, (which, from the similarity of 
lound, lie mistook for Richmond,) he grew sad, saying, that 
"the end of his days approached j" it having been prophe- 
sied that he would not long survive the sight of Richmond. 
Mrs. Rowb. — This city is the seat of an extensive foreign 
and domestic commerce, and possesses manufactures of 
serges and other woollen goods ; besides which it partakes 
largely in the Newfoundland and Greenland fisheries. 

Tiverton, anciently called Two-ford-ton, from its situa- 
tion betu'een the rivers Ex and Loman, is a place of great 
antiquity : in the reign of Alfred it was only a village, 
though it was governed by a portreve. It received its 
principal consequence from the foundation of its Castle by 
the Earl of Rivers ; as in those ages the great attraction of 
a baron's residence brought new comers. The ruins of the 
Castle show it to have been a fine structure, of a quadrangu- 
lar form : it vras reduced to its present dilapidated state in 
1645, at which period it was garrisoned for the king. This 
town is next to Exeter in importance for woollen manufac- 
tures ; and, afler having been many times nearly destroyed 
by fire (particularly in 1731), is now built in a very elegant 
style, and a new church has been erected by subscription. 

Topsham is a maritime town, seated at the confluence of 
the rivers Clyst and Ex, and was formerly tlie port of 
Exeter ; but the Ex is now navigable for vessels of con- 
siderable burden. The church is a fine structure, erected 
on a high cliff, which commands an extensive view ; a nohle 
river, distant shipping, churches glimmering through groups 
of trees, a fertile vale, and a fine range of mountains rising 
one above another in beautiful perspective, all conspire 
to charm the eye as far as it can reach. 

Teignmouth, so called from ita situation &l the TivouVK^t 
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the river Teign, is divided into two puidies — ^East and 
West Teignroouth. The Danes landed here Jb 970, and 
the French humt a great part of it in the reign of Queen 
Anne. East Teignmouth is a celebrated bathing-place, and 
contains many good bufldii^ : its chief commerce ocmsists 
in carrying potter's clay to Liverpool, which is sent from 
thence, by means of the Mersey and the Duke of Bridge* 
water's Canal, to the Staffordshire potteries: ithasako 
some trade with Newfoundland ; but its prosperity depends 
chiefly on its summer visitors. 

Dartmouth derives its appellation from its situation at 
the mouth of the river Dart, and possesses a safe and spa^ 
cious haven, capable of sheltering a great number of ships: 
it is built on the side of a hill, which makes the streets very 
irregular. This town has a considerable share in the coast- 
ing traffic, and its pilchard fishery employs near three 
thousand men. It has twice suffered from foreign foes, 
being destroyed by fire in the reign of Richard I., and 
again in that of Henry IV. ; in both cases the French 
were the invaders, who the first time escaped with sUght 
losses ; but in 1404 they were intercepted by the peasants 
and women, when the whole party was slain. 

Totness is one of the most ancient towns in the kingdom, 
being of importance long prior to the invasion of the Ro- 
mans. The Castle was founded in the reign of William the 
Conqueror, by Judhael de Totnais, to whom the manor was 
presented by that monarch. The history of this church 
was unknown till the last century, when the south-east 
pinnacle being struck by lightning, beat in the roof of a 
small room over the porch, in which were found two chests 
containing old records ; among them was a grant, dated 
1^32, of forty days' indulgence to all those who should con- 
tribute to the re-erection of that building. This town pos- 
sesses a large woollen manufacture. 

Plympton, on the river Plym, owes its consequence to the 
family of Rivers, to whom it' was granted by King Henry I. 
The Castle (of which there are but few teioains) was a fine 
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fortress, On an artificial mount, encompassed by a bigh ram- 
part and a very deep ditch. 

Plymouth is, next to Portsmouth, the most considerable 
harbour for men-of-war ; it is frequently the rendezvous of 
the cliannel fleet : the harbour is double, and remarkably 
good : it is well defended by a fort, and more particularly by 
a citadel, erected by Charles 11. between the town and the 
sea, which contains immense store-houses. What was for- 
merly the Dock is now called Devonport, and is a separate 
town, large and populous from the number of artificers em- 
ployed in it. This town is well supplied with fresh water, 
first brought here, from a spring about seven miles off, at 
the instigation and at the expense of Sir Francis Drake. 

Tavistock, so called from its situation on the river Tavy, 
{slock, in the Saxon language, meaning a place,) is indebted 
for its importance to the foundation of its Abbey, which 
was begun by Orgar Duke of Devonshire, and completed 
by liis son Ordulph a.s. 981, of which various fragments 
are still to be seen. The church, dedicated to St. Eusta- 
chius, is a spacious building, and contains several valuable 



Torrington is situated on the Towridge river, over which 
there is a stone bridge : it is an ancient and populous bo- 
rough, and has a considerable trade, and a manufacture of 
stuffs. 

Barnstaple is an ancient town, which, previous to the 
Conquest, was a royal demesne. The Castle (of which 
there are now no remains but an artificial mount,) was 
erected by King Athelstan, near the confluence of the 
rivers Yeo and Taw. Here was also a small priory, found- 
ed by Jadhael de Totnais, for Cluniac monks, which con- 
tinued till the general suppression of religious houses in the 
reignof Henry Vlll. 

llfracombe is noted for maintaining constant lights for the 
direction of sailors. Packet-boats sail across the Bristol 
Channel from this place to Swansea in Glamorganshire. 
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Axmintter, on the river Axe, has a huge mmnfactnre of 
broad-cloths, druggets, and cotton tapes; also an exten- 
sive one of carpets, worked with needles by women. The 
Minster, built by Ring Athelstan, is still standing; anddtt 
monuments of some of the warriors of his army, who weit 
killed and interred here, (when he defeated the Danes in t 
field near this town, called the King^s Field to this day,) 
are still to be seen in the church. 

Brixham is a famous fishing-town, as several sloops sre 
kept here for the sole purpose of trolling, by which mesni 
great numbers of the best fish, such as turbot, salmon, 
plaice, &c., are taken, and sent by land-carriage to varioos 
towns. The Prince of Orange (afterwards William III.) 
landed here in November 1688. h 

Crediton, seated between two hills on the river Creddj, t 
was once a bishop's See, which was removed to Exeter in 
1 050. Its Cathedral, which is still standing, is a fine stmo- 
ture. Here is a large manufacture of serges. — ^Name the 
principal rivers in this county. 

Anna. — The Ex, Teign, Dart, Towridge, and Plym. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Ex rises in Somersetshire, and pro- 
ceeding southwards through Tiverton and Exeter, falls into 
the English Channel below Topsham. 

The Teign rises in two branches, which uniting some di- 
stance above Teignmouth, falls into the Channel below that 
place. 

The Dart rises in the Dartmoor hills, and flowing rapidly 
southwards, passes Totness, whence it spreads into the arm 
which forms Dartmouth Haven. 

The Towridge rises near the sea on the Cornish border, 
and runs south-easterly to Hatherleigh, then turning to the 
north, passes through Torrington, on its way to Barnstaple 
Day. 

The Plym issues from Dartmoor, passes through Plymp- 
ton, spreads itself into an extensive basin, and, uniting with 
the Tamar, forms Plymouth Sound. 
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George. — 1 perceiTe asmaD isbnd cffiht monhtrm 

Mrs. Rows. — It b Loodj IiImH, ia tW waomtk of tW 
Bristol Channel, and k abovt iamr nfles loa^ and two 
broad : it is encompassed witli inaccfwi hie rocks. In tW 
north part is a bigh rock, called die Constable. Tbe cbief 
produce is fowl, widi wbidi it aboonds, tbe eggs bcnig at 
times very thick upon tbe ground. 

The soil of Devonshire is fertile, and die hee of tbe 
country very feasant : sndi is die mildness of tbe djante, 
that the myrtle grows nndielteied oo tbe sea-sbore. Tbis 
county is much resorted to by invalids, and in die winter 
is finequendy preferred to tbe sootbern parts of Europe. — 
What eminent men were born in this county ? 

Anna. — Sir Thomas Bodley, a learned statesman, whose 
memory is immortalized by the foundation d a valuable 
library at Oxford, called the Bodleian. 

John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, a renowned ge- 
neral and hero, who commanded Queen Anne's forces, and 
gained the victories of Blenheim, Ramilies, Oudenard, and 
Malplaquet, in conjunction with her allies. 

Sir Francis Drake, a distinguished naval officer, who 
made a voyage round the world ; he served in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

John Gay, an eminent poet, whose fobles, poems, and 
dramatic pieces, are well known. 

John Jewell, bishop of Salisbury, famous for being one 
of the ablest champions of the Reformation. 

Sir Walter Raleigh : he was a soldier, scholar, and a 
great favourite with Queen Elizabeth ; but being accused 
of high treason in the succeeding reign, he was imprisoned 
in the Tower, and afterwards beheaded at the instigation of 
the Spanish ambassador. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, a celebrated portrait-painter. On 
the institution of the Royal Academy he was elected una- 
nimously to fill the President's chair, whence he delivered 
his celebrated Discourses on the art of Painting. 
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Boundaries. — Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Devonshire, 
and the Bristol Channel. 

Toums, — 1, Bristol ; 2, Bath ; 3, Wells ; 4, Somerton ; 5, Bridge- 
water; 6, Watchet; 7, Minehead; 8, Porlock; 9, DulTe^ 
ton; 10, Wellington ; 11, Taunton; 12, Chard; 13, Ilmh- 
ster; 14, Crewkherne; 15, Yeovil; 16, Ilchester ; 17, Win- 
canton; 18, Bruton; 19, Frome; 20, Pensford ; 21, Keyn- 
sham; 22, Wrington; 23, Axbridge; 24, Chedder; 25,Glai- 
tonbury. 

Rivers. — a, the Parret ; b, Brue ; c. Axe ; d, Yaw ; e, Avon ; 
f, Thone ; g, Yeo ; h, Tvel ; i, Exe ; k, Barle. 

HiUs. — A, Mendip ; B, Quantock. 

Forest. — C, Exmoor. 

Bay. — D, Bridgewater. 



Mrs. Rowe. — ^THE next of the southern counties that 
claims our attention is Somersetshire. Name the bounda- 
ries, extent, and chief towns of it. 

George. — It has on the north the Bristol Channel and 
part of Gloucestershire ; south, Dorsetshire and Devon* 
shire, which latter county bounds it also on the west ; and 
Wiltshire on the east. It is in the form of a crescent, ex- 
tending about 45 miles from north to south, and 65 from 
east to west. The most important towns are, Bath, Wells, 
Bristol, Clifton, Somerton, Frome, Taunton, Glastonbury, 
Ilchester, Bridgewater, Yeovil, and Porlock. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Bath, the principal ornament of the west 
of England, and one of the finest cities in the kingdom, is 
indebted to its medicinal springs for its importance. It was 
founded by the Romans about the middle of the first cen- 
:ury, in the reign of the Emperor Claudius, under the title 
of Aquae Solis (the Waters of the Sun). It soon became 
a pnndfil itatioiif and a little Rome began to adorn a 
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dreary and inhospitable wild. No very remarkable httto- 
rical circuDi stances took place from the fera of its foundation, 
tiU the Romans quitted the island in the fifth century ; and 
it may juatly be presumed that they left this favourite city 
with great reluctance, after having taken so much pains in 
embellishing and adorning it. The Saxons changed the 
Roman name into Hat Bathun (Hot Baths) ; and the effi- 
cacy of its waters in the cure of diseases subsequently 
gained it the characteristic appellation of Akemanceastcr 
(the City of Sick Men). During the Danish dyuasly, their 
monarchs occasionally resided here ; and several coins struck 
by Canute the Great are still preserved. Bath may be re- 
garded as a city of great increasing interest, and presents to 
the sight and imagination everything that is united with the 
idea of perfect beauty. The reputationof its waters has so 
mucb increased, that it has been the principal resort, next to 
the metropolis, of the nobility and gentry, and the constant 
residence of many opiilent invalids, as well as of numerous 
votaries of pleasure ; and for the splendour and elegance 
of its buildings, this place stands unrivalled in England. 
This great mart of health and pleasure is seated on the 
river Avon, and has considerable cloth manufactories. 

Wells is also famed for its springs and wells, from whence 
it takes its name, and, in union with the city of Bath, 
forms a bishop's See; when vacant, the bishop is chosen 
by an equal number of delegates appointed by each of the 
churches, and he is installed at both places. Though a 
small town. Wells is thickly inhabited, and possesses an 
extensive manufacture of knit worsted stockings and bone- 
lace. The Cathedral, at Hrst a monastery, is a stately 
structure, and was built by Ina, king of the West Saxons, 
in 905 ; having been raised, improved, and adorned by 
his successors, it has always been considered one of the 
most splendid specimens of religious architecture in En- 
gland. Bishops and dignitaries occupy the consecrated 
It under this noble edifice, the internal decorations of 
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which are, for the most part, monuinenta] erections Co ibdt ' 
memories- 
Bristol possesses a distinct jurisdiction, and though situ- 
ated principally in Gloucestershire, is considered as belong- 
' tn this county. This cily is also a bishop's See, and 
has long ranked high in wealth, trade, and population, h 
s seated at ihe confluence of the rivers Avon and Frome; 
by which means it cnramands an extensive inland trade. 
re the manufacture of glass in its several articles of 
crown, flint, and bottles, is very considerable ; of vrhiefa 
great quatiiies are sent Co Ireland and America, particularly 
bottles, mostly filled wicb beer, perry, cider, and Bristd 
waters. I'his fine city is built upon the side of a hill, and 
new part of the town resembles Bath in its magnifi- 
ce, many of its streets extending range above range, 
till they reach the summit of the hill. The inhabitanCs 
ke use of sledges instead of waggons and carta ; part 
of this town having been built upon a morass, these usual 
modes of conveyance are prohibited, the shaking cbey oc- 
ion being so great as to endanger many of the buildiogt. 
The Cathedral, which was founded in (he reign of King 
tephen, is a fine, plain, stately ediRce, and devoid of many 
of the ornaments which usually adorn these ecclesiastical 
buildings. The cburch of St. Mary RedclifFe is a m^ 
niScent Gothic pile, erected in the time of King Edward IV. 
by William Canning, who lies buried in it : besides theH, 
there are sixteen other churches, with numerous public edi- 

About a mile west of Bristol is the beautiful village of 
ClifloD, which, for the purity and salubrity of its air, has 
been denominated the Muntpellier of England : being on an 
elevated situation, it aflbrds the most charming views over 
the western part of Bristol and the river Avon. 

Somerton is a fine ancient town, from which the county 
took its name, and was formerly a place of considerable 
importance. The West Saxon kings bad a castle 
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nhere state prisoners of the hi^iot ndc were coafined; 
and in tlie reign of Edward III., Kii^ Jalu of Fnooe^ 
nith many other persons of rank, wen pt M OBen in it : die 

Castle is now destroyed. 

Frome, a place of great antiquity, en tb« borders ofWih- 
shire, is well inhabited by clothiers: tbr article chiefly made 
here is second cloth, the principal material of wbicb i% fine 
English wool. The first account recorded of this tomi is 
in the reign of Ina king of the West Faxons, nhose kins- 
man Aldhelm, monk of Malmsbury, and afterwards bishop 
of Sherborne, built a monastery in honour of St. John the 
Baptist, A.D. 705, of which no vestiges are now to be seen. 
The persecutions of the Danes compelled the religious in- 
habitants of this consecrated building to disperse : and 
there is no record of their having re-assembled. 

Taunton, anciently called Thouodunum, or the town of 
the river Tone, ia an ancient borough 
manufacture of coarse woollen goods, 
for his religious zeal and munificeni 
in tlie year 700, made it the plac 
held in it the first great 
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jwn, and has a large 
King Ina, so famous 
', built a Castle here 
of his residence,^ — 
igdom, and framed 



that code of laws which gained liim so much reputation a 
a legislator : this edifice was destroyed in 722, hut rebuilt 
at the time of the Conquest ; since which it has undergone 
many alterations and repairs, and is now converted to va- 
rious uses. The cliurcli, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, 
is a very elegant and splendid building, supposed to have 
been founded by Henry VI!. in token of gratitude to the 
county, for the firm adherence it had always shown to the 
house of Lancaster : its lofty tower is of magnificent work- 
manship, Taunton and its environs were the scene of many 
bloody executions in the reign of James II., under the di- 
rection of Colonel Kirk and Judge Jefieries, after the defeat 
of the duke of Monmouth in 1685. 

Glastonbury, a large town (anciently known by the name 



of Avalon), is justly celebrated for its Abbey, which, thongb 
now reduced to a ruin, retains many marks of having heea 
of unrivalled splendour and magnificence : it was founded 
by llie West Saxon king Ina.. — I observed you vFCTe read- 
ing the account of the celebrated hawthorn called the GIm- 
tonbury Thorn the other day; can you remember thepa^ 
ticulara, George ? 

Geokoe. — In the dark days of popery, this thorn nai 
designated holy : the monks relate that Joseph of Arimathes 
preached the Gospel in this place to the natives, many of 
whom (though they disbelieved) went to hear him ; arid li 
is said that the holy man, eager to vindicate himself frtm 
the imputation of imposture, stuck his stick in the grounii, 
and prayed to God to remove their unbelief by a mirack: 
his prayer was granted ; the staff took root and hlosaomEd; 
and the hitherto obstinate Britons immediately embrBCed 
tlie Christian faith. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, io 
over-zealous Protestant hewed off one of the branches, and 
aimed a blow at another ; but a piece of chip struck his eye 
and blinded him, and the axe, as if in revenge for being used 
for such an impious purpose, fell on his foot and woundci 
him severely. In a later attack made upon it by some ot 
Cromwell's partisans, it was torn up by the roots, being bj 
them ridiculed as a relic of idolatry ; but some more carefU 
person secured three slips, which he engrafted on another 
shrub, and which are still remaining to gratify the obsem- 
tion of the curious. It is said to differ from the comnKX 
hawthorn by flowering twice in a year, which, with the 
report of its budding, blossoming, and fading on Cbristmaj 
Day, are equally unfounded and ridiculous. 

Mas. RowE,— You perceive how the superstitious ipini 
of the times influenced the minds of the people when under 
the dominion of a crafVy priesthood ; and that we cannoi 
too highly estimate the advantages we possess, in living in 
a more enlightened age. It appears that in the southern 
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ind western counties there are more relics of popish and 
Iruidical idolatry still remaining, than in any other part of 
the kingdom. 

Ilchester, an ancient town situated on the river Ivel, was 
^f considerable note about the time of the Conquest. The 
Castle was built by the Romans, to curb the spirit of the Bri- 
tons after the insurrection of Boadicea queen of the Iceni. 

Bridgewater, anciently called Burgh Walter, is seated on 
the river Parret, which, being navigable for ships of con- 
siderable tonnage, enables the inhabitants to trade to all 
parts of the world ; but the rapidity and boldness of the 
tide often prove injurious to the smaller vessels : conse- 
quently, the commerce of Bridgewater is principally con- 
fined to coals and timber. 

Yeovil derives its name from its situation near the river 
Yeo or Ivel. I'he number of Roman coins and tessellated 
pavements which have been found here, prove it to have 
been a place of importance during the time the Romans 
governed the island. Here is a large market for corn, cattle, 
butter, cheese, and flax ; the woollen trade was formerly 
very considerable, but is much declined, and the manufac- 
ture of leather gloves has supplied its place. 

Porlock takes its name from the bay on which it stands; 
that part of the Bristol Channel being anciently called Por- 
lock Bay : although it is now an inconsiderable place, yet 
during the Saxon dynasty it was a royal residence, had an 
extensive chase, and a free weekly market, with many other 
privileges. 

George. — It was here, in 918, that the Danes landed 
during the night, under the command of the Earls Ohtor 
and Rhoald ; but being soon discovered, they were attacked 
by the inhabitants with such bravery, Ihat the greater part 
of them fell victims to their temerity. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Tell me the principal rivers of this county. 

Anna. — The Parret, Ivel, Brue, and Avon. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The first-named river rises oiv\N\^>ttat^«t% 

g2 
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of Dorsetshire, flows northwards, and after being increased 
by many smaller streams, falls into Bridgewater Bay. 

The Ivel, or Yeo, also finds its source on the Dorsetshire 
border, and proceeding north-westerly, through Yeovil and 
Ilchester, falls into the river Parret« 

The Brue, or Brute, rises near Bruton, on the edge of 
Wiltshire, and flowing north-westerly, through Glastonbury, 
falls into the Bristol Channel. 

The lower Avon rises in the hilly district of Wiltshire, 
and for some distance forms a boundary between that 
county and Somersetshire ; then flowing north-westerly, 
through Bath and Bristol, falls into the Bristol Channel. — 
Which are the highest hills in this county ? 

George. — The Mendip and Quantock. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The former of these hills are situated be- 
tween Frome and the coast, and are a lofty mineral tract, 
abounding in coal, lead, and calamine : the coal is carried 
upon horses' backs, to Bath, Wells, and other places ; the 
lead is exported, for making bullets and shot ; and the ca- 
lamine is sent to Bristol and other places, to be used in the 
making of brass. 

The Quantock hills extend from Taunton to the Bristol 
Channel, and are composed of a thin variable soil, covering 
a loose shelly rock, interspersed with limestone. 

A NNA. — Are not Exmoor and Sedgmoor in Somersetshire? 

Mrs. Rowe. — Yes : the first mentioned is a wild range 
of country, which in the time of the Druids was dedicated 
to religious rites ; and some traces of ancient sepulchres 
may still be found by the attentive observer. 

Sedgmoor is famed in history for being the place where 
a desperate battle was fought in 1685, in consequence of a 
number of deluded people appearing in arms to support the 
cause of the pusillanimous Duke of Monmouth against that 
of James II. : many lives were lost in this ill-supported 
skirmish, and many more persons were put to death by 
the unrelenting hand of justice. 
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Few of the counties of England possess greater fertility 
than this : it produces the most luxuriant herbage, and fur- 
nishes supplies for other markets without impoverishing its 
own : the greatest attention is paid to its dairies, grazing, 
and husbandry. It abounds also in mineral productions, 
as lead, copper, lapis-calaminaris, manganese, coal, lime, 
paving, tiling and free stones ; fuller's earth, marl, and ochre 
are likewise found in various parts. — Has Somersetshire 
given birth to any literary characters ? 

George. — Roger Bacon, a Franciscan monk, and natu« 
ral philosopher and mathematician : he introduced some 
curious chemical experiments into Europe, and first disco- 
vered the composition of gunpowder, though not its dread- 
ful effects. 

Henry Fielding, celebrated as a dramatic writer. 

John Locke, a noted philosopher, and highly distinguished 
in polite literature : his " Letters upon Toleration," " Essay 
upon the Human Understanding," and ** Treatises upon 
Government," will perpetuate his memory. 
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roums.^l, Lertwithicl: 2, St. ^mdr: 3. Fvvcy; 4, 9t Ga<- 

maint; 5, Sdtadi; 6, Cdnmf,!— ; 7^ Iafc»i; a> Ijinccitoi; 

(^ Stratfton; 10, Boaiiier; 11, CoKlftid; 12; FkdMow; 

].% IMmin; 14, Sl Colmiib; 15, Sc Jlidttd; 16, Giib- 

ixmnd; 17, Tniro; 18, St. Man; 191, Penja; 20^ Fil- 

nioiith; 21, Hdttone; 22, Fibimii ; S; St. Iva. 
HiverM. — a, the Tamar ; b^ Fowcj ; c^ Fafe ; d, Caaad ; c^ Liitr; 

f, Loe. 
Capita.— hf Kam Head; B, Deadman's Pont ; C, loaid 

I), Land's End; t. Cape ComvaD; F, Tkcvoae Head. 
JlayB G, Mount's Bay ; H, Sl Itcs' Bky. 

I, the Kddvstone Liighthoiife. 

J, the Scilly Islands. 



M KM. Kows.—- HTHE last of the aoatfaem ooundes is Con* 
wull Name itv situation, extent, and principal placca. 

Anna. It is a peninsula, being every way bordered by 

tlio ocrnri, excepting the eastern side, which joins Devon- 
shire : that ])art called the Land's End is the most wetteriy 
point of England. Its length is 90 miles, and breadth on 
I ho DrvonNhirc border 50 ; but it does not exceed SO in 
soHii) pnrtN, and near the Land's End is contracted to 7. The 
principal towns arc, Launceston, Lestwithiel, Falmouth, 
Truro, Htratton, St. Ives, Camelford, St. Germains, Pad- 
stow, IVnryn, and Penzance. 

Mrs. Uowk. — Launceston, anciently called Dunheved, 
dorivcN its present appellation from a British word signify- 
ing the (Church of the Castle. The latter structure is the most 
important object in the town, the building of which has been 
generally ascribed to William Earl of Moreton and Corn- 
wall, on whom William the Conqueror bestowed great 
honours ; but the style of workmanship is in some places 
apparently of much older date. Its mouldering walls sur- 
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considerable extent of ground, and it was a very 
iportant fortress during the civil wars in the reign ot 
larles I., as it was garrisoned for that king, and was one 
supports of the royal cause in this part oft he 
ity. This town was once surrounded by a wall : the 
foundation is supposed to be about a.d. 900, 
bed to Eadulphus, brother of Aipaius Duke 
of Devonshire and Cornwall; no remains of its antiquity 
are extant excepting a Saxon arch, or door-case, which 
now forms the entrance to 
carving. As Launceston ' 
earls of Cornwall long afte) 

gradually increased, and many liberties and privilege: 
bestowed upon the inhabitants. 

Lestwithitl, on the western banks of the river Fowey, 
now a small place, was formerly of considerable extent, and 
the county town : it has lost its convenience of navigation, 
from the channel being choked up with sand. It has a 
small woollen manufacture; and the tin coinage is carried 
on to a considerable extent. The Parliamentary infantry, 
under the command of the Earl of Essex, was compelled 
surrender to the king's forces in 1644, and this gallant 
ider, and several of his followers, with difHculty cs- 
) Plymouth by water. 

>. — Is not Restormel Castle near this town ? 
KowE. — Yes : it is a fortress magnificent in ruins, 
and proudly exalts its ivy-clad walls above the contiguous 
narrow winding valleys. Richard, a Roman chief, and his 
son Edmund were once its inhabitants ; and though the 
owl, bat, and daw are now its sole tenants, the grandeur 
of its ruins, and its importance to the surrounding scenery, 
render it peculiarly interesting. 

Falmouth is a rich trading place, and has a noble and ca- 
pacious harbour, where there are moorings and shelter for 
our fieet when driven from olf Brest: it is also the station 
,pf the packets for Spain and Portugal, the West Indies, 
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and America: the entrance is defended by the Casde^ 
of St. Mawes and Pendennis, built by Henry VIII. Op- 
posite to Falmouth, at its entrance across the Ferry, is the 
village of Flushing ; a remarkably healthy and sheltered 
situation. The origin of Falmouth is of modern date, being 
in 1660. 

Truro, though not of remote antiquity, may now be de- 
nominated the capital of the county : it is a large town, and 
the residence of many genteel families. Its chief business 
consists in shipping tin and copper ore, which is found in 
great abundance in the neighbourhood. It was at this place 
that the forces of Charles I., under the command of Lord 
Hopetown, surrendered to General Fair&x, who had, with 
great military skill, driven them into this part of the king- 
dom after the battle of Naseby, and foiled all their attempts 
to pass him. 

St. Ives is a populous town, situated near the north-west 
angle of a very fine bay : it was originally named St. laes 
after lia, a woman of great sanctity, who came to it from 
Ireland, a.d. 640. This port, as well as many others, has 
suffered much from the sands driven in by the north-west 
winds* 

Camelford is a very ancient but inconsiderable town, 
chiefly memorable for having been the theatre of two despe« 
rate battles ; one between the Britons and the Saxons, and 
the other between the famous British Pen-dragon Arthur 
and his nephew Mordred, who rebelled against his uncle, 
and sought to deprive him of his kingdom. Mordred was 
killed, and Prince Arthur mortally wounded. 

St. Germains was once a bishop's See, but it now consists 
chiefly of fishermen's cottages, though it is governed by a 
mayor. In the church, which is large and handsome, there 
are still the episcopal chair and the stalls of the prebenda- 
ries. 

Padstow, near the mouth of the river Camel, was an- 
ciently called Lodenwick, and afterwards Adstow, from 



King AiheUtan, who iDrested it wiih many privilegcB: it 
k conveniently situated for trade with Ireland, but the har- 
bour, though capacious, is difficult of access. It trades in 
slate, liles, and herrings. 

Geokoe. — At this town the first religious house in Corn- 
wall was founded by St. Patrick, a.d. 132 ; and the altar 
on which the Saint (according to Lis legend) swam over 
irom Ireland was long preserved in the ancient church. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Penryn is situated on the declivity of a 
httl, and was formerly of more importance than at present, 
having had a collegiate church, the ruins of which are en- 
tirely liidden by modern buildings. 

FenKance is the most westerly town in England, and si^ 
nifies tlie Head of the Bay : it is distinguished for its cheapi 
iish-market, the mildness of its atmosphere, and the fer- 
tility of the neighbouring lands : but it is rendered more 
memorable by the invasion of the Spaniards in 1595. They 
were the only inhabitants of that kingdom that ever set foot 
as enemies in this island : meeting with no resistance, they 
landed, and spread devastation wherever they went, till 
they arrived at tliia town, where Sir Francis Godolphin had 
ordered the inhabitants to assemble, to oppose them ; but 
on his arrival, he found but two resolute men at his com- 
mand, with twelve of his own servants ; the rest, surprised 
and overcome with fear, had fled, and neither his persua- 
sions nor threats could recall them: thus situated, Sir 
Francis was obliged to desert the town to the enemy, who 
entered at three different places, and reduced it to ashes. — 
Which are the principal rivers of Cornwall ? 

Anna, — The Tamar, Fowey, Fale, Camel, and Lee. 

Mks. Rowe.— The Tamar is one of the most consider.- 
able rivers in the west of England : it rises in a moor in 
the most northerly district of the county ; from thence, 
pursuing a southerly course, and increasing in importance, 
it forms between Devonport and Saltash that spaciouB. 
basin called the Mamoaze, or Flymoulli Harbour ; then, 
G J 
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uniting with the river Plym, and falling into the sea, pro- 
duces that noble road for shipping called Plymouth Sound* 

The Fowey rises in an elevated tract : at first it runs 
south, then turns to the west; a little above Lestwithiel it 
resumes its southerly direction, and falls into the sea below 
the town of Fowey. 

The Fale rises in the centre of the county, and running 
westerly, falls into a large basin near Truro, to which place 
one of its curving branches extends. 

The Camel takes its source on the north-east side of the 
county ; thence, inclining to the west, it flows in a very 
circuitous channel to the north of Bodmin, and proceeds 
northerly into the harbour of Padstow, which, about two 
miles below the town, opens into the Bristol Channel* The 
present name is a corruption of Cabm-alan, a term indica- 
tive of its crooked course. 

The Lee rises among the hills of the Weldson parish, and 
flows through Helstone into the sea. 

G£ORO£. — I perceive by the map there are several capes 
on the coast of Cornwall. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Ram or Rame Head, Lizard Point, 
and the Land's End are the principal. The Ram Head is 
a singular promontory that juts out into the British Chan- 
nel, and is the most south-easterly point of this county : on 
the summit are the ruins of a vaulted chapel, which serve 
as a good sea-mark. 

The Lizard Point, anciently Ocrinum, is a steep cape, 
fenced with rocks projecting into the British Channel, at 
the extremity of which are two lighthouses, to warn the 
mariners from steering too close to the shore. 

The Land's End was anciently called Bolerium. The huge 
and rugged rocks, which form a barrier to the tumultuous 
sea, the immense expanse of waters, and the ceaseless roar 
of the waves, cannot fail to awaken the united sensations of 
awe, terror, and admiration in the beholder. 

Anna. — Is not the Eddystone lighthouse off this coast? 
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Mrs. Rowe. — It ia situated on some ocks, about four- 
teen miles S.S.W. of llie Ram Head. These rocks were 
considered very dangerous, and many vessels were wrecked 
upon then) before the lighthouse was established. This 
building was begun by Mr. John Smeaton in 175S, and 
finished in 1757 : it is eighty feet high, and has stood the 
most violent storms without sustaining the slightest injury, 
though the sea beats upon it in a most terrific and magni5- 
cent manner, often overtopping it, and forming for the in- 
stant a canopy of frothy wave. — What islands have we off 
this county t 

George. — The ScJUy Isles are situated about thirty 
miles to the west of the Land's End, of which only six are 
inhabited, though they are said to be very numerous ; the 
principal one is that of St. Mary, dcfenJed by a Castle, 
built in the reign of Queen Elizabeth : but tlie greatest or- 
nament of (his island is its lighthouse, fifty-one feet high. 
Various druidical antiquities have been found in this and 
two or three of the largest of the other islands ; particu- 
larly temples and sepulchres. They are supposed formerly 
to have produced some tin, but are now chiefly the resi- 
dence of fishermen, who officiate as pilots. The Scilly 
rocks have been fatal to many ships on entering the chan- 
nel : one of the most disastrous events of the kind happen- 
ed in 1707, when Sir Cjoudesley Shovel lost three men-of- 
war here, with all their crews. 

Mrs. Rowe. — From the earliest times tlie county of 
Cornwall has been noted for the tin which it produces, and 
which was an object of commerce to civilized nations when 
Britain was a land of barbarians : the mines are dispersed 
over the greatest part of the county ; and the quantity of 
this metal procured here is greater than in any other part 
of the world : there are particular laws and regulations for 
the refining, working, and exporting this commodity. — 
Name some of the celebrated characters who were natives 
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Anna. — Samuel Foote, a celebrated wit, who wrote' for 
the stage, and occasionally performed in his own pieces. 

Dr. Humphrey Prideaux, a learned divine, who publish- 
ed many useful Works : the most valuable is the Connexion 
of the Histories of the Old and New Testament. 



Mrs. Rowe. — Which are the four western counties? 
George. — They are those bordering on Wales ; — viz. 
Cheshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, and Monmouthshire. 

CHESHIRE. 



Boundaries. — Lancashire, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Staffordshire, 
Shropshire, Flintshire, and Denbighshire. 

Towns. — 1, Chester; 2, Parkgate; 3, Malpas; 4, Beeston Castle ; 
5, Torperly; 6, Frodsham; 7, Nortbwicb ; 8, Middlewich; 
9, Kamptwicb ; 10, Sandbach ; 11, Congleton ; 12, Maccles- 
field ; 13, Knutsford; 14, Altringham; 15, Stockport. 

Rivers. — a, the Dee; b, Mersey; c, Tame; d, Weaver; e, Dane; 
f, Bollin ; g, Goyt. Canals. — b, the Duke of Bridgewater's; 
i, the Grand Trunk, or StaSbrdshire ; k, the Chester. 

Forest. — A, Delamere. 



Mrs. Rowe. — WHAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
principal places in Cheshire ? 

Anna. — Lancashire bounds it on the north, from which 
it is separated by the river Mersey, except the north-eastern 
point, where it borders on Yorkshire ; on the east it has 
Derbyshire, and a part of Staffordshire ; on the south, 
Shropshire, and a detached part of Flintshire ; and on the 
west and south-west, Denbighshire and Flintshire. Its 
length is 30 miles, and extreme breadth almost 60 ; but 
across its middle part not 40. The places of most import- 
ance are, Chester on the river Dee, Stockport, Macclesfield, 
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Congleton, Frodaham, Kniitsfotd, Northwich, Midillewith, 
and Namptwich, 

Mas. Ro WE, —Chester is a bishop's See of great antiquity, 
being called by the Romans Deiia, or Deunana, which ap- 
pellation was changed to Cettria, or Ceaster, from caslrum, 
a camp or military station, which seems to have been made 
prior to the expedition of Agricola into Scotland. Its 
walls were first erected at the instigation of a Mercian lady, 
A.D. 908. The main streets are singularly constructed, 
being hollowed out of the rock to the depth of oue story 
beneath the level of the ground on each side, and each 
house has a portico level with the hack ground, and oae 
story above tbe street, forming a piazza for passengers. 
By means of its port, Chester has some share of foreign 

by packet-boats. Three fairs are annually held here, at 
tvhich great quantities of Irish linen are sold. Glove- 
making employs a vast number of hands in this city. 

Geokge. — This place was heavily involved in the calami- 
ties of a siege, through its firm adherence to tlie cause of 
Charles I. ; when, after enduring for some time the dread- 
ful effects of famine, the royalists were compelled to sur* 

Mas. RowE. — The Cathedral is a spacious, heavy, and 
irregular pile, become ragged from the decay of tbe moul- 
dering stone with which it is built : it is supposed to owe 
its origin to the Saxons ; but nearly all their labours, aa 
well as those of its re-founder (Hugh Lucius), are replaced 
by more modern styles of architecture. The Castle was 
originally of Saxon construct i on ; but, being demolished, 
was rebuilt in the reign of William the Conqueror; it ia 
now converted into the county gaol. Besides these, Chea- 
ter possesses many fine public structures, purticidarly s 
jaoble stone bridge over the river Dee. 
I Stockport, on the river Mersey, over which it has a bridge 

g Lancashire, stands on uneven ground, which affbrds aa 
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ample excuse Tor the irregularity of its streets. The manu- 
facture of cotton and printed goods is extensive ; but that 
of checks, hats, and buttons, for which this place was once 
so famous, has declined. 

Macclesfield is situated on the edge of a forest near the 
river BoUin : it is ao ancient town, and has manufactures of 
mohair, twist, hatbands, buttons, and threads : in the neigh- 
bourhood are throwiDg-mills for silk, and also a very ex- 
tensive work for smelting and working copper, and making 
» brass. The ancient parochial chapel was founded by £d^^ 
ward I. and Eleanor his queen, in 1S79 ; since which itjy||^| 
undergone so many alterations, that little of the first CflflH 
Btruction is now discernible. ^H 

Congleton is a neat town on the river Dane : the princi- 
pal manufacture of this town was formerly that of tagged 
leather laces, called Congleton points ; but the chief eni- 

Jptoyment of the poor is now derived from a very large silk- 
mill erected on the river. In the neighbourhood large quan- 
titicsoflimestonearedug. 

Frodsbam is pleasantly situated a short distance from the 
junction of the rivers Weaver and Mersey : it bad formerly 
a Castle, which, with the town, was bestowed on David, 
brother of Llewellyn the last sovereign prince of Wales, by 
Edward I. king of England, in order to separate his interest 
from that of bis country and family ; but David becoming 
reconciled to his brother, broke his alliance with Edward, 
and having surprised the castle of Hawardin, in Flintshire, 
put the garrison to the sword, and took Roger de Clifford, 
justiciary of Chester, prisoner ; for this conduct he was se- 
verely punished, being the first person who suffered as a 
traitor according to the mode now in use. 

Knutsford is said to have derived its appellation from 
King Canute, or Knute, who passed with his army at the 
ford here, and gained a victory in the adjacent fields. The 
inhabitants are chiefly employed in the cotton factories, and 
I making thread. Annual races are also held here, » 
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are reported to vie with any in England for the display of 
fashionable company, 

Norihwich, near the conflux of the rivers Dane and 
Weaver, is an ancient and large town, noted for an exten- 
sive manufacture of salt in its neighbourhood : the brine, 
iTDin which this article is procured by boiling, is pumped 
from the bowels of the earth. The aalt-quarrieg afford a 
pleasing and picturesque appearance (if a person be let down 
about 120 feet), resembling a subterraneous cathedral, sup- 
ported hy pillars, having a crystal roof, transparent and 
glittering, from the number of lights used by the workmen, 
who dig it away with steel pickaxes. This rock is refined by 
dissolving and boiling, or it is exported in a crude state. 

Middlewicb is so called from its centrical situation with 
respect to the other salt towns, or wyches as they are ge- 
nerally styled. The origin of this place is supposed to be 
as remote as the time of the Romans : the salt is made here 
from brine -springs, well saturated; but the quantity man(i- 
factured is not so great as at the last-mentioned town, 

Namptwich, though formerly considered the second town 
in the county, possesses now but httle grandeur ; it was 
anciently called Why, to which the British word Nant was 
added, lo signify its low situation, which is in a luxuriant 
vale on the baidts of the river Weaver. 

Anna. — I have read thai in this neighbourhood the finest 
dairies are kept, and a great quantity of that rich cheese, 
for which Cheshire is so justly celebrated, is made here. 

Mrs. Rowb. — The principal business of Namptwich is 
confined to the making of salt; but there are besides manu- 
factures of shoes, gloves, and cotton goods. 

Georoe. — Namptwich suffered severely in 1643, being 
the only town in the county that was uniformly attached to 
tlie Parliament: it was besieged, and though only fortified 
by mud walls, formed in a hasty manner by the inhabitants, 
it was defended with great courage, and the attacks of the 
assailants repelled with considerable slaughter. 
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Mrs. Rowe. — Which are tlie prindpal riven of this 
county ? 

Anna. — ^The Mersey, Dee, and Weaver. 

Mrs. Rowe. — ^The Mersey divides this county from Lan- 
cashire, and after receiving many smaller streams, swells 
into a broad estuary, and taking a north-western coursei 
soon unites with the Irish Channel. 

The Dee derives its origin from the mountainous districts 
of Merionethshire, passes through a series of very pic* 
turesque and grand scenery, and approaches the western 
part of the county ; when, after nearly encircling the walls 
of the ancient city of Chester, it falls into the Irish Sea. 

George. — I have read that this river was held in great 
veneration by our British ancestors, and its waters regarded 
as sacred and purifying. 

Mas. Rowe. — ^The Weaver derives its source from Rid- 
ley Pool, and after washing Namptwich, Northwich, and 
Frodsham, falls into the swelling basin of the Mersey. 

Anna. — Are there not some canals which intersect this 
county ? 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Chester Canal, begun in 1772, com- 
mences at the river Dee, on the north side of Chester, and 
proceeds on to Namptwich. 

The Duke of Bridgewater's Canal runs about twenty 
miles in this county ; entering from Manchester by cross- 
ing the Mersey, and running parallel to it till it falls into 
that river at Rincorn. 

The Grand Trunk Canal branches from it, and passing 
by Northwich and Middlewich, leaves this county on the 
southern side. 

The Ellesmere also passes across the western comer, and 
after uniting with the Dee at Chester, is carried on till it 
joins the Mersey. 

These four artificial rivers are of important advantage to 
the county, as they allow of a constant and cheap commer- 
cial intercourse with the other parts of the kingdom. 
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Salt and cheese are the two principal commoditiea for 
which Cheshire has been famed for ages ; and it is a sin- 
gular fact, that it was once as celebrated for its wheat. — 
Has this county given birth to any great men ? 

Amha. — Ralph Holingshed, an English historian, whose 
Chronicles will perpetuate his memory, was born here : and 
Dr. Thomas Wilson, Bishop of Sodor and Man ; he sedu- 
lously endeavoured to diffuse the plain practical truths of 
Christianity, and his character was held in such high esti- 
njation throughout Christendom, that the Cardinal Fleury, 
when his Court was at war with England, gave positive 
orders to his navy to spare the Isle of Man in their cruises, 
tile bishop's 
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Boundaria. — Cb^xhire, Flintshire, Denbighshire, Montgomery- 
shire, Radnorshire, Hecefordahite, Woreealershlrc, and Slaf- 
fordahire. 

Towm.—\, Shrewsbury; 2, Wellington ; 3, Shiffnal; 4, W^nlock; 
5,Bridgenarlhi 6, Cleubuiy Mortimer; 7,Lui31ov; S, Bishops 
Caatle; 9, Chorch Stretton; 10, Oawestry; 11, EUesmere; 
12, Whitchurch; 13, Wem ; 14, Drayton; 15, Newport. 

.fiiueri.— a, the Severn ; b, Tern ; c, Wort; d, Perry; e, Viriiew; 
f, Dee; g, Clun ; li. Curve; i, Rea; k, Tend; 1, RoJen. 

Lahea.—k, EUesuiere. 

irUU.^B, Wrekin. 

C, C, Colebrook Dale. 



Mrs. Rowe. — HOW ia Shropshire bounded, and what is 

George. — It has on the north, Cheshire, and part of the 
Welsh counties of Flintshire and Denbighshire; on the 

west, Denbighshire, Montgomeryshire, and Radnorshire ; 
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south, Herefordshire and Worcestershire ; and on the east, 
Staffordshire. It measures in length 50 miles, and 40 in 
breadth. 

Mrs. Rowe. — ^What are the chief towns? 

Anna. — Shrewsbury and Bridgenorth, on the Severn; 
Wenlock and Wem, on the Roden ; Drayton, on the Tern ; 
Ludlow, on the Tend; Ellesmere, Oswestry, Church Stret- 
ton, Wellington, Broseley, and Watling Street. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Shrewsbury, the county town, is a place 
of great antiquity, which is denoted by many vestiges of 
British and Saxon architecture : it is supposed to owe its 
prigin to the fifth century, after the diminution of the Uri- 
conium of the Romans, when it gave to the harassed and 
distressed Britons a safe asylum from the desolating in- 
cursions of their Saxon invaders. In 1067 Edric the fo- 
rester, with the aid of Owen Gwynedd, Prince of Wales, 
laid siege to this town; but William the Conqueror, who 
had just returned from a visit to his native country, in 
order to quell the tumults which threatened him in all 
parts of his British dominions, soon raised the siege, and 
punished the leading chiefs, while he took ample vengeance 
on the Welsh. Edric was, however, loth to yield to the 
persuasions of the Norman monarch ; but from the mer- 
cenary clemency of William he obtained forgiveness, and 
once more enjoyed a degree of favour and trust. During 
the reign of King John several instances of the bloody 
and savage cruelty which disgraced his character occurred 
here. 

George. — Gwynwynwyn, Prince of Powis, met the En- 
glish council in this town, to decide upon the best manner 
of opposing the incursions of the Welsh ; when John not 
only refused to listen to his proposals, but detained him 
prisoner. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The unjust deeds of King John met with 
their due punishment, for in 1215 Llewellyn Prince of Wales 
came to Shrewsbury, at the head of a force whose bravery 



had been signalized by many victories, snd the town and 
Castle were delivered up to him without resistaoee. The 
greatest historical event which ever happened in this place 
was that memorable battle which terminated the revolt of 
the Percies against Henry IV., in which the gallant Hot> 
spur was slain, MOS. 

Anna. — It is recorded [hat his ardour was damped by 
an incident, which shows the superstition of the age In 
which he lived : in preparing for the field he called for his 
favourite sword, and on being informed that he had left it 
at Berwick (a village near), he exclaimed, " Alas ! then my 
death is near at hand ; for a wizard once told me that 1 
should not live long after I had seen Berwick, which I 
thought was the town in the north; yet will I not he 
cheaply won." 

Mbb. Rowb.— While Shrewsbury ranks high in historical 
importance, it isnot less eminent; for the heautiesofits situa- 
tion, which presents a pleasing variety of view ; and the 
noble sweep of the river Severn heightens the charm of the 
scene. The Castle was founded hy Roger de Montgomery, 
a Norman, who is said to have cleared away fifty -one houses 
to make room for this work, without the smallest indemnity 
to the inhabitants ; little idea of the former magnificence 
of this edifice can be formed by the inspection of it in its 
present state. There are but few remains of the ancient 
Abbey, the origin of which is unknown; but it appear 
have been rebuilt at the instigation of the same Norma) 
1083, and dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul: the n 
Interesting part of the ruins is a little octangula 
called the Stone Pulpit. The Abbey Church, in its present 
state, presents few features of grandeur. Shrewsbury car- 
ries on a considerable trade in a manufacnir 
woollen cloth, called Welsh webs, and is the coi 
for all Welsh commodities. Here is also a manufactory of 
thread ; and it is noted for making excellent brawn. 
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ward I. held a Parliament here in 1^88, when the Lords 
sat in the Castle, and the Commons in a barn. 

Bridgenorth is divided by the Severn into the upper and 
lower town, which are connected by a handsome bridge. 
It has a Free-school, which maintains and sends eighteen 
scholars to the University of Oxford : this town was for- 
merly fortified, and had a Castle, which is now in ruins ; 
also several monasteries, and a Roman Catholic college. 
Here is held one of the largest hits in England for hops, 
clover-seed, and Welsh flannels. 

Great or Much Wenlock owes its celebrity to the re- 
mains of an ancient Abbey, subsequently converted into a 
monastery for Cluniacs, founded by Milburga, daughter of 
King Merivald, and niece to Wolphere king of Mercia, in 
680, who presided as Abbess over it, and at her death was 
interred in it : this monastery was destroyed by the Danes, 
but rebuilt by Leofric Earl of Chester, in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confessor : it is evident from the existing frag- 
ments that this structure was of pure Gothic architecture, 
and a very spacious and magnificent edifice. 

George. — Was not the first of the noble family of 
Stuart born in this town ? 

Mrs. Rowe. — The real origin of the illustrious family of 
Stuart has been a source of disputation for many ages ; 
but it is satisfactorily ascribed to Wenlock, and cannot fail 
to afford pleasure to its inliabitants, who, though from 
enlightened views they may be induced to reject the prin- 
ciples, will ever venerate the name of that noble house. 

Wem, anciently called Rutunium, from its situation on 
the river Roden, is a handsome market^town, and possesses 
a fine church, with a lofty tower steeple, and a spacious 
chancel. James II. evinced his want of perception by con- 
ferring the title of Baron Wem on the infamous Judge Jef- 
feries. 

Drayton is supposed to have been much larger than at 
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present; it is situated on the nor^-eastcmestRHtj of the 
county, on the borders i^Staflbfdduie: thedHnrchyCiccicd 
in the reign of Stephen, and dedicated to St. Mmrj^ was in 
a very ruinous condition, tiD in 1787 it was thonMigfalj m^ 
paired, and stripped of its Godiie oraamenis. Here is 
a manu&cture of paper, and another of hair scats fix- 
chairs* 

Ludlow was called by the Britons Dinan-Llys-Tywyaog, 
or the Prince's Palace, whidi afyellation it desetres from its 
pleasant situation and beautiful prospects. The Castle, 
now a desolate ruin, was founded soon after the Conquest 
by Roger de Montgomery : in the reign of Henry L it be- 
came a princely residence, and was guarded by a stroi^ 
garrison. 

Anna. — King Stephen besi^ed and took this fortress, 
when Gervas Paganel, the Governor, betrayed his trust, 
and joined the Empress Matilda. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Stephen gave a proof of his humanity and 
courage in conducting this siege ; for Henry, the young 
Prince of Scotland, son of King David, having approached 
too near the walls, was caught from bis horse by an iron 
hook fastened to the end of a rope, which die king no 
sooner perceived, than he boldly advanced to rescue him 
at the peril of his life. The most splendid sera of Ludlow 
Castle was in the reign of Elizabeth, when the Lords Pre- 
sidents of the Marches held their courts in it, with much 
grandeur and solemnity, and attracted a continual concourse 
of visitors to the town. The church, built in the reign of 
Henry VII. and VIII., by the munificence of the Guild of 
St. John, (of which the Lords Presidents, nobility, and gentry 
of the neighbourhood were members,) is a spacious struc- 
ture in the form of a cross, and exhibits a character of 
plainness not usual in the ecclesiastical edifices of the fif- 
teenth century. 

Georoe. — Was it not at this place that Prince Arthur, 
the eldest son of Henry VII., died ? 
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Mrs. Rowe. — Yes ; and in the choir of the church there 
is an inscription to his memory. 

EUesmere is situated on a lake, or meer, whence it de- 
rives its name ; the district around it is fertile : its canal 
communicates with Shrewsbury, Whitchurch, and the Dee. 
Oswestry has a Castle, wall, and ditch : it took its name 
from Oswald, king of the Northumbrians, who was killed 
here in a battle with Peuda, the Pagan king of the Mer- 
cians. A short distance from hence is an elegant stone aque- 
duct over the river Virnwy, of five arches, near which die 
EHesmere and Montgomery canals join. 

Near Church Stretton is a large and fertile hill, caDed 
Longmont ; also Caer Cardoc Hill, on the top of which 
Caractacus had an encampment. 

Wellington is situated near the Wrekin Hills ; here, in 
the beginning of the civil wars. King Charles assembled his 
army, and published his orders and protestations. This 
place abounds with coal, lime, and iron ; and here are two 
furnaces, which are worked by one of the largest steam- 
engines in England. 

Brosely has a manufacture of China equal to that of 
Worcester, 

Watling Street stands on the Roman road of that name, 
which was one of the prsetorian or consular highways 
made by the Romans for the march of their armies. It 
was made of large stakes, and small wood (called wattles 
by the Saxons) woven between, to keep up the earth and 
stones. This road is reckoned the finest of its kind in En- 
gland ; it begins at Dover, and runs to St. Albans, Dun- 
stable, Towcester, Atherston, and Shrewsbury, and ends 
at Cardigan ; in some counties it is very firm and level 
for several miles. 

Anna. — Is not Colebrook Dale in this county ? 

Mrs. Rowe. — On the banks of the Severn is this beau- 
tiful glen, between two hills, which present various forms, 
and are covered with woods. The iron bridge, erected in 
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1779 across ilie Severn, and the extensjre iron-vorks, sre 
worthy the attention of the curious traveller. — Which are 
the principal rivers in this county ? 

Geobge. — The Severn, Tern, Wort, and Corve. 

Mks. Rowe, — The Severn divides this county into two 
nearly equal parts, etitering on the western side, and taking 
its course to the south-east, winding heautifiiliy through 
deep romantic finely wooded valleys : it is navigahle in its 
whole course, thereby afibrding a great facility for the 
transport of goods. 

The Tern rises in the north-casttm comer, and passing 
through Drayton, flows in a south-westerly direction into 

The Wort rises ia the east, and rutis into tlie Serem 
above Bridgcnorth. 

The Corve is a small stream, which has its source some 
miles south of Wenlock, and running southerly joins the 
Tend near Ludlow.— Are there any lakes in Shropshire? 

AsNA. — They are not numerous or extensive, but form 
a variety in the landscape rarely to be met with in the in- 
land countieR. The principal one is Ellesmere, adjoining 
the town of that name, which covers one hundred and six- 
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Mas. Rowe — Which is the highest hill in this county t 
The Wtekin, being upwards of 1100 feet 
above the level of the county ; it is craggy at the top, and 
is so much higher than the surrounding hills, as apparently 
to rise alone from the middle of the plain : its figure re- 
sembles that of a whale asleep on the surface of the sea. 

Mrs. Rowe. — No county contains a more interesting 
share of beauties than Shropshire or Salop ; the hold and 
lofty mountain, the woody and secluded valley, the fertile 
and widely cultured plain, the majestic river, and the se- 
questered lake, are all to he found in it, and present every 
variety to charm. Its rich mineral productions of iron, 
Jead, limestone, freestone, pipe-clay, and coals ; the in- 
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creasing manufactures, and the agricultural improvements, 
have raised it high in the scale of importance, while its in- 
land navigation has rendered it an emporium of the trade 
between England and Wales, and a great centre of coD" 
nexion to the inland counties of the kingdom. — Name some 
great men which this county has produced. 

Anna. — Robert Lord Clive, a celebrated English General 
in the service of the East India Company, who by valour 
and conduct secured to that establishment a vast access of 
territory : he signalized himself at the battle of Plassey. 

Mrs. Rowe. — It is recorded that this great man put an 
end to his existence, which is one among the many proofs 
that riches, power and fame do not always confer happi- 
ness. 

George. — Matthew Henry, a learned nonconformist di- 
vine, whose piety and good works have made him to be 
respected by all persuasions ; his chief Work is an Expo- 
sition of the Bible. 

William Shenstone, whose taste for simplicity and ele- 
gant rural pleasures appeared in his poems : he shone in 
pastoral and elegiac compositions. He was distinguished 
even in childhood by a quick capacity and fondness for 
reading : the old matron who taught him his letters, he 
afterwards celebrated in that exquisite imitation of Spenser, 
" The Village School." 
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^^Batmdaries. — Shropsliire, Radnorahire, Brecknockshire, 
mouthahire, Glouceslershire, Warccstenhire. 

Towns. — 1, Hereford; 2, Rosa; 3, Ledbury; 4, Bramyard; 
5, Leominster; 6, Pembridge; 7, Kinglon ; S, Weabli^y. 

Bivert. — a, the Wye ; b, Liigg ; c, Frome; d. Arrow; e, Doyer 
f, Munno; b, Teme ; h, Clun. 

Hills. — A, the Hatterel, Beparating this caanty from Breclcnock* 

B, Golden Vale. 



„ RowE.— The next county is Herefordshire. Tell 
ts situation and extent, nitli the chief towns. 
EOROE. — It has Shropsliire on the north ; the Welsh 
f Radnorshire anil Brecknockshire, west ; Moi 
mouthshire and Gloucestershire, south ; and Woreester- 
ghire, east: its length and breadth are each about 36 nniles; 
snd the priocipal towns it contains are Hereford, Leo- ' 
minster, Ledbury, Ross, Pembridge, and Kington. 

Mbs. Rowe. — Hereford, the capital, (a bishop's See, on 
the river Wye,) isofveryremote antiquity: iiissupposed 
lo bnve existed long before the year 67C, when, Peada 
king of Mercia having embraced tlte Christian faith, an ec- 
clesiastical assembly was held here ; where it was decreed that 
a new See should be formed, and Putta was made the first 
Bishop of Hereford (t!ie ceremony of consecration being 
performed by Sexulph bishop of Lichfield) ; this added 
greatly to the consequence of the city, and it became the ca- 
pital of the Mercian kingdom. It had a magnificent church 
prior to the erection of the Cathedral, by Ofia, as an atone- 
ment for the murder of Eihelred king of the East Angles, 
who was considered a martyr, and to whom it was dedi- 
cated : this edifice stands eminently conspicuous, though 
deprived of its venerable appearance by the fall of the 
west front in the year 178G, which has since been rebuilt, 
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under the superintendence of Sir Jeffery Wyattyille ; and 
the whole Cathedral has undergone considerable repair. 
Of the monastery of Black Friars, or Friars Preachers, 
founded about the year 1276, nothing now remains but a 
stone cross or pulpit ; and this ruin is beautifully manded 
with ivy. The Castle is almost entirely obliterated, it having 
been nearly demolished in the siege of 1645, when the Par- 
liamentary Commissioners considered it as ruinous, and esti- 
mated its materials as being worth only SSL The principal 
manufactures of this city are gloves, and other leathern ar- 
ticles. 

Leominster is situated on the river Lugg, in a very rich 
and fertile vale, abounding with orchards, hop-yards, fine 
meadows, and arable land ; and has a good trade in gloves, 
leather, and hats. The church, dedicated to St. Peter 
and St. Paul, is nearly new, the old one (which seems to 
have been a magnificent fabric,) having been partly de- 
stroyed by an accidental fire in the year 1700. Some few 
remains of the ancient priory are yet to be seen, which has 
undergone various alterations since its dissolution, it having 
been converted into a county gaol, a mansion-house for the 
bailiff, and, lastly, a house of industry for the poor. 

Ledbury derives its name from its situation near the 
river Ledden, and has extensive manufactures of ropes, 
lines, and sacks for meal ; besides which a great quantity 
of cider is made in the neighbourhood. The church is a 
large building, of Saxon origin, which has undergone various 
alterations at different periods. Here is also an ancient 
hospital, founded by Bishop Foliot in l2S2f for six single 
men, two men and their wives, and two widows, which was 
afterwards dissolved ; but Queen Elizabeth re-founded it 
for a master, seven poor widowers, and three poor women. 

Anna. — Is not the village of Mortimer's Cross near this 

town? 

Mrs. Rowe. — Yes ; — and it is noted for a battle fought 
in 1461 between the Houses of York and Lancaster. 



Ross is a populous tovn oo tbe lirer Wye, imi it ' 
in the centre of a fine country :: n the mxXm^Mh ea tmy it 
was famous for a manufacture of iroo-work, hot it m now 
chiefly noted far the escdlent ci^ei which it producer, aod 
for having been the residcDce of the celebrated Mr. John 
Kyril, or Kyrle, whose benevolence and public (pint P<^ 
has so finely described in his " Man of Roh" : be died here 
in 1 724, universally regretted both by rich and poor. 

Fembridge was formerly of much greater importance 
than at present, and gave name to the aonenc family of 
Pembruge, Pembridge, or Brydges, aoceators of tbe Lord* 
Chaitdos. This village was part of the estate of the Hor- 
timers, ivho procured the privilege of a market to it, which 
has long been disused. 

Kington is a small markei'Iown on the Black Brook neat 
Bradnor Mountain, on the summit of nbicfa are the re> 
mains of a Rom^i camp : the church is a very irregular 
structure, having a detached tower surmounted by a spire 
of a singular fonn : the Catde, built for the defence of the 
marches, is entirely destroyed.— Which are the principal 
rivers in this county ? 

Geosge. — 7'he Wye, Lu^, Munno, Arrow, Frome, and 

Mrs, RowE.^The Wye enters this couniy on the western 
side, after nearly crossing it ; and flowing in a deep bed 
between lofty rocks clothed with hanging woods, in some 
places crowned with ruined castles, and presenting romantie 
and beautiful views, turns suddenly to the south, and en- 
ters Monmouthshire. 

The Lugg rises in the north-west, and afler receiving 
many rivulets from the east and north, falls into the Wye 
a little below Hereford, 

The Munno springs from the Hatterel Hills, and after 
forming a boundary between this county and Monmouth- 
shire, falls into the Wye. 

k The Arrow rises on the borders of Radnorshire, and after 
ahing Kington and Pembridge, falls into t\te Vu^^. 
H2 
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The Frome finds its source in the north-eastern comer 
of the county, and joins the Lugg a short distance before it 
reaches the Wye. 

The Teme, or Team, has but a short course in the 
northern part : entering from the confines of Radnorshire, 
and flowing eastward, it passes into Shropshire. — Are there 
any hills in Herefordshire ? 

Anna. — The Hatterel, or Black Mountain, which parts 
it from Brecknockshire, is the principal. 

George. — ^There is also, in the south-western comer, a 
beautiful vale, which from its fertility is termed the Golden 
Vale. 

The two productions for which this county is particu- 
larly noted are wool and cider : the sheep are of a small 
breed, and their fleeces are remarkably fine and silky, much 
resembling the Spanish in quality. The apples from which 
the cider is made are very abundant, being plentiful even 
in the hedge- rows. — Can you name any great characters 
who were born in Herefordshire ? 

Anna. — Yes; David Garrick, whose celebrity as an 
actor obtained him the title of the " English Roscius" : he 
was also an author of no small eminence in the lighter walks 
of literature. 

Robert Devereux earl of Essex, who so gallantly distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Zutphen, and as a reward 
was appointed by Queen Elizabeth her Master of the 
Horse : she afterwards gave him a commission to quell a 
rebellion in Ireland; but he returned without her per- 
mission, which so highly offended the Queen, that he was 
banished the Court, and placed under a temporary confine- 
ment : in a fit of passion he armed his friends in his de- 
fence, and was seized, tried, and beheaded. 

Mrs. Rowe. — It is stated that the Queen lost her cheer- 
fulness from the day that she signed the warrant for his 
execution, and continually regretted his death. 



MONMOUTHSHIRE. 



Bouadnrie!, — Brecknockshire, HerefDrdshire, Glamorganshire, 

GluucesCeniiire, and the Bristol Channel. 
Tawru, — 1, Monmouth; 2, Tintem; 3, Chepstow; 4, Roland 
Castle; 5, Usk; 6, Caecleon; 7, Newport; 8, Fontypool; 
9, Abergavenny; 10, Lantony Abbey. 
Miners. — a, th» Usk ; b. Wye; c, Munno; d, Avon; e, Elwy; 
f, Ruuiney. 
> ,£fiii:»,~A, Skyrrid Vawr; B, Skjrrid Vach; C, Llanwenacth; 
^ D, Blorenge. 



Mrs. Rowb. — WfIAT are the situation, extent, and 
chief towns of Monmouthshire ? 

George. — It has to the north the counties of Hereford- 
shire and Brecknockshire ; to the west, the latter county 
and Glamorganshire ; to the south, the Bristol Channel ; 
and to the east, Gloucestershire. Its greatest length is 
about 24 miles, and its breadth nearly the same. The places 
of most note are Monmouth, Abergavenny, Usk, Fonty- 
pool, Chepstow, Tintern, Newport, and Caerleon, 

Mrs. Rowe. — Monmouth, the capital, is situated on a 
tongue of land at the confluente of the rivers Munno and 
Wye. The ancient name was Mongwy, evidently derived 
from the tvfo rivers on which it stands. Historic record 
points out Monmouth as a fortified town at an early period : 
it was garrisoned anterior to the Norman Conijuest i 
overawe the inhabitants of the country bordering upon 
that part of Mercia now constituting the counties of Here- 
ford and Gloucester, and at that period it belonged to the 
Crown. The ruins of the Castle, which appears to have 
flourished in William the Conqueror's time, stand on the 
ridge of an eminence, and are so surrounded by other build- 
ings, as scarcely to be visible ; though greatly diminished, 
they present an appearance of dilapidated grandeur, which 
recalls to memory its former importance and extent, being 
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noted as the birthplace of our celebrated King Henry V., 
surnamed of Monmouth. Within the site of the Castle, or 
rather in the midst of its ruins, is a handsome domestic edi- 
fice, constructed of stones taken from the surrounding frag- 
ments, which by the date seems to have been erected in 1673, 
as an occasional residence of the Beaufort family. A few 
vestiges of a monastery are still visible, founded by Wyhe- 
noc, third Lord of Monmouth, in the reign of Henry I., for 
Black Monks of the Benedictine order. Welsh caps (or 
wigs) once formed a very considerable article of trade in 
this place ; but at this time it has little commerce. 

Abergavenny occupies a gentle slope at the foot of the 
Derry on the north bank of the Usk, where it meets the 
Gavenny, from which confluence it derives its name, — abeff 
in British, signifying the union of two streams. From the 
discovery of numerous Roman antiquities, it is supposed to 
have been the site of the station which Antoninus denomi- 
nated Gobannium. The Castle is in a very dilapidated state. 

Usk, called anciently Bumbegie, is seated on the river Usk. 
The history of its Castle (now in ruins) furnishes the earliest 
written records of the place ; and though from some of its 
architectural features it appears to owe its origin to the Ro- 
mans, all that can be discovered is, that it formed part of 
the possessions of Richard Clare earl of Gloucester, in the 
reign of Henry III. 

George. — It was the birthplace of King Edward IV. 
and his children ; and also (according to some historians,) 
of Richard III. 

Mrs. Rowe. — No place in this county suffered so much 
as Usk from the frequent assaults during the alternate suc- 
cesses of the Welsh chieftains and the Anglo-Norman lords ; 
and in the time of Owen Glendower the most ruthless devas- 
tations were committed, until his army was totally routed, 
and he was obliged to fly to his native mountains for shelter. 
The principal manufacture of Usk is japanned ware, and 
the river is noted for fine salmon. 
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Ponlypool is a corruption of Pont-ap-Howel, ilie ancient 
name ol' itiQ bridge : it is principally noted for the manufac- 
ture of an elegant species of Japan ware, and also for its 
iron mills. 

ChepstOCT is the port for all the towns that stand on the 
Wye and Lugg. The tide rushing up the broad mouth of 
the Severn, is said to riae higher here (han in any other 
port in Europe. This place has considerable foreign as 
well as coasting trade. The ruins of its Castle evince its 
former grandeur. 

Tintern is noted for the beautiful ruins of its Abbey, 
which was founded in 1131. The fallen ornaments, vaulted 
roof, and broken monuments of abbots and benefactors, 
invite the eye of the curious. 

Newport, anciently called Noous Burgas, or New Town, 
was by the Welsh denominated Castel Newydd: it was for- 
merly defended by fortified walla, of which no vestiges re- 
main. The shell of the Castle (which was built by Robert 
earl of Gloucester, natural son of Henry I.,) bespeaks its 
having been a massive structure. Newport has a consider- 
able foreign, inland, and coasting trade, which gives some 
commercial importance to it as a port. 

Caerleon, anciently called Isca Siluram, was the chief 
station of the Romans in the Silurian territory, where the 
invincible 2nd Augustan legion was for many years garri- 
soned. It has been represented as being no less pre-emi- 
nent in the annals of learning and religion, than in ancient 
military importance; for at the time of the Saxon invasion it 
is said to have had a University, which contained 300 phi- 
losophers, who studied and gave instruction in astronomy 
and other sciences. This inconsiderable town was once the 
metropolis of all Wales, and the See of an archbishop till 
the year 521, when it was removed to Menevia, now called 
St. David's. 

Which are the chief rivers Iq this county ? 
Bi Akha. — The Wye, Usk, Rumney, Munno, and Elwy. 
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Mrs. Rowe. — The Wye, so famed for its pictnresqne 
scenery, rises on the southern side of Plinlimmon, a lofty 
mountain in Wales, and after forming a line of demarcation 
between this county and Gloucestershire, fails into tlie 
Severn below Chepstow. 

The Usk rises in the Black Mountains of Brecknock- 
shire, enters this county (which it divides into two nearly 
equal portions), and passes in a southerly direction between 
lofty liills into the river Severn below Netrport. 

The Rumney rises in Brecknockshire, and after dividing 
Monmouthshire from Glamorganshire, falls into the Bristol 
Channel. 

The Munno rises ia Brecknockshire, and after forming 
the north-eastern boundary of the county, runs in a southerly 
direction to the Wye at Monmouth. 

The Elwy also rises in Brecknockshire, and af\er floninj 
through a wild and romantic valley of the same name, falls 
into the estuary of the Usk. 

Monmouthshire was formerly reckoned one of the Welsh 
counties, and from the names of its towns and villages, and 
its mountainous surface, it partakes largely of the character 
of that country. The eastern part is well wooded, and fertile 
in corn and pasture ; the western is mountainous, and prin- 
cipally devoted to the feeding of sheep. ^ — Tell me tlie names 
ofthe highest hilts. 

Gborge.— The Skyrrid Vawr, Skyrrid Vaeh, Llanwe- 
narth, Pen-y-Vale, and Blorenge. 

Mrs. Rowe — The Skyrrid Vawx rises abruptly from 
the plain ; the north-eastern side is a barren ridge of 
a russet hue ; towards the south the declivity is less, and 
the base terminates in a gentle cultivated slope, ornament- 
ed with wood, and encircled with luxuriant corn-fields; 
but the most remarkable circumstance attendant on this 
mountain is a great rent or fracture in it, from which it 
is supposed to derive its name, the British word ysgijrraed 
signifying iissures or separations : it appears to the beholdei 
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like an enormous chasm, dividiDg i 

parts, whose jagged sides and craggy impending j 

seem to vie in heighi, and stand as rivals in rugged 

beauty. 

Ansa. — Is not the singular phtenomenon called the 
" doear dorr" (or rending of the earth,) frequent amid the 
mountains of this county ? 

Mrs. Rowe. — It is; and is occasioned by the collection of 
water, during the rainy seasons, in cavities on the sides of 
the mountains ; which accumulation in time becomes so con- 
siderable as to liurst through the surface (or shell), and 
carry with it vast fragments of rocks into the vale below. 

llie Skyrrid Vach, or Little Skyrrid, is a beautiful lull, 
rising lo the height of 765 feet, richly luxuriant in wood 
and pasture, which, from its form and fertile appearance, 
contrasts finely with the rugged aspect and craggy ridge of 
the Skyrrid Vawr. 

The Llanwenarth, or Pen-y-Vale Hills, consists of four 
eminences, which appear at a distance to be separate moun- 
tains ; but on a nearer view they are found lo be connected, 
and only intersected by narrow dingles. Upon the exten- 
sive base of these is the Pen-y-Vale, so called from a Welsh 
word signifying a superior eminence : it is of a conical form, 
arising from the summit of the ridge, which from some 
points appears globular, but on the eastern side assumes the 
figure of a pyramid, and when capped with clouds looks 
like the crater of a volcano. Its perpendicular height is 
1852 feet. 

The Blorenge, magnificent from its height and continuity, 
rises in sullen grandeur, and forms part of that chain extend- 
ing from the confines of Brecknockshire to Fontypool. In 
the vicinity of this hill are immense iron-works, which were 
completed in 1789, and employ a great number of hands, 
— Has this county given birth to any great character? 

George, — The celebrated Geoffery of Monmouth, a 
—Sritish historian, who flourished in the reign of Henry I., 
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was born id it : he was Archdeacon of Monmouth, «nd 
afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph. 



Mrs. Rowe. — Which are the midland counties ? 

George. — They are Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire, Wilt- 
shire, Berkshire, Surrey, Middlesex, Buckinghamshire, 
Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, Northamptonshire, Hunting- 
donshire, Cambridgeshire, Rutlandshire, Leicestershire, 
Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, 
and Worcestershire. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 



Boufidaries. — Worcestershire, Warwickshire, Oxfordshire, Wilt- 
shire, Somersetshire, Monmouthshire, and Herefordshire. 

Toums, — 1, Gloucester; 2, Bristol; 3, Marshfield; 4, Sodbury; 
5, Thombury; 6, Berkeley; 7, Dursley; 8, Wottou-under- 
Edge; 9, Tetbury; 10, Stroud; 11, Cirencester; 12, Leach- 
lade; 13, Northleach; 14, Stow; 15, Moreton; 16, Winch- 
combe; 17, Tewkesbury; 18, Cheltenham; 19, Newent; 
20, Michel Dean; 21, Newnham; 22, Coleford; 23, Pains- 
wick ; 24, Campden. 

Rivers, — a, the Severn; b, Avon; c, Lower Avon; d. Wye; 
e, Thames ; f, Coin ; g, Windnish. 

A, Coteswold HiUis; B, Forest of Dean; C, Part of Worcester- 
shire. 



Mrs. Rowe. — NAME the boundaries, length, breadth, 
and chief towns of Gloucestershire. 

Anna. — Worcestershire bounds it on the north ; War- 
wickshire and Oxfordshire, on the east; Wiltshire and 
Somersetshire, on the south ; Monmouthshire and Here- 
fordshire, on the west: it stretches from north-east to 
south-west, more than 60 miles, but does not exceed 26 
in breadth. The chief towns are Gloucester, Tewkesbury, 
Cheltenham, Campden, Winchcombe, Berkeley, Tetbury, 
Cirencester, Stow, Stroud, and Sodbury. 
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Mbs. Rowe. — Glaucescer, the capital, is a bishop's See, 
and an ancient city, having been built by the Rotnans, to 
whom it became a station to curb the Silures, ihe most 
powerful of all the Britons : it deriiea iu name from eaet 
glotv, whidi signify ' a fair city', a title which is not not* 
undeserved, although it was tbrmerly very dirty. It is 
sealed on the east side of the Severn, nver which it has a 
stone bridge; the four principal streets join in the centre 
of tlie town. Here are live churches, besides the Cathedral, 
which is a stupendous pile, and was be^un to be built in 
the year 1318 : it is remarkable for its large cloister, and 
a »hispering gallery, and for containing the tombs of Ro- 
bert duke uf Normandy and of Edward 11. I'he manu- 
facture of pins is carried on to a considerable extent; and 
the number of hands employed, from the digging the ore 
till the little article is completed, is almost incredible. Here 
is also much traffic up and down the river Severn. On the 
north-west side of the city is the Isle of Alney, a small 
tract formed by the separation of the river Severn into two 
streams. — For what historical event is this spot celebrated '. 

George, — For being the scene of the contest between 
Edmund Ironside and Canute the Dune, in the year 1016. 
Edmund had retreated to Gloucester after his defeat, where, 
forming a Dewarmy,heawaitedtheDaDes; but being anxious 
to prevent unnecessary slaughter, he challenged his enemy 
to decide the war by single combat : his proposal was ac- 
cepted, and Canute, after long fighting, finding himself likely 
to be conquered, threw down his arms, exclaiming, "Bravest 
of youths, why should our ambition make us covet eacli 
other's life ? Let us be brothers, and share the kingdom for 
ivliich we contend." To this proposition the gallant Ed- 
mund immediately consented ; the rival princes exchanged 
arms, and it was decided, that Canute should reign in the 
north, and Edmund in the south, 

Mrs. Rowe.— The greatness of soul thus displayed by 

mund did not meet with its due reward ; for (he same 
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year he was assassinated, it is supposed by order of the nil; 

Tewkesbury is situated at tlie confluM of the rivers Severn 
and Avon, and was once noted for the excellency of its 
mustard ; but is now only famous (as to its trade) for a nw- 
nufacture of cotton stockings. Its church, erected in the 
year 715, is in high preservation, and contains momimenti 
of several illustrious characters, and with the ruins of its 
monastery will ever be vufHcient to make it a place of im- 
poriance in the eyes of the curious, This place clainn 
some note in history, for the memorable battle fought in 
1471, in which Edward, the son of the nnfortunate King 
Henry VI., nas taken prisoner, and afterwards murdered 
in cold blood by order of Edward IV. 

Anna. — It is recorded that many gallant men were iJaiB 
in this desperate engagement, and the flight of the young 
prince was intercepted by Sir Richard Crofts, who brougbl 
him before the king. Edward, flushed with victory, impe- 
riously demanded, " How dare you so presumptuously entei 
my realms with banner displayed V To which the prince 
(kindling with the martial spirit of his race,) undauntedly 
replied, " To recover my father's kingdom and heritage. 
from his father and grandfather to him, and from him, after 
him, to me lineally descended." To which retort the king 
made no reply, but is said to have struck the young prince 
with his gauntlet, which was considered as a signal for ven- 
geance. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Cheltenham lias of late years been a place 
of fashionable resort, from ilic great celebrity of its chaly- 
beate springs. Near the seat of Lord Fauconberg ia a spring 
discovered by King George III., of the same kind of water, 
but of a stronger nature : the Well Walk is accounted the 
most beautiftd in the kingdom. This is a town of great anti- 
quity, having been mentioned as one of the manors in the 
Doomsday Book in lOCC, and it is remarkable for being 
situated in a deep sand, very rarely to be met with 
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Sw^wrt of die county. Tlie seven wells, or springs, 
whence the Thames has its source, are in the hills in ibe 
pariah of Cobherley, about four miles south of Cheltenham. 

Campdeni anciently called Campedene, is situated in a 
fertile valley, surrounded by cultivated hilU and hanging 
wtmds : its remote origin may be inferred from the Saxon 
kings assembling here, in the year GST, to consult on the 
best method for carrying on the war with the Biitons ; but 
the aera in which it attained its chief import ance was in the 
14th century, at which time it became the principal maTt 
for wool, and the residence of many opulent merchants, 
who exported that commodity to Flanders, which was then 
the seat of the manufacture of cloth for the general supply 
of Europe. The church, dedicated to St. James, is a beau< 
tiful building, which is supposetl to owe its origin to the 
munificence of some wool merchants who flourished in the 
Saxon dynasty. Here are also the remains of a noble 
bouse, built by Sir John Baptiate Hicks, which was burnt 
down in the civil wars, to prevent its being made a garrison 
for the Parhamcntary army. 

George.— Was it not in the vicinity of this place that the 
Coteswold Games were celebrated ? 

Mrs. Rowe. — They were instituted in the reign of 
James I. by Robert Dover, a public-spirited attorney, and, 
like the Olympic Games of the ancients, consisted of va- 
rious kinds of athletic exercises. An end was put to these 
diversions by that national scourge, civil war. 

Winchcombe, anciently called Winclecumbe, was for- 
merly of great consequence, and possessed a castle and 
mitred abbey ; but of these edifices every vestige has long 
been levelled with the dust : the sera of the foundation of 
the former building is unknown ; that of the latter was in 
798, by Kenulph king of Mercia, who had a palace here, 
Not far from hence is Sudley Castle, where a few years 
since were found the remains of Catherine Parr, in the 
^ui^ieat state ol'embalment. 
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Berkeley is pleasantly aituaied in a beautiful vale of ibe 
same name near the river Severn, and is principally noted 
for containing a Castle, nhich will ever be memorable in 
the annala of history for having been the scene, in 13S7, 
of the inhuman murder of the unfortunate King Edward 11., 
who bad been for some time previously confined in it. This 
Castle was originally a nunnery, and in the time of monkish 
superstition the vale abounded with religious edifices. 

Tetbury is a populous town, possessing a manufacture ol' 
woollen cloths ; but its market, which was formerly con- 
siderable for the staple commodities of the county, wool 
and cheese, has of late years declined. 

Cirencester, or Cicester, is an ancient borough seated on 
t])e river Churn : it was a place of great note in the time uf 
the Romans, and the ruins of its walls are still visible. The 
Roman roads crossed each other here. When the Romans 
left England it was garrisoned by Britons, who defended ii 
many times against the Saxons ; but in the year S79 it was 
obliged to yield to the Danes : afterwards it shared largely 
in the revolutions of the times. King Canute held a general 
council here in 1020. It is now one of the greatest marts 
in England for wool. 

Stow-on-the-Wold ia seated on a bleak hill, and is desti- 
tute of wood and water : the Roman Fosse-way passes 
through the town. 

Stroud is built on a little stream of the same name, the 
waters of which are peculiarly adapted for dyeing scarlet ; 
for which reason its banks are covered with the houses of 
clothiers, presenting a scene of opulence and comfort. 

Sodbury has a large market for corn and cheese. Old 
Sodbury was occupied by the array of Edward IV. a lillle 
before the battle of Tewkesbury. — Will you tell roe the 
names of the principal rivers in this county ? 

Anna.— The Severn, Frome, and Thames. 

Mrs. Rowb.^ — The Severn is the second commercial rivet 
in the kingdom, and has been navigable time immenioruJ\ 
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Laving borne on its limpid bosom tckscIs of diffeTcnt tisea, 
from the anciem British coiricle to sbips of 150 and 30i> 
tooa burthen. Ii enters this county from the north-west, 
proceeds tbrotigh Tewkesbury and Gloucester, and after 
receiving the Wye and the Avon, forms at its mouth sn 
extensive estuary, called the Bristol Channel. 

The Frome, or Stroud river, rises near the centre of the 
county, passes through Stroud, and falls into the Severn. 

The Thames, the most important of the British rivers, has 
but a very short course in this county, taking its rise at the 
Seven Wells, or Thames Head, as it is called, and flowing 
south-easterly, enters Wiltshire. Besides tliese rivers there 
are several canals, which form a. line of communication with 
the metropolis and the ioicrnal parts of the kingdom, of 
the greatest national benefit and importancei 

Geobge.— Is not the Forest of Dean in this county ? 
Mtis. Rows. — It extends along the western side, and is 
parted from the rest by the river Severn ; it abounds with 
oaks, beech, and the Stjrd apple, for the growth of which 
the soil is peculiarly favourable. 

Anna. — I have read that in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
the oaks of this forest were so renowned as to be reckoned 
ihe chief support of the British navy, and which it was 
B^id the Armada was expressly commissioned to destroy. 
^A Mas. RowE.^Are there any hills in Gloucestershire i 
^^ George. — The Coieswold and the Siroudmater are the 
highest, and may be considered as a continuation of the cen- 
tral chain, proceeding soutli from Derbyshire, which passes 
through this county with a smaller elevation into Wiltshire. 
Mils. Rowe. — The county of Gloucester is chiefly noted 
for its manufactures of woollen cloth and cheese ; besides 
which, much cider and perry are made from the orchards 
in the Vale of Dean : the bacon also of this county is in 
high repute, and forma no inconsiderable article of com- 
merce. — Name some of the learned men who have been 
nheie. 
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Bndley, mm MUnaoHMr, and member of 
several foteiga academies. 

Sir ^btt^bew Hale, a learned lawyer and Chief Justice 
of the Kingf a Bendi : he wraiie maan^ UuaUita cm Law, 
Fbysic, and Morality, idiidi are 
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BaimdarUi, — ^Warwickshire, Noctfaamptoiislure, Bockingliam- 
shire, Berkshire, and Gloucestenhire. 

TaumM.—l, Ozlbrd; 2, Dorchester; 3, Wadington ; 4, Henley; 
5, Tame ; 6, Bicester ; 7, Deddington; 8, Banboiy ; 9, Ch^ 
ping Norton; 10, Charlboiy; ll,Woodrtock; 12, Witney; 
13, Burford; 14, Bampton. 

Rhers, — a, the Thames; b, the Cherwd ; c, die Tame; d. Wind- 
rush; e, Evenlode. 



Mrs. Rowe. — BY what counties is Oxfordshire sur- 
rounded, and what are its extent and chief towns ? 

Anna. — Warwickshire and Northamptonshire bound it 
on the north ; Berkshire, on the south ; Buckinghamshire, 
on the east ; and Gloucestershire, on the west : its extreme 
length is 48 miles, and its greatest breadth 26. The prin- 
cipal towns are Oxford, Dorchester, Deddington, Banbury, 
Woodstock, Witney, Henley, Burford, and Bampton. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Oxford, the classical and splendid capita 
of this county, is situated on a gentle elevation in the .area 
of an amphitheatre of hills, and nearly encircled by the rivers 
Thames and Cherwel. It is supposed to have derived its 
name from the number of oxen which frequently crossed 
the adjacent rivers. Although the period of its foundation 
cannot be satisfactorily ascertained, it appears that a large 
assemblage of buildings existed on the site of the present 
city in the time of the aboriginal Britons. During the 
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Roman dynasty it was reduced lo a little village ; when 
the Saxons commenced their ravages, it was speedily de- 
stroyed ; but after they had effected a complete conquest of 
the island, they restored it to its former respectability. In 
727 it gained new consequence from the erection of a mo- 
nastic structure, foimded by Didan earl of Oxford. In 
879 Oxford was burned to the ground, and in 100^ the 
partially renovated city experienced the same fate ; yet 
its inhabitants were so persevering, that by the munifi- 
cence of nobles and others otTected to learning, it was in 
some measure restored. The Castle was erected by Ro- 
bert de Oilgi, a Norman, by order of William the Con- 
queror, and occupied the site of the present county gaol ; the 
aame Norman (in conjunction with his friend Roger de Ivri,) 
founded a chapel within the walls of this formidable Casile. 
Oxford is the See of a bishop ; but its greatest glory consists 
in its possessing the larger of the two English Universities, 
which consists of twenty-five colleges and halls, of great 
magnitude, disposed in tiie spacious streets of a handsomely 
built city, and producing an effect singularly striking and 
majestic. The colleges are provided with sufficient reve- 
nues for the maintenance of the respective masters, fellows, 
and students. In the halls the students live either wholly 
or partly at iheir own expense. It is thought tliere is not 
such another group of buildings, or University, at this day 
in the world. The origin of it is involved in obscurity, which 
is a proof of its antiquity : Alfred the Great is by some 
Eaid to have been its founder ; other historians suppose il 
to have beenaseminary of learning before his lime : but it 
is generally believed that he and three of his sons resided 
here, and founded three of the colleges ; and from his liberal 
support and patronage it is at least indebted for the revival 
of its consequence. Oxford is as renowned for loyalty as 
for learning : many of our kings resided here and summoned 
their Parliaments hitlier. The unfortunate Charles I. held 
bis Court here during the whole of the civil wars, whence 
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it became a kind of centre to the military ex|^its of this 
and the neighbouring counties. 

George. — One of these skirmishes in 1643, at Chal* 
grave, near Watliiigton, deserves to be noticed, as having 
cost the life of that great patriot John Hampden, whose 
strenuous exertions to defend his country's liberties and 
rights against the arbitrary measures of Charles I., found 
for him an early grave. 

Mrs. Rowe. — ^This city has, besides the Cathedral and 
colleges, 13 parish churches, a noble market-place, and a 
magnificent bridge, and is governed by a mayor dependent 
upon the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor of the University. 

Dorchester was formerly of much importance, which it 
evident from its having been a bishop's See ; but when 
the pomp of episcopal dignity was removed in 1086, by 
Remegius, to Lincoln, its consequence declined. During 
the time of its wealth, the city was the seat of council with 
several monarchs, but suffered much from the incursions 
of the Danes, from whose ravages it never Entirely reco- 
vered. In 1140, Alexander bishop of Lincoln founded an 
abbey here for Black Canons, a small portion of which still 
remains, and adjoins the church, which is a venerable edi- 
fice, and from the character of the architecture is supposed 
to have been constructed in the reign of Henry III. This 
place depends, for its precarious resources, chiefly on the 
trafHc of the high road on which it is* situated. 

Deddington is now a small town, and has no staple ma- 
nufacture : it formerly possessed a Castle, of which no 
traces remain ; but from the amplitude of its site, it is sup- 
posed to have been of great strength and consequence. 

Anna. — Was it not at this place that Piers de Gavestone, 
the favourite of Edward II., was put to death ? 

Mrs. Rowe. — Yes ; after he surrendered to the Barons, 
as related in our account of Scarborough in Yorkshire, he 
was dishonourably beheaded at Blacklow Hill, contrary to 
the laws of the land. 



Banbury, called by the Romans Bravanis, is famous for 
mall liquor and cheese : it has besides a manufacture of 
worsted shags. The Castle, built in \l'i5, by Alexander 
Bishop of Lincoln, is in ruins. During the religious dissen- 
sions of the 1 7th century, the Puritans were numerous here. 
Camden states its being i'amoua for "cakes and ale"; and 
when Holland translated his Britannia without his consent, 
he played him a trick, and ordered the printer to change 
" cakes and ale " into " cakes and zeal," which alteration 
is said to have made Holland many enemies. Here, in 
1 G49, the Earl of Warwick, at the head of the Lancastrians, 
defeated the Yorkists, and made Edward IV. prisoner. 

Woodstock has a. manufacture of gloves, steel chain* 
for watches, and other articles of polished steel : it is also 
celebrated for having been frequently the residence of 
royalty. Edmund, the second son of Edward L, and 
Thomas, the third son of Edward IlL, were both born here, 
aad surnamed Woodstock. 

Anna.— Queen Elizabeth was confined in this place 
during the reign of her unnatural sister Mary, under the 
conduct of Sir Henry Beding field : and while guarded here, 
a fire (supposed lo have been purposely kindled,) broke out 
in the room under her bedchamber ; but she was saved 
from a dreadful death by the boards being removed, through 
which means she escaped. 

Mrs. Rowe. — This attempt upon her life (if true) was 
iohuman, and the sufferings she underwent from long con- 
finement ought to have softened the resentment she subse- 
quently entertained for her unfortimate cousin Mary Queen 
of Scotland, and to have drawn from her, compassion, rather 
than the cruelty she exercised. 

George. — Elizabeth, as a princess, was universally be- 
loved, and when she entered Woodstock, the bells rung and 
ihe people rejoiced, which so provoked her keepers, that 
(hey put the ringers in the stocks, upon whicii she ex- 
claimed, " As a sheep lo tlie slaughter, BO amWei'." asA 
as a proof bow keenly she felt her confinement, '\i'va lecotieA. 
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that she one morning said to her attendants (on seeing a 
milkmaid tripping merrily across the park), that "she would 
rather be a milkmaid than a princess," observing that 
" liberty and security were of more value than all the 
grandeur in the world." 

Mrs. Rowe. — The manor of Woodstock, with the palace 
and park, were granted by Queen Anne, in the year 17(M, 
to the illustrious John duke of Marlborough, as a reward 
for his glorious achievemeDts, more particularly at the 
battle of Blenheim, from which the palace afterwards took 
its name. It is a vast and magnificent pile of building, and 
an ornamenc to the kingdom at large, for which Gov 
ment appropriated half a million sterling ; but large as 
8um was, it was insutHcient to complete the building. 

Witney is a large and populous town, noted for a tnanu- I 
feature of the finest white blankets and coarse woollen goods. 

Henley, once called Haulegong, is supposed to be one I 
of the most ancient towns in the county ; hen signifying 
old, and U^ a place : it is pleasantly seated on the rivet 
Thames, over which it has a fine bridge. The views from 
hence are very grand: the water meanders with picturesque 
grace : on one side is a soft and lovely range of hills, or- 
namented with a noble mansion ; and on the other (be 
Berkshire margin rises boldly, to a loftiness of elevation, 
which nature and art have united to adorn. 

Burford is situated on the borders of Gloucestershire, 
and formerly possessed a considerable manufacture of coarse 
woollen cloths. In the former part of ihe last century a 
great quantity of malt was made here, and conveyed to 
London ; but both trades are now fallen into entire decay. 
This town is noticed in history at a very early period ; in 
GS2 a councU was held here by Kings Ethelrcd and Buth- 
wald, at which Aldhelm abbot of Malmsbury was com- 
manded to write against the errors of (he British Church In 
the observance of Easter. The only object of architectural 
importance which this town now possesses is the church, 
}rhicb is a magnificent structure. 
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' George. — It was on s spot called BaliJe-Edge 
parisli that Cutlired king of the West Saxons, (ther 
lary to the Mercians,) incensed by the exactions of King 
Etlielhald, hazarded an engagement with ttiat powerful 
prince, in wliich he was successful, and had the glory of 
bearing a}vay in triumpli from the enemy their great 
standard, on which was the portraiture of a golden dragon. 

Mrs. RowE. — Bampton is recorded to liave been of some 
imponance and a place of traffic before the Conquest. The 
church, built in the form of a cross, is a large and hand- 
Bome building : not far dist:int was a castle, built in tbe 
reign of King John, the remains of which are now occupied 
as a farm-house. 

AsNA — Is not that ancient structure called Radcot- 
bridge in the neighbourhood of this place 1 

Mus. RowE. — At a short distance to the south-west it 



of three arches: it 
is rendered interesting by 

■nflict which took place in 
I Robert de Vere e.irl of 
if the nobles who envied him his higji 
n which the former was vanquished, 



crosses the river Thames, and 
has marks of great antiquity, ani 
an historical event. 

George. — Vou allude to the > 
the reign of Richard II. betv 
Oxford, and several 
favour with the Crow; 

but saved his life by plunging into the stream, and : 
ming to an obscure point of thi? opposite shore. 

M RS. RowE. — Name the principal rivers of Oxfordshire. 

Gbokoe. — The Thames, Cherwel, Tame, Wiudrush, and 
Evenlode. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Thames, the great glory of the county, 
claims priority of notice : it is by some writers erroneously 
divided into two streams, and the distinction is uniformly 
taken as correct in common use: whence it arose is un- 
known ; but it probably owes its origin to poetical fiction, 
as in the ancient Saxon Chronicle it is styled Tems, i 
Thames, long before it reaches the place where the Thames 
and presumed Isis join. It enters this county ; 

T, forming a boundary betneen it and Betk.- 
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shire ; and rolliiig a broad transparent stream between hills 
dodied with woods, and ornamented with the splendid seats 
of some of our nobility, it pursues its majestic course through 
Oxford, Dorchester, (where it popularly receives its proper 
name,) and Henley. 

The Cherwel enters this county at the northern extre- 
mity, passes through Banbury, and^ running directly south, 
&lls into the Thames at Oxford. 

The Tame enters this county in the eastern part, near 
a place to which it gives name, and, running soutb-westerly, 
fidb into the Thames at Dorchester. 

The Windrush rises on the borders of Gloucestershire, 
and, pursuing a south-easterly course through Witney, joins 
the Thames. 

The Evenlode also has its source on the borders of Glou- 
cestershire, and pursues a like south-easterly course to the 
Thames. 

The products of Oxfordshire are such as are common to 
the other midland fanning counties : the hills yield ochre, 
clay, and other earths useful for various purposes. — Name 
some of the eminent characters who owe their birth to 
this county. 

Anna. — Thomas Harriot, with whom originated the 
mode of notation now used in algebra : he was patronized 
by that unwearied friend to science Sir Walter Raleigh, 
whom he accompanied to Virginia : when Raleigh expe- 
rienced the malignity of fortune, he remained his firm friend, 
and retired into the country soon afler the execution of his 
first great patron. 

Dr. Edward Pocock, a great orientalist. He was employed 
by Bishop Laud to collect Arabian MSS., and was appointed 
that prelate's first professor of Arabic. By Charles I. he 
was nominated to the Hebrew professorship, with a canonry 
of Christ's Church, from which he was ejected by the Par- 
liamentarians ; but he was re-established in his dirties 
after the Restoration. 
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Boundariei. — GloiiccBtcralii re, Berkshire, Hampsbire, Dorsetshire, 
and Somersetshire. 

Toamt. — 1, Salishury; 2, Demes ; 3, Amesbury; 4, Wilton; 
5| DawQton ; 6, Hindon ; 7, Warminatcr ; 8, East Laving- 
ton ; 9, Weatbuiy ; 10, Trowbridge ; 11, Bradford; 12, M elks- 
bam; ]3,Corsham; 14,Chipppiibam; 15, CaJne; 16, Malms- 
bury; 17, Wotton Basset; 18, CricHade ; 19, Alboum; 
20, Marlborough ; 21, Great Bedwin ; 22, LugsErehall. 

Biwrt.—a, the Upper Avon ; b, Lower Avon; c, Wificy; d, N ad- 
der ; e. Bourne; f, Keimet; g, Coin; h, Tliames. 

A, aiickiade Hills; B, B, Salisbury Plain; C, Marlborough 
Dowiia; D, Part of Gloucestershire. 



Mbb. Rowe.— What is the situation of Wiltshire? 

Arna. — It has on the north Gloucestershire; on the 
south, Dorsetshire and part of Hampshire; on the east, 
Berkshire and Hampshire; and on the west, Somerset- 
shire and part of Gloucestershire. 

Mhs. Rowb.- — Tell me its extent and chief towns. 

GeoKGE. — Its length is 54 miles, and its breadth Si. It 
contains Salisbury, Devizes, Marlborough, Warminster, 
Sedwin, Amesbury, Bradford, Chippenham, Malnisbury, 
Downton, and Wilton. 

M»s. Rowe. — Salisbury, or New Sarum, the capital, is 
a bishop's See. It is evident from historical documents, 
that when the religious cointnuniiy of Old Sarum were 
obliged to leave their former habitations, they selected this 
spot as the most eligible one for the erection of a cathedra) 
and the foundation of a new city. 

Anna, — This took place in the reign of Henry III. ; for 

1 have read, that in the year 12S0 Richard Foore bishop 

■ Kf Salisbury sent special messengers to the Pope, lo urge 
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the necessity of removing the church, which, firom its ele- 
vated situation and consequent exposure to the collisions 
of the winds, was considered dangerous ; and upon an in- 
vestigation, His Holiness, being satisfied of the tnuh of the 
grievances, granted him an indulgence. 

Mrs. Rowe. — On the receipt of this, a convocation was 
held, when the erection of the present magnificent building 
was agreed upon ; which, having been commenced under 
the most favourable auspices, was proceeded in with great 
rapidity, and on the day of St. Michael 1225, divine ser- 
vice was first celebrated in it by Bishop Poore. This edifice 
IS remarkable for being the most uniform, regular, and 
systematic one of the kind, and is worthy the most critical 
examination of the architect and artist : it is crowned by a 
spire, which is the loftiest in the kingdom ; and it is re- 
ported there are as many windows in the building as days 
in the year. Here are manufactures of flannels, linseys, 
druggets, Salisbury whites, parchment, hardware, bone-lace, 
and cutlery. The town is rendered particularly clean and 
healthy by having a small stream flowing through every 
street : the market-place is spacious, and the Town Hall 
is a handsome building. About a mile north of Salisbury 
stood the ancient borough of Old Sarum. 

Devizes is a populous town, possessing considerable ma- 
nufactures of serges and stuffs ; and its market is well sup- 
plied with corn, wool, horses, and all kinds of cattle. The 
Castle was once one of the strongest in England, and em- 
braces several events of importance in its annals : it is sup- 
posed to have been erected by Roger bishop of Old Sarum, 
in the reign of Henry I., who at the death of that monarch 
was left guardian of the realm during the absence of the 
Empress Maude in Anjou, and who shamefully betrayed 
the trust he had sworn to preserve ; for no sooner had 
Henry expired, than he gave all his interest and influence 
to place Stephen on the throne ; and when that monarch 
was firmly established, he doubted the fidelity of one who 
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could so quickk desert ihe cause he had espoused ; ami 
upon some triTiaJ disagreement ordered him to deliver up 
the keys of his fortress, nbich the prebte refusing, his 
nephews, the Bishops of Liocota and Ely, mere made pri- 
Boners : the latter having escaped, assembled ail (he troops 
he could, and resolred to enter and defend this piaoe. 
Stephen, however, frustrated his intentions; for haTing 
Bishop Riser's son in hts power, he ordered a gallows to 
be erected in iiront of the Castle, on which he threatened to 
hang the youth if Ely remained obdurate. The rope was 
placed round his neck ere any symptoms of surrender were 
made ; but Roger, ansious to save him from so ignomini- 
ous a death, bound himself to abstain from all sustenance 
till the Castle was delivered up to the king : afVer this oath 
was made known to the Bishop of Elvi he still remained 
inexorable ; but at the end of three days he unwillingly 
yielded. 

George. — This town and its vicinity were the scene of 
one of the most signal overthrows sustained by the Piir- 
liamenCary forces during the civil wars in the reign of 
Charles I., in which Sir Ralph Hopcton and the Earl of 
Marlborough obliged Sir William Waller to flee, leaving 
hehind him 2000 of his troops, and all his cannon, ammu- 
nition, baggage, and stores. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Marlborough takes its name from the na- 
ture of its sod : here was formerly a Castle, and some re- 
mains of its walls and ditch are still to be seen. In 1207 
a Parliament was held in it, when several laws were enncted, 
called the Statutes of Morlbridge. It was formerly a Ro- 
man station, which is evinced by the site of a Roman cas- 
trum, and the coins which have been found here. 

Warminster is a large town, and must bo of great anti- 
quity, as there are camps on the downs on the east side of 
it, called Battlebury, supposed to be Danish ; and near it 
Scratchbury, a square fortification with a single trench. Its 
chief trade is in malt. 

YQL. L 
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Great Bedwin is an ancient town, and in the time of the 
Saxons was a city, having a Castle in it, the ditches of 
which are still discernible. 

Amesbury, seated on the Upper Avon, contains the ruins 
of a venerable Abbey, and the neighbourhood affords the 
best kind of clay for tobacco-pipes. 

Bradford is the central town of the greatest manufacture 
of superfine cloths in England, which it shares with the 
surrounding towns of Trowbridge, Melksham, Corsham, 
and Chippenham. 

Chippenham is a large market-town, and was formerly 
of great importance, when it had the name of Villa Regia, 
from its having been the seat of government of some of the 
West Saxon kings. 

Anna. — It is recorded, that in 853 the nuptials of Athel- 
switha, the daughter of King Ethelwolf, with Buthred king 
of Mercia, were celebrated with great festivity in this 
town. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Malmsbury is a place of considerable con- 
sequence in the monastic annals of the kingdom, and owes 
its origin to a monastery founded by a society of religious 
persons, which gradually attracted people, and gave rise 
to the erection of a town : this edifice improved gready 
from the patronage and liberality of King Athelstan, who 
had so much veneration for it, that he selected the Abbey 
Church for the place of his interment. The town was burnt 
by the Danes in the reign of Alfred the Great, and under- 
went a similar fate during the sovereignty of his son and 
successor Edward. In the church is a monument of King 
Arthur, who was buried under the high altar. Here is a 
considerable woollen manufacture. 

Downton, on the Upper Avon, was once of more import- 
ance than it is now. A Castle of large extent was con- 
structed here at an early period ; and it is traditionally 
asserted that King John had a palace in this town : it is 
evident that some spacious building once existed ; but it is 
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impossible to define the extent of tlic worlcs, as they have 
been new-modelled and modernized. 

Wilton, seated at the conflux of the rivers Willey and 
Nadder, was ooce the principal town of the county, and at 
that time had twelve churches, which are now reduced to 
one. Its chief glory is Wilton Villa, a seat belonging to 
the Earl of Pembroke, which is so elegant and magnificent 
in its building and furniture, that its description forms a 
prominent feature at present in a history of the arts and 
belles lettres: thecollectionof pictures, statues, busts, &c,, 
is very valuable. Wilton possesses a manufacture of ta- 
pestry, carpets, and thin woollen stufTs. — Which are the 
largest rivers of this county ? 

Geobge. — The Lower and Upper Avon, Nadder, Willey, 
Bourne, and Kennet. 

Mas. RowE.— The proper sotu-ce of the Lower Avon 
has been a subject of dispute; but it is now universally al- 
lowed to spring from the confiDcs of Gloucestershire, from 
whence it proceeds in a curvilinear course eastward to 
Malmsbury : flowing hence in a southerly direction, it is 
increased by several tributary streams ; it then sweeps 
boldly to the north-west, and enters Somersetshire. 

The Upper Avon has its source near the centre of the 
county, and flows southward through a fine valley, till it 
enters Hampshire near Down ton. 

The Nadder and Willey bolh spring from the south- 
western part of the county, and flow eastward till they 
join the Upper Avon. 

The Bourne rises on the borders of Hampshire, and flows 
southerly to the Upper Avon. 

The Kennet has its source some miles east of the Lower 
Avon, and after flowing to the south-west, proceeds due 
south for a short distance, when it sweeps completely to the 
east, and, passing Marlborough, enters Berkshire. 

Anna. — I see by the map an extensive tract of this county 
called Salisbury Plain. 
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Mrs. Rowe. — Below the middle of the county begins 
that remarkable and extensive tract, the sole tenants of 
which are vast flocks of sheep, with their solitary shepherds. 
Many ruins of Roman, Saxon, and Danish monuments are 
scattered through this district, among which the famous 
Stonehenge rises to view : this antique curiosity consists 
of stones of stupendous size placed in a circular form, with 
others laid across them, many of which are so enormous 
that they cannot fail to strike the beholder with surprise 
and admiration. These stones are supposed to have been 
brought from the Grey Weathers on Marlborough Downs ; 
the difficulty of b;:inging them hither, and especially in 
placing them in their present extraordinary situation, must 
have been very great. It is supposed to have been a 
temple of the Druids, and is considered as one of the 
most remarkable remains of antiquity in the kingdom. — 
Are there any mountains in this county ? 

George. — The Chicklade Hills, which lie between the 
rivers Willey and Nadder, are the highest. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Wiltshire is noted for affording excellent 
pasture : in the north-western part a great quantity of ex- 
cellent cheese is made, which was formerly sold under the 
name of Gloucester, but it is now held in sufficient esteem 
to be distinguished by its own name. — Mention some of 
the eminent characters which this county has produced. 

Anna. — Joseph Addison, a distinguished poet and mo- 
ralist : he was appointed one of the Secretaries of State in 
Queen Anne's reign, and was a liberal contributor to the 
Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian. 

William Pitt earl of Chatham, an illustrious statesman, 
who during a successful administration was the pride of 
Britain : his eloquence has been compared to a mighty tor- 
rent : he had a quick and penetrating genius, and his ac- 
tivity and energy pervaded all quarters. 

George. — Sir Christopher Wren was also bom in this 
county : he was the greatest architect of the age, and a 
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good raatheniatician aod astroDomer : those magnificent 
structures, St. Paul's Cathedra], the MonumeDC, St. Ste- 
phen's Walbrook, ,ind the theatre at Oxford, are amoogst 
the many proofs of his architeemral e 
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Boitndariei — Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Surrej, Hampshire, 
and Wiltshire. 

Towni. — 1, Eeading; 2, Oakingham ; 3, Maidenhead; 4, Wind- 
sor; 3, Newbury; 6, Hung*rfurd ; 7, Lambom ; 8, Far- 
ringdon; 9, Wantage; 11), Abingdoa; 11, Wallingfotdj 
12, East lUley. 

Bisera. — a, the Kenaet; b, Lamborn ; c, Ock; d, ThameB; 
e, Loddon. 

A, the Vale of While Horse; B, Windsor Part and Forest; 
C, C, Parts belonging to Wiltshire. 



Mbs, Rowe. — How is Berkshire bounded, and what are 
its extent and chief towns f 

Anna. — On ihe north lie Oxfordshire and Buckingham- 
shire ; on the south, Hampshire ; east, Surrey ; and west, 
Wiltshire. It extends in its widest part about %5 miles 
from north to south, but there are places where it does not 
exceed 6 ; from east to west it measures 50 miles. The 
towns of most importance are, Reading, Windsor, New- 
bury, Abingdon, Wallingford, Farringdon, Lamborn, and 
Hungerforil. 

Mas. Rowe. — Reading, tlie county town, is pleasantly 
situated at the junction of the river Kennet with the Thames, 
and is said to have derived its name from tlie abundance of 
fem which grew in the neighbourhood, and which was by 
the ancient Britons denominated ret{ifng '. it 'w Mn&ovibv- 
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edly a place of great antiquity, though its origin is un- 
known, as it was a Saxon territory long before the pira- 
tical Danes began to pour their vial of destruction upon the 
fertile plains of Britain. Historians assert that it once pos- 
Kessed two Castles,— one on ihe spot where King Henry I. 
founded the Abbey ; the other erected in the reign of Ste- 
phen, and demolished in that of liis successor, Henry II. 
EUrida, the step-mother of Edward the Martyr, founded a 
nunnery here, {in expiation of her numerous sins,) on the 
spot where St. Mary's church is situated, which was sup- 
pressed at the endowment of the Abbey : this edifice w»a 
begun in 1121 ; and though completed in four years, wm 
not consecrated till 11G3, when that ceremony was per- 
formed by the famous Archbishop a Beckec, in the pre- 
sence of the king and many of the nobility. It was the 
burial-plane of Henry I., in 1135, who died, near Rouenin 
Normandy. The depredations of time, and the more de- 
structive powers of superstition and bigotry, have levelled 
the glories of this once spl-cndid building to the dust, as 
nothing now remains hut a few fragments of massive walls 
and a gateway. The manufacture of cloth, for which this 
pl.ce ,., one 
a small one of i 
is made here. ' 
of oyster -shell ! 
sophical Transactions. 

Windsor, noted for its Castle (originally built by William 
the Conqueror), will ever rank high in the nnnals of fame, 
as this noble structure has always been the residence of 
royalty. Here was bom the virtuous Edward UI., who 
rebuilt it, and instituted the illustrious Order of the Garter, 
whose knights are always installed in St. George's Chapel. 
On the north of this chapel is a fine terrace, made by Queen 
Elizabeth, and enlarged by Charles II.: it is faced with 
treestone, and so far as regards its strength, grandeur, and 
beautiful prospects, is the noblest walk in Europe. Han 
jepoae the ashei of our venerable King George 111., i4fl 
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died January the 29tli, 1820, at the age of 82, after reign- 
ing nearly 60 years ; likenise the remains of his queen, 
Charlotte, and two of his eons, besides our late monarch 
George IV., who died July 1830 ; and those of many of 
the kings of England are deposited in this chapel. The 
privacy in which our late king spent the latter days of his 
reign, induced him to deny to the public the use of the 
extensive promenade before alluded to; but His present 
Majesty, William IV., upon his accession to the throne, 
ordered that it should be no longer obscured from the ad- 
miration of his subjects. Many valuable paintings, par- 
ticularly some fine cartoons of Baphael, have been removed 
from Hampton Court, to adorn the apartments of this noble 

Newbury is a well frequented town, with a spacious 
market-place, formerly famous for a considerable cloth 
maaufactory, which has much declined. In the reign of 
Henry VIII. an inhabitant named John Winchcomb, com* 
inonly styled "Jack of Newbury," employed 100 looms in 
his own house; and he is said to have marched to Flodden 
Field at the head of 100 of hiB men, armed and clothed at 
his own expense: he also built all the western part of the 
church. Newbury is seated on the river Kennet, which 
abounds with excellent trout, eels, and cray-fish. 

GsoaQE. — Two battles were fought near this town in 
1 643 and 1 644, with dubious success, between the partisans 
ofCharlesI. and the Parliamentarians; in the first of which 
the gallant and virtuous Lord Falkland was slain. 

Mas. RowE.- — Abingdon was called Shoevesham until 
Cissa king of the West Saxons founded an Abbey in it, 
when the old name was gradually dropped, and that of 
Abbandun (or Abbingdon), signifying the Town of the 
Abbey, was adopted. This religious fabric was destroyed 
by the rapacious Danes in the time of Alfred the Gi 
and remained in ruins till a.d. 954, when, by the cunning 
policy of DunsCan, (who endeavoured to fill the kingdom with 
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Benedictine institutions,) King Edgar was prevailed upon 
to restore some part of its former magnificence ; and Ethel- 
wald, afterwards Bishop of Winchester, (who was appoint- 
ed abbot the same year,) erected the church, and gready 
embellished it : its splendour was much increased by suc- 
ceeding abbots; and soon after the Conquest its wealth 
and grandeur are said to have been equal to any similar 
foundation in the kingdom. 

George. — The education of Henry I. was intrusted by 
WiUiam the Conqueror to the inmates of this monastery, 
who must have executed the important charge with fide- 
lity ; as, from his great learning, that prince was styled 
Beauderk. 

Mrs. Rowe. — This edifice continued to be of great import* 
ance till the general suppression of religious houses in the 
reign of Henry VIII. A vast quantity of malt is here 
made : there is also a considerable manufacture of sacking 
and sail-cloth, which are sent to London by means of the 
Thames. 

Wallingford is situated on the banks of the Thames, 
over which there is a stone bridge of considerable anti- 
quity ; but the time of its erection has never been clearly 
ascertained. The mouldering ruins of a Castle, built by 
the Romans, which was once regarded as impregnable, are 
still faintly discernible ; but they give no idea of that 
strength which defied regal armies. It is said to have been 
successively in possession of the Saxons, Danes, and Nor- 
mans. 

Anna. — Was it not at this town that the usurper Ste- 
phen, in 1153, agreed with Henry II. (son of the Empress 
Matilda) to terminate the civil dissensions that had so long 
harassed the kingdom ? 

Mrs. Rowb. — Stephen vainly endeavoured to subdue 
the Castle, in which was inclosed his mortal foe the Em- 
press Matilda, whose presence gave additional vigour to 
the besieged, who had undertaken to defend her rights. 
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The enemy surrounded the fortress, and finding that bravery 
was unavailing, resolved to try the baser and, as he thought, 
surer means of famine : but in this he was disappointed ; 
for when reduced to the laat extremity, the governor sent 
to France to apprise the prince of his mother's danger, 
who immediately came over with an army, and besieged 
die besiegers, by encompassing their works with a line of 
circum valla tion ; thus defeating the projects of Stephen by 
adopting his own plan. The I'ival armies now resolved to 
try for victory ; but being kept apart by the floods, the 
ecclesiastics and nobility of both parties persuaded the 
royal chiefs to agree toaconference ; when it was amicably 
decided that Stephen should enjoy the crown during his 
life, and that Henry should succeed him. 

Farringdon (or Farrendon) is a market-town, pleasantly 
situated near the river Thames. The church, which stands 
on a hill, is a spacious ediRee : some parts of it have the 
appearance of great antiquity ; and within it are several 
elegant monuments. 

Lamborn is a markct~town of great antiquity, and de- 
rives its name from the river on which it stands : in its 
vidnity is the Vale of White Horse, so called from the gi- 
gantic figure of a horse rudely sketched on tJie naked side 
of a chalk-hill, made, according to tradition, by order of 
Alfred the Great, as a trophy of the signal victory which 
was obtained over (he Danes at Ashdown in 871. 

Hungerford stands in a marshy soil on the river Kennet, 
and is watered by two separate streams of that river ; it is 
chieHy inhabited by tradesmen and those who are employed 
in agriculture. The church is a fine structure, and waa 
k erected at different periods. — Which are the principal rivers 
B this county ? 

sA. — The Thames, Kennet, Lamborn, Ock, and Lod- 

B. BowE. — TheThames, as we have already deseribetl, 
Evides this county from OxfoTdshire, and in its course rer 
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ceives tbe homage of many tributary streams from the 
south. 

The Kennet enters this county, from Wiltshire, at Him* 
gerford ; then flowing thrpugh Reading, gently winds among 
the adjacent meadows, and unites its waters with the Thames. 

The Lambom rises near the town of that name, and after 
a short course falls into the Kennet below Newbury. 

The Ock has its source in the Vale of White Horse, and 
flowing by the side of Abingdon falls into the Thames. 

The Loddon rises in the south-eastern extremity of tbe 
county, and flows northerly into the Thames. 

George. — ^There is an extensive forest in the eastern 
part of this county. 

Mrs. Rowe. — It is that of Windsor, and is about 50 
miles in circuit, beautifully diversified by hills, dales, woods, 
lawns, and delightful villas : it contains also several vil- 
lages, of which Wokingham (or Oakingham), in the centre 
of the forest, is the principal. 

Anna. — It was near Binfield in this forest that Julius 
Caesar was encamped : the intrenchments are still entire. 

Mrs. Rowe. — This village is also noted for being the 
residence of the poet Pope in his youth, and where he be- 
gan to compose that elegant production of his early muse, 
entitled ** Windsor Forest." 

The face of this county is agreeably varied with gentle 
eminences, and the scenery partakes of that peculiar cha- 
racter which may be termed beautiful. The soil is gene- 
rally fruitful, and the cultivated parts produce abundance 
of grain, particularly barley, of which a great deal is made 
into malt, and sent to London. — Name some of the illus- 
trious characters who owe their birth to this county. 

George. — King Alfred the Great, who was adorned with 
many virtues and magnanimous qualities. His prudent and 
judicious regulations secured him the willing homage of 
his subjects : he increased the British fleet, rebuilt the city 
of London, and carefully cultivated the Arts. 



Sir John Holt, Lord Chief Justice of England. He was 
celebrated for his wonderful lalents, and became one of the 
greatest men thai his profession ever produced. 
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Boundariet. — Middlesex, BerksWrc, Hampshire, SuBse)[,and Kent. 

Towta. — 1, Guildford; 2, Dorking; 3, Ryegate; 4, Bletching- 
ley; 5, Croydon; 6, Ewel; 7, Epsom; 8, KingBton; 9, Cherl- 
sey; lO.Farnham; 1 1, Godalming; 12, Haalemere; 13,South- 
wark; 14, Richmond. 

Itheri. — a, the Thames ; h, Wey ; c. Mole ; d. Vandal or Wandle. 

A, Box Hill; B, Bagshot Heath; C, Banated Dowub. 



Mas. RowE. — What are the situation, extent, and chief 
places of Surrey 1 

Anna. — li is bouuded on the north by Middlesex (from 
which it is parted by the river Thames,) and a part of Berk- 
shire ; on the south by Sussex ; west by Berkshire and 
Hampshire ; and on the east by Kent. It measures 27 
miles in length, and 37 in breadth. The chief places are, 
Guildford, Richmond, Kingston-upon-Thames, Farnham, 
Chertsey, Croydon, Godalming, South wark, Lambeth, 
Woodcote, and Epsom. 

Mrs, Ro we.— South wark and Lambeth maybe consi- 
dered as part of the metropolis ; we will therefore defer 
noticing them until we treat of that city. 

Guildford, the capital, stands on the rirerWey, which is 
navigable to the Thames : it is an ancient and populous 
place, and sends a considerable quantity of corn, timber, 
&c,, to London. It is uncertain by which of our kings the 
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privileges of a corporation were conferred upon this town; 
biit the earliest date of its charter is 1256. No accounts 
are found of it in Roman or Saxon annals before the death 
of Alfred in the year 900, when it was bequeathed by that 
monarch to his nephew Ethelwald. From its vicinity to 
the capital, it was selected as a convenient residence for 
our princes, by many of whom it has been greatly improved. 
Of its Castle, which stands on a chalky cUff, neither the 
founder nor date of its construction is known: in 1216, 
by the invitation of the Barons, Louis dauphin of France 
came to England, and soon possessed himself of this for- 
tress. In 1299, Edward I. assigned it to his second queen, 
Margaret, as part of her dowry ; but in the last year of the 
same reign it was converted into a gaol, and continued so 
till the reign of Henry VII. ; after which there is a chasm 
in its history, till in 1611 it was granted to Francis Carter 
of Guildford, in whose descendants it was vested until it 
was purchased by the Duke of Norfolk. Eleanor, queen 
of Henry III., founded a monastery for Dominican (or 
preaching) friars, which continued till the Dissolution in 
the reign of Henry VIII. A fine mansion is erected on its 
site. This town has three churches, all of which are noble 
edifices. 

Richmond was known by the name of Sheen till Henry 
VII. (who was earl of a district in Yorkshire called Rich- 
mond,) gave it its present appellation. Here is a noble 
palace, w here Queen Elizabeth spent great part of her time, 
and in which she terminated her glorious reign, in 1603. 
Richmond Hill affords a prospect of unrivalled beauty and 
elegance. Owing to local advantages, no village contains 
so many elegant mansions as this. 

Kew, adjoining to Richmond, is occasionally a royal re- 
sidence, and possesses a complete botanic garden. 

KingNton-u])on-Thamos is a handsome genteel town, at 
which the assizes arc held alternately with Guildford. This 
place derived its nnn)c irom having been the residence of 
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several Saxoa kings, many of whom were crowned on ft 
platform erected for that purpose in the market-place. 
During the contest between King Charles I. and the Par- 
liamentarians, the inhabitants of this place were remarkable 
for their attachment to the royal cause : and here the last 
struggle was made in behalf of that unfortunate monarch in 
1648, when the Earl of Holland persuaded the Duke of 
Buckingham, and his brother, Lord Francis Villiers, to join 
him in an ill-concerted attempt to rescue their sovereign, 
who was then a close prisoner in Carisbrooke Castle in the 
Isle of Wight. Having assembled about 600 soldiers, 
they informed ihe citizens of London of their intentions, 
and invited them to join them. I'he Parliamentarians no 
sooner heard of their proceedings, than they ordered troops 
of horse from Windsor, who, finding the royalists ill pre- 
pared for defence, soon overthrew them. The earl fled to 
Harrow, but was taken : the duke escaped: but Lord Vil- 
liers was killed ; he evinced extraordinary courage, as al^er 
his horse was destroyed under him, he stood with his back 
toa tree, defending himself till he sunk under it; the initials 
of his name were inscribed on this tree, and remained till 

Farnham is one of the best markets for wheat in the king- 
dom, and it is noted for the excellency of the hops grown 
in its neighbourhood. Tts Castle, seated on a hitl, was ori- 
ginally built by Henry de Blois, brother of King Stephen, 
and Bishop of Winchester : it was seized by Louis the dau- 
phin and the rebellious Barons in 1216; soon after which it 
was rebuilt in a style of great magnificence : during the civil 
wars of the 1 7th century, it was garrisoned for the king by 
Sir John Dcnham, high sheriiF of the county ; but after a 
severe siege it was taken by Sir William Waller, one of 
Cromwell's generals. After the Restoration it was repaired 
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Maa, RowE. — Yes ; it is known by the name of Mother 
Ludlam'a Hole, and seems to tiave been hewn out of a 
Band-rock: the greatest height of this excavation is sup- 
posed to be about 1 2 feet, and its breadth 20 ; but at about 
30 feet from its entrance it becomes so narrow and low, aa 
to be passed only by crawling on llie hands and knees. 
It is paved, and has a passage in the centre for a small 
stream of clear water, which issues from the bottom of a 
cave : a stone bench on each side seems to invite the visi- 
tor to that meditation for which the place is admirably cal- 
culated. 

George. — Grose, in his " Antiquities," gives the follow- 
ing amusing (though superstitioua) account of this caveiD! 
— " It was formerly the abode of a white witch, called 
Mother Ltidlam ; not one of those malevolent beings who 
usually have that appellation: instead of injuring, when 
properly invoked she kindly assisted her neighbours in 
their necessities, by lending them such domestic articles as 
they were in need of, on condition that the petitioner went 
to the cave at midnight, turned round three times, whilsi 
he repeated the request he came to make, and then retired : 
the next morning it was sure to be at the entrance ; but 
a person neglecting to return a large cauldron at the stipu- 
lated time, the dame refused to receive it, and left the 
cavera." ^M 

Anna. — The same author has affirmed the cauldron W^| 
carried to Waverley Abbey, near the town. iM 

Mrs. Rowe. — Chertsey is a place of considerable anti- 
quity ; its Saxon name was Ceortesey. At an early period 
it received its consequence from an Abbey for Benedictine 
monks, founded in 66G by Frithwold governor of Surrey, 
under Wulpliar king of Mercia, but was pillaged and de- 
stroyed by the Danes : it was rebuilt in the 10th century 
by order of King Edgar, who conferred on it various pri- 
vileges. Of this edifice nothing now remains but sotne frag- 
ments of the walla. Here the unfortunate King Henry VI. 
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was interred without funeral pomp ; but his body waa re- 
moved by Henry VII. to Windsor, and buried in a manner 
better suited to his rank. 

Croydon bad a palace formerly belonging to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The first prelate who resided here 
was Archbishop Peckham, in 1278; and the last. Arch- 
bishop Herring, in 1757. In this palace Archbishop Par- 
ker gave an entertainment to Queen Elizabeth, which lasted 

Godatming is situated on the edge of a considerable tract 
of meadow land on the banks of the Wey, called by the 
Saxons an ing, from which, and the name of the proprietor, 
Godhelm, it is said to derive its appellation. The manufac- 
tures of cloths and kerseys formerly flourished here; but 
they have given place to those of silk and worsted for 
stockings and gloves. 

Woodcote, now reduced to a single farm-house, waa for- 
merly a Roman station, called Noviomagus. 

Epsom has a good race-ground, near which is a well- 
known spring, famous for its nnedicinal virtues. 

George.^ — Is not Runnymede in this county ? 

Mrs. Rowe. — This famous meadow is situated on the 
Thames, between Egham and Staines, where King John, in 
1215, was compelled by his barons to sign Magna Charta, 
which bad fallen into decay since the reign of Henry I., but 
was then fully confirmed, 

Anha.^Is not Norwood Forest in this county ? 

Mrs. Rowe. — Yes : it is a wildly rural spot, situated on 
a fine bill in the parishes of Croydon, Streatham, Lambeth, 
and Camberwell : it is said ID have consisted wholly of oaka, 
and was some years ago the principal haunt of gipsies. 
The oak was held in great veneration by the ancient Druids; 
and within the last century it was considered ominous to 
injure one of these trees, as will appear by the following 
anecdote ; — Among the numerous fine oaks which grew 
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off by two persons (for the gain of selling it to an apo^ 
thecary in London, leaving only a branch of it to sprout 
out) ; one of them soon after proved lame, and the other 
lost an eye. And in 1768 another man ventured to hew 
the tree down, and soon after broke his leg. These acci- 
dents were all attributed to the injury and destruction of 
this favourite tree, which is a testimony of the superstitious 
ideas derived from our ancestors, as these notions are sup- 
posed to have arisen ft'om the false devotions to Druidical 
doctrines. 

At Merton, in this county, (when unemployed in the ser- 
vice of his country,) resided the immortal Viscount Nelson. 
For the purchase of this estate the sum of 100,000/. was 
voted by Parliament, as a reward for the many glorious and 
decisive victories he obtained over the fleets of the enemy : 
and upon his ever-to-be-lamented death, in the arms of vic- 
tory, at the memorable battle off Cape Trafalgar, in the 
year 1805, his brother was advanced to the dignity of an 
earl, with a grant of 60002. a-year. — Which are the princi- 
pal rivers of this county ? 

George. — The Wey, Mole, and Vandal. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Wey rises in the south-west comer 
of the county, and passing through Godalming and Guild- 
ford, falls into the Thames. 

The Mole is formed by the union of several springs in 
the southern border, and, proceeding northward, falls into 
the Thames : it disappears at Box Hill for a distance of 
two or three miles, on which account Pope styles it 
" The sullen Mole, that hides his diving flood." 

The Vandal, or Wandle, rises near Croydon, and falls 
into the Thames at Wandsworth. — Name some of the emi- 
nent characters who were natives of this county. 

Anna. — Thomas Cromwell earl of Essex, who, having 
been instrumental in the Reformation, became a favourite 
of Henry VIII. ; but unfortunately he recommended Anne 
of Cleves to his royal master for a queen, with whom the 
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capricious monarch soon became diagttsted, and Crannrel] 
was accused of heresy and treason, and beheaded oo Tower 
Hill. 

John Evelyn, who, Rfaen (he Royal Society was tnstinited, 
was one of its first Fellows. His " Sylva, or an Accoont of 
Forest Trees," is well known. 

George. — Thomas Guy, who, by attention to business 
and extreme parsimony, accumulated immense riches ; and 
whose memory will ever be revered as the founder of the 
hospital that bear^ his name. 

Edward Gibbon, the author of the " Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire." 

Frederic North, well known as prime minister in the for- 
mer part of the reijjn of George HI. 

Henry St. John lord Bolingbroke, a philosopher, states- 
man, and political writer. Hia letters on theu»e of history 
are admirable. 
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Boundaries. — Hertfordshire, Buckingliainaliire.Surrey.ancI Ewex. 

Tounu, — 1, London; 2, Chelsea; 3, Brentford; 4, Staines i 

5,Hamp9tead-, 6,Enfield: 7, ChippbgBamet; S,Uxbridge. 

Riaers. — a, the Thames; b. Lea; c, New River; d. Brent; 

A, Enfield c'hace; B, Finchley Common ; C, C.Hounslow Heath. 



Mrs. Rowe.— Describe the situation, extent, and chief 
towns of this county. 

Anna. — It has Hertfordshire on the north ; Surrey and 
a corner of Kent on the south ; Essex on the east ; and 
Buckinghamshire on the west. On three sides its na- 
tural limits are rivers ; the Thames separating it from 
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Surrey ; the Coin, from Backinghamshire ; and the Lea, 
from Essex : it measures only 22 miles from east to west, 
and 14 from north to south. The most important towns 
are London, Brentford, Uxhridge, Hampstead, and Chelsea. 

Mrs. Rowe. — ^London, the far-famed metropolis of the 
British Empire and emporium of the commerce of the world, 
presents a field for description so boundless in its extent, 
that it will be impossible to do justice to the splendid build- 
ings it contains, and the multitudinous historical events 
which have occurred in it, in the contracted sphere in which 
this picture must necessarily be drawn. It vies with the 
proudest cities of antiquity ; is exceUed, nay, equalled by 
none ; its renown has spread over the globe from the re- 
motest ages, and its influence has been acknowledged in 
the most distant regions. 

George.-— Cowper has most beautifully expressed the 
importance of this great city, in the following lines : — 

" Where finds Philosophy her eagle eye, 
With which she gazes on yon burning disk 
Undazzled, and detects and counts her spots? 
In London. Where her implements exact, 
With which she calculates, computes and scans 
All distance, motion, magnitude ; and now 
Measures an atom, and now girds a world ? 
In London. Where has Commerce such a mart. 
So rich, so throng'd, so drain'd, and so suppliedj^ 
As London ? Opulent, enlarg'd, and still 
Increasing London." 

Mrs. Rowe. — This great city is a bishop's See, and is 
mentioned by Tacitus as being a commercial place of much 
importance in the time of the Roman Emperor Nero : it is 
now divided into three parts ; viz. the City, Westminster, 
and the Borough of Southwark. Amongst the many splendid 
public edifices, St. Paul's Cathedral stands first, and is the 
most magnificent, capacious, and regularly built Protestant 
church in the world, being in the interior 500 feet long, and 
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from the paretnent to the cra« oa tLe top of dK d^alib 
measuring 310 feel. Sir GKntofilKT Wrea wm S7 jcsb ■ 
compieting this woaderAJ bfatic, ban ifce 1 
first stone. In Ji a 

of nuuij aahoxj m 

Abbey » s TCMnbk pBe af tiirij, 
erected by Edward the Can&Mor, rAmk by Bn>7 IIL, 
and to which Henry VU. added a fae cbipd. Hem an 
interred m<ffit of tile Bridd MmreigBS, tone of ifce noMibf, 
and there are also nuoy iB O UUU WBtt U ibe SMMoriei of 3- 
lustrious statesmen, oonmuBdcn b; had aad kh, pUs- 
sophers aod poets : in ihe ragn of Qneea Ame MOMl *- 
year was granted to keep it m repair. 

That noble edifice, the Tower, it of great renoini in hi- 
story, for its triple character of fortress, palace, and prirau 
From the number of discoveries made in the last cenlory, 
the Romans are supposed to have had a fort on its site : 
that part of the fortress now called the White Tower, it said 
to have been founded by WiUiam the Conqueror in 1078, 
for the sole purpose of keeping the citizens in awe : his 
numerous exactions creatii^ murmurs, he b^an to doubt 
their fidelity. Succeeding monarch s have repaired, strength- 
ened, and enlarged this noble fabric, which was used as a 
palace during five centuries ; and the monarcha, on their 
accession to the throne, constantly held their courts in it, 
until the reign of Elizabeth. 

With respect to palaces, the magnificence of royalty is 
not to be found in the outward appearance of them : that of 
St. James was erected in the time of Henry VIII. on the site 
of an hospital ; and notwithstanding its external appearance, 
it is commodiously fitted for the parade of regal splendour. 

The Royal Exchange is another noble edifice, the build- 
ing of which is said to have cost 80,000f. 

There are several bridges over the Thames, some of 
which have been erected within a few years ; and the new 
London Bridge has been recently thrown open lo the pub- 
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lie. They are all much to be admired as works of art, and 
specimens of the architecture of the times in which they 
were erected. Considerable progress has been made in 
forming a tunnel under this noble river; but the completion 
of it is prevented by the want of funds. 

Anna. — ^London was in the year 1666 nearly consumed 
by fire; and dreadful as it was to the inhabitants at the time, 
this event was productive of consequences that made ample 
amends for the losses sustained. A monument is erected in 
commemoration of this great calamity : it is a fine Doric 
column, measuring 202 feet in height. 

Georoe. — This misfortune was preceded by one fully 
as disastrous in its consequences, as the plague made its 
appearance in the city in the month of May 1665, and raged 
with increasing violence tillJanuary 1666 ; by which event 
all trade (but for the necessaries of life) was at an end : the 
streets were deserted by passengers, every place of diversion 
was closed, and assemblies of whatever kind, except for 
the celebration of divine worship, were strictly prohibited. 
Death was before every one's eyes, and all thought of the 
grave, not of mirth and diversion. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The situation of London, with regard to 
the circumstances of navigation, is well chosen : had it been 
placed lower on the Thames, it must have been afiected by 
the impure air arising from the marshes, and more exposed 
to the insults of foreign foes; had its situation been higher, 
it would not have been accessible to ships of large burden ; 
but it now may be said to possess every advantage of a sea- 
port, without its dangers, and bymeans of its noble river, it 
enjoys a very extensive communication with the internal 
parts of the kingdom. It is also the seat of many consider- 
able manufactures ; some almost peculiar to itself, as mi- 
nistering to the demands of studied and refined luxury; 
others, in which it participates with the manufacturing towns 
in general, — with this difference, that only the finer and 
more costly of their works are performed here. 
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Brentford is seated on the river Thames, and is rendered 
particularly pleasant by a small stream, called the Brent, 
running through the town, from which it derives its appel- 
lation ; it is also famous for being the place where King 
Edmund Ironside defeated the Danes, and drove them 
across the river, in 1016. 

George. — Charles I., also, alarmed the friends of Crom- 
well by advancing to this place afler the battle of Edge- 
hili. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Uxbridge, though only a hamlet to Great 
Hillingdon, is governed by two bailiffs, two constables, and 
four headboroughs ; the Coin runs through it in two streams, 
and over the principal one is a handsome stone bridge. It 
is cliiefly memorable for being the place where a treaty 
was carried on between Charles I. and the Parliamentarians 
in 1645, which was speedily broken off; the house where 
the plenipotentiaries met is still styled the Treaty House. 

Hampstead is seated on the declivity of a hill, on the 
summit of which is a line heath, reaching a considerable 
distance, adorned with several pretty villas, and affording 
an extensive prospect of the metropolis, and the counties 
around it, as far as Shooter's Hill, Banated Downs, Wind- 
sor Castle, &-C. In the reign of Henry VIII. it was chiefly 
inhabited by laundresses, who washed for the inhabitants 
of the City of London ; but it is nov 
creasing place, 

Chelsea is a large and populoi 
Thames, and is worthy of notice for it 
erected for the disabled and superannu 
English army : here is also an extensi 
botanic garden, — Name the principal ri 

Anka. — The Thames, Lea, New River, and the Brent. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Thames flows into this county a short 
distance above Staines, and skirts its borders in a very de- 
vious course, the whole of which being navigable, increases 
the convenience and wealth of the numerous towns and vil- 
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lages that are situated on its banks : as it roUs onward to 
the sea between the shores of Kent and Essex, its width 
and depth increase, whilst on its bosom the bulwarks of 
British glory spread their saib in full security and in every 
variety of burden. 

The Lea enters from Essex and Hertfordshire, and 
after skirting the whole eastern side of the county, flows 
through a series of pleasant meadows into the Thames at 
Bow Creek. 

The New River is formed by the collected waters of se- 
veral springs, which rise at Chadwell and Amwell, near 
Ware, in Hertfordshire ; the artificial channel in which it 
flows to London has a very devious course, in order to pre- 
serve the water at a proper level, and measures upwards 
of 38 miles : passing by Enfield, Tottenham, and Stoke 
Newington, it is received into a capacious reservoir between 
Islington and Spa Fields. It was finished in 1613 by Sir 
Hugh Myddelton, a rich citizen of London, who expended 
his whole fortune in the undertaking. 

The Brent rises in Hertfordshire, and entering this county, 
takes a circuitous direction through the middle of it, till it 
falls into the Thames at Brentford. 

In the vicinity of the metropolis are some mineral springs, 
which were formerly held in high repute, though they are 
now but little used. 

Middlesex is intersected by canals, of which the chief are 
the Grand Junction, the Paddington, and the Regent's : by 
different cuts and collateral streams, the former has be- 
come one of the most important inland navigations in the 
kingdom, and has been the means of opening a direct water 
communication between London and the various manufac- 
turing towns of Warwickshire, Staffordshire, Lancashire, 
and Derbyshire. 

The Paddington Canal branches off from this, and is of 
very great and increasing importance. 

The Regent*s Canal skirts the northern side of the City, 
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passing from Paddington through PentonviUe, IsL'ngtwi, 
Hackney, Sec, and is of great and iroportant benefit to 
trade. 

Thewholeof Middlesex may be called a sort of demesne 
to the great city which it containB, being covered with villas, 
gardens, pastures, and inclosures of all sorts, for its conve- 
nience and support; and though one of the smallest coun- 
ties, is much the richest and most populous, and pays more 
taxes than any ten besides. — Name some of [he most cele- 
brated characters from among the great number to whom 
this county has given birth. 

George. — Sir William filackstooe, a very eminent law- 
yer. His Commentaries on, and Analysis of, the Laws of 
England, have made every one indebted to him ibr the 
pains he has talten to render the laws of his country in- 
telligible. 

Geoflery Chaucer, who has been styled the " Father of 
modern poetry," and whose works evince the propriety of 
the appellation. 

William Camden, a celebrated antiquary, who was not 
less illustrious for his virtues than for his learning. He was 
author of the " Britannia," containing the ancient history 
of the Britons, their origin, manners, and laws. 

Sir Thomas Gresham, a merchant in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, to whose predecessors, Henry VIII., Edward VI., 
and Mary, he was eminently serviceable. He erected the 
Royal Exchange at his own expense, converted his own 
house into a college, and left perpetual salaries for the 
support of professors of the seven liberal sciences: though 
always attentive to business, he applied himself at his leisure 
with so much assiduity to literary pursuits, as to obtain the 
appellation of" the learned merchant." 

Inigo Jones, who has been called the British Vitruvius, 
He designed many noble edifices, particularly the Banquet- 
ing House, and the Church and Piazza of Covent Garden ; 
and Gunners bury (once the residence of the Princess Amelia, 
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the beloved daughter of Greorge in.«) was originally planned 
by him, but the design was not carried into efiect. 

John Milton, justly styled a literary luminary, the author 
of the epic poems "Paradise Lost" and "Paradise Re- 
gained," "Comus," and many other poems and political | 
works. 

Mas. RowE. — This learned man lived in the most abject I 
poverty, and was for many years totally blind, when he em* 
ployed one of his daughters as his amanuensis : bis cha- 1 
racter is thus portrayed by Dryden : — 

" Three poets in three distant ages bom, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 
The first in loftiness of thought surpassed ; 
The next in majesty ; in both the last : 
The force of nature could no further go ; 
To make a third, she joined the former two." 



BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 



Boundaries, — Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire, Hertfordshiie, 

Middlesex, Berkshire, and Oxfordshire. 
Towns, — 1, Buckingham; 2, Aylesbury; 3, Tame; 4, Princes' 

Risborough; 5, Wendover; 6, Chesham; 7, Amersham; 

8, High Wycombe ; 9, Beaconsfield; 10, Great Marlov; 

ll,CoTnbrooke; 12, Ivinghoe; 13, Fenny Stratford; 14,Stony 

Stratford; 15, Newport Pagnel; 16, Olney. 
Rivers, — a, the Thames; b,Ouse; c, Tame; d,Misboum; e,Ck)ln. 
A, Bern wood Forest; B, Vale of Aylesbury; C, the Chiltem Hills. 



Mrs. Rowe. — UESCRIBE the situation, extent, and chief 
towns of Buckinghamshire. 

Anna. — It has Northamptonshire on the north ; Oxford- 
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ahb'e, on the west ; Berktluic, on ifae m 
Hertfordshire, and Bedfordshire, tm the i 
rendered very irregular by projeoiaa* j 
it measures in ils extreme length upwardsof 50 
its greatest breadth is little more than 16; and 
Buckingham, Aylesbury, Stony Stratford, NewpOft P^ael, 
£lon, High Wycorobe, Great Mailoir.ChealianiiAiDenliain, 
and Beaconsfield. 

Mrs. Row£. — Buckingham, the county town, ii mir- 
rounded by the river Ouse : it appears to be of coosider- 
able antiquity, being mentioned as the spot nfaere Aulas 
PUutius surprbed and routed the Britons, under the com- 
mand of Caractacus and Ti^odunmes, the sons of Cuno- 
beline. In the year 918, Edward tbe Elder resided here for 
a short time, and caused two forts to be erected and gar- 
risoned on each side of the nver, to repel the incursions of 
the Danes, against whom he shortly afterwards advanced, 
and compelled tfaem to sue for peace. In 941 tbe ma> 
r&uders again infested Buckingham; and in 1010, after 
Iiaving plundered the adjacent country, they retreated 
hither to secure their ill-gotten treasure. In tbe reign of 
Edward III. the importance of this town was greatly aug- 
mented by that prince making it a mart for wool; but the 
trade being removed to Calais, it once more declined, la 
1 724 a dreadful fire nearly destroyed the town. Here was, 
in the time of the Saxons, a Castle, which has been taken 
down, and a church now stands in its place. The manufac- 
ture of bone-lace is carried on here. 

Aylesbury, called by the Saxons Aglesbury, is a populous 
town, in which the Assizes are held : it is situated in a vale 
of the same name. The surrounding country is low, but re- 
markably fertile : a great number of cattle and sheep are 
fed here. It is particularly famous for rearing early duck- 
lings; and it is said 3000/. have been received in Aylesbury 
for the supply of the London market for six weeks, which 
usually terminate in March. Some lands weve granted to 
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this town by William the Conqueror, under the following 
singular tenure, which presents a picture of the simplicity 
of a royal life in those days. The terms were, to find the 
king litter and straw for his bedchamber, and to provide him 
with three eels in winter, and three green geese in summer, 
whenever he should come that way, besides herbs for his 
chamber ; and (as if even this might be burdensome,) it 
was stipulated that these conditions might not be insisted 
on oflener than three times a year. 

Stony Stratford is seated on the river Ouse, over which 
there is a stone bridge. 

Georoe. — Here the affectionate King Edward I. erected 
a cross to the memory of his beloved queen Eleanor. 

Mas. RowE. — Newport Pagnel derives its appellation 
from the femily of Paganels (or Painels), who obtained it 
from William Fitz Aus-culph in the reign of William Rufus, 
and retained it in their possession for upwards of a century. 
The church is an ancient structure, dedicated to St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and stands on an eminence, which commands 
an extensive view over the surrounding country. Lace* 
making forms the chief employment of the inhabitants. 

Eton is distinguished by its college (or public school), 
founded by King Henry VI., a.d. 1440, which is the largest 
institution of the kind in England, having seldom less Uian 
SOO boys, besides those on the foundation. 

High (or Chipping) Wycombe is situated on the banks 
of a rivulet, and, if not the largest, is certainly the hand- 
somest town in the county : it owes its prosperity in a great 
measure to the proximity of the Wycombe stream, which 
in its course through the parish gives motion to several 
corn and paper mills ; the manufacture of the latter article 
being carried on here to a very great extent. 

Great Marlow has a military school, which was esta- 
blished and patronized by His Royal Highness the late 
Duke of York. 

Chesham is a small town situated in a pleasant fertile 
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valley, and lias some manufacturea of lace, shoea, and 
nooden articles in tlie respective branches of round, hollow, 
and Tun bridge ware. 

Amersham, called by the Saxons Agmondesham, is seated 
betweeu two hills : great quantities of black lace are made 
here, and the labouring elasses receive additional employ- 
ment from a cotton manufactory. 

BeaconsGeld is supposed to have derived its name from 
the term ' beacon,' significant either of the commanding emi- 
nence whereon it is situated, or of the purpose to which that 
eminence has been apphed. The church is a fine building, 
and contains a monument to the memory of that great and 
resplendent genius Edmund Burke, who died at Butler's 
Court in this parish : and in the churchyard is one of white 
marble, erected to the memory of the poet Waller ; it is 
ornamented with a pyramid in the centre, and four urns at 
the corners, on which is recorded that he ao improved his 
native language, that if, ever the Muses should renounce 
Greek and Latin, tliey would discourse in English.^What 
rivers water this county ? 

Anna. — The Ouae and the Tame are the principal. 

Mrs. Kowe. — The Ouse enters this county on the western 
side, and flows in a devious course to Buckingham, and 
thence winding to the north through a rich tract of meadow 
land, pursues its way through Stony Stratford, Newport 
Pagnel, and Olney, shortly after which it quits the county. 

The Tame rises near the borders of the county in 
Hertfordshire, and flowing through the Vale of Aylesbury 
from east to west, receives the waters of several smaller 
streams, and enters Oxfordshire near Thame. 

The Vale of Aylesbury is one of the most fertile tracts 
in the kingdom, and occupies the middle of the county. — Are 
there any hills in this county? 

Georce. — The ChUtern, a chain of chalky hills running, 

through the middle of Buckinghamshire, from Tring ia 

fc Herts to Henley-upon-Thame£ in Oxfordshire. The Hiui> 
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H dreds to which these hills give name, have been by privilege 
H annexed to the Crown, end having their own courts, a 
H steward is appointed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
H with a salary and fees, which are merely nominal; this is 
H made a matter of convenience to Members of Parliament; 
W when any one of them wishes to resign his seat, he effects 
that object by accepting the stewardship of the Chikem 
Hundreds, 

Mrs. Rowe. — The county of Buckingham produces a 
considerable quantity of com : fine wheat is grown in the 
uplands : barley is cultivated in the neighbourhood of the 
Chiltern Hills, whilst vast herds of cattle and sheep graze 
in the meadows. The wood of this county is chiefly beech. 
— Has Buckinghamshire given birth to any characlera of 
celebrity ? 

Anna. — Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, a man 
of fine talents and considerable learning. His eloquence in- 
troduced him to the Court, and he became chaplain to Kii^ 
William and Queen Mary. 

Richard Cox, Bishop of Ely. He early embraced the 
principles of ihe Reformation, in consequence of which he 
was imprisoned, but afterwards released through the inter- 
cession of Archbishop Cranmer, and made master of Eton 
School: in Queen Mary's reign he was again confined, and 
nn being released he withdrew to Germany, where he re- 
mained till the accession of Elizabeth, who presented him 
with the prelacy ; but, not according with his royal patro- 
ness's principles, which condemned the clergy to celibacy, 
be asked leave to relinquish it : his request was acceded to, 

I and the forms of resignation drawn out ; but as no respect- 
able divine could be found to accept his dignities, ' 
tained them till his death. The Liturgy now used was 
partly composed under his inspection. 
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HERTFORDSHIRE. 



Boundaritt. — CambridgeEhire, Bedforikhire, Buckinghamshire, 

Middlesex, and Essex. 
Towns.— I, HerCfnrd; 2, Ware; 3, Hoddesdon ; 4, SL Alhaos; 

5, Hatfield; 6, Chipping Bamet ; 7, Watford; 8, Rick- 

tnanaworth; 9, Berkhamsted ; 10, Hitchiii; 11, Baldock; 

12, RDjrston; 13, Buntingford; 14, Bishop Stortford. 
Eivera. — a, the Ga.de; b. Coin; c. Lea; d, Bean ; e, Rib ; f, Kew 

River ; g, Stort. 



Mrs. Rowe.— How is Hertfordshire bounded, what is its 
extent, and nhich are its chief towns? 

Geobge. — Cambridgeshire and Bedfordshire join it oq 
the north ; part of the latter county and Buckinghamshire, 
on the west; Middlesex, on the south; and Essex, on the 
east. Its shape is rendered irreffular by projections and 
indentations, especially on the western side ; its greatest 
length may he reckoned at S5 miles, and breadth at ^5 : 
it contains Hertford, Ware, St. Albans, Hatfield, Watford, 
Berkhamsted, and Uoyston. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Hertford is seated on the river Lea, and 
is tlie capital of the county : it is a place of great antiquity, 
but of uncertain origin, though it is recorded to have been 
of importance in the early Saxon history, and a principal 
residence of the East Saxon kings. Edward the Elder 
founded a Castle here in the year 909, and built and for- 
tified the town, which had been despoiled and ruined by 
the Danes : of that ancient building there are very few re- 
mains. The body of the present Castle was erected in the 
time of James I. or Charles I., and is now used by the East 
India Company as a college for cadets. The Priory (which 
has been converted into a modern house,) was founded 
by Ralph de Limesey, nephew to William the Conqueror, 
for monks of the Benedictine order, and dedicated to 
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Virgin Mary: it was subordinate to St. Alban's Abbey, till 
the general suppression in the reign of Heury VIII. Com, 
malt, and wool, are the principal articles of commerce in 
this town : great quantities of each are sent to London by 
means of the river Lea, which is navigable for barges. 

Anna. — Was it not here that King Alfred the Chreat 
dried up the river ? 

Mrs. Rowe. — Yes : in the beginning of the Heptarchy 
the river was navigable for ships to this town, where the 
Danes erected two forts in order to secure their vessels ; 
but in the year 897, Alfred turned the course of the water, 
and left their ships on dry land. 

Ware, anciently styled Waras, is a populous town on the 
river Lea, possessing a very considerable trade in corn and 
malt ; the greater portion of the latter is sent to London by 
barges, which return with coals, goods, &c. Here was for- 
merly a priory for Benedictine monks, of which there are but 
few remains, it having been converted into a modern dwell- 
ing-house. The church is a spacious edifice, and contains 
many ancient sepulchral memorials. In the year 1408, this 
town was nearly destroyed by a great inundation, and sluices 
and wiers were made to preserve it from future floods. 

St. Albans was founded on the ruins of the ancient Veru- 
1am, which was an important British city, the seat of the 
Princes of the Cassii, and said to be of more ancient date 
than London. No part of the Abbey, founded by OfFa (in 
honour of St. Albanus, the first British martyr, from whom 
the town derives its present appellation), is remaining but 
the gateway. 

George. — The records of the sufferings of St. Albanus 
are very interesting : he was an eminent citizen of Verulam, 
and during the persecutions of the Christians, under the 
authority of Dioclesian, in the year 303, gave shelter to 
Amphibalus, a Christian preacher, who had fled from Wales, 
where the effects of his admonitions were principally felt. 
The Judge of the city no sooner heard of the retreat of this 
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divine, than he commanded the sotdieis to aireat him ; but 
Aibanus having been foreiramed, sent his gne^t away in 
privacy, and, dis^iseil in his habit, presented himself as 
the person for nhom they searched : exasperated at the 
loss of their proper victim, they bound and conveyed him 
before the Judge, to whom he avowed that be was convened 
to the Christian faith. He was severely scoui^ed, to induce 
liim to recant ; but this not availing, he was ordered to be 
beheaded on the hill where the Abbey Church of St, Alban 
13 now proudly exalted. 

Mrs, Rowe. — It was not till the year 790 that his corpse 
was raised from the earth, by Offa the Great, king of the 
Mercians, who, it is recorded, after having reigned with 
cruelty and treachery, sought to relieve the horrors of a 
guilty conscience by erecting a monastery (the usual mode, 
in those dark days, of expunging guilt); and imagining that 
Heaven approved his intention, he began to consider whom 
he should make his patron Saint : here, it is recorded, mira- 
culous interposition relieved him ; for he has affirmed thai, 
being at Bath, an angel visited him one night, and admo- 
nished him to confer that honour upon the bones of Albanus, 
which he immediately caused to be deposited in a shrine 
enriched with plates of gold and silver, and himself placed a 
circle of gold around the skuU, inscribed with the name and 
title of the Saint. The barbarities inflicted by these misguided 
zealots should induce us to venerate the present enlightened 
age of Christianity, in which all such cruellies and super- 
stitious ideas are treated with the abhorrence they deserve. 
The Abbey Churck is a curious and interesting fabric, pre- 
senting a dignified and imposing appearance, and, with the 
rich screens and monuments contained in it, displays some 
of the fmest specimens of architectural grandeur in Great 
Britain. Besides these, St. Albans possesses many other 
noble ancient edifices ; and the church of St. Michael is 
celebrated for containing a beautiful monument to the me- 
lauuy of the illustrious Sir Francis Bacon, iiaron of Vcrulam 
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and Viscount of St. Albans, who, with his mother, was in- 
terred in this fabric. 

George. — ^Near this place were fought two bloody bat- 
tles in the wars between the Houses of York and Lancaster ; 
that in 1455 (when Henry VI. was made prisoner, and the 
valiant Clifford and the Earl of Somerset were killed,) ter- 
minated in favour of the Yorkists ; in the second, Queett 
Margaret gained a complete victory, at the head of an army 
of Lancastrians, in the year 1461. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Hatfield, or Bish(^'s Hatfield, called by 
the Saxons Haethfield, firom its situation on a heath, was 
an ancient demesne of the Saxon kings. The church, dedi- 
cated to St. Etheldreda, is a handsome fabric, and is noted 
for containing a beautiful chapel or burial-place of the Earls 
of Salisbury, erected by Robert Cecil, the first of that sur- 
name who enjoyed the title : his monument is very curious. 

Watford is a large, populous, and busy town on the river 
Coin, and derives its consequence from some silk milb 
which have been established in and near it, and which 
afford employ men t to a great number of the inhabitants. 

Berkhamsted, or Burkhamsted St. Peter's, is of Saxon 
origin, and derives its name from its situation among hills, 
berg in the Saxon language signifying a hill, ham a town, 
and stedt a seat : it is situated near the source of the river 
Gade. The Palace, or Castle, was erected by the Saxons, 
but is now reduced to a few massive fragments, which serve 
to evince the ancient strength of the fortress. The church, 
built in the form of a cross, and dedicated to St. Peter, is 
a fine structure, and contains many interesting and curious 
monuments. A wittenagemote (or Saxon parliament) was 
held here in 697, and Ina's laws were publbhed in this 
place. 

Royston is a considerable town, situated partly in this 
county and partly in Cambridgeshire. In a cavern under 
the market-place is an ancient subterranean chapel, which 
appears to have been dug out of the chalky rock ; the en* 
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) it was at the top : it was disLOvered a few years 
ago, and is supposed to be of Saxon construction. Royston 
has given its name to a species of crow, called the Hooded 
or Grey Crow ; it is a bird of passage. 

Hertfordshire lias been found, with the aid of proper 
culture, to be extremely favourable to the growth of both 
wheat and barley, which, with malt and wool, are the prin- 
cipal commodities of the county. Turnips and clover were 
introduced here in the time of Oliver Cromwell, who is 
said to have allowed 100'. annually to the farmer who first 
attended to their culture. The northern skirt of diis county 
is hilly, forming a scattered part of the chalky ridge, which 
extends across the kingdom in this direction. — What are 
the names of the principal rivers in this county ? 

Anna.— The Gade, Coin, Lea, Bean, and Rib. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Gade rises on the borders of Buck- 
ingharashire, and running southward through Berkhamsted, 
falls into the Coin. 

The Coin is formed by the union of several streams, 
which unite near North Mims, and afVer a meandering 
course leaves this county and enters Middlesex. 

The Leu has its source in Bedfordshire, and entering this 
county, flows south-east for some distance ; then turning 
north-east, it waters Hertford and Ware ; and changing its 
course to the south, flows through a pleasant country, till 

quits the county near Waltham Abbey. 

The Bean rises near the village of Cromer, and falls 
into the Lea at Hertford. 

The Rib rises in the eastern part of the county, and flows 
the Lea between Hertford and Ware, — Does Hertford- 
shire boast of having given birth to any great character 1 

George. — Edmund Waller, a poet : he was the nephew 
of Hampden, and one of the greatest refiners of the En- 
glish language. 
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Boundaries, — Northamptonshire, Huntingdonshire, Cambridge- 
shire, Hertfordshire, and Buckinghamshire. 

Towns, — I, Bedford; 2, Potton; 3, Biggleswade; 4, Sbefford; 
5, Ampthill; 6, Wobum; 7, Leignton Buzzard; 8, Dun- 
stable; 9, Luton. 

Rivers, — a, the Ouse ; h, Ivel ; c, Lea ; d, Ouzel. 



Mrs. Rowe. — WHAT counties surround Bedfordshire? 

Anna. — Huntingdonshire and Northamptonshire lie to 
the north ; and Buckinghamshire to the west ; which county 
and Hertfordshire form the southern boundary, as do the 
latter county and Cambridgeshire the eastern. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Name its extent and chief towns. 

George. — Its limits are very winding and irregular, and 
its only natural ones are the Ouse, for a short space, on 
the eastern and western sides, and the Ouzel on the south- 
western border. The utmost length of the county is 85 
miles, and the greatest breadth about 20. The principal 
towns it contains are Bedford, Ampthill, Woburn, Dun- 
stable, and Luton. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Bedford, the most considerable town in 
the county, is seated in the midst of a rich tract of land, 
called the Vale of Bedford : its Saxon denomination was 
Bedan-Ford, signifying the Fortress on the Ford, and de- 
rived from the fortifications established on the banks of the 
river Ouse, which flows through the town, and divides it 
into two equal parts. In the year 57^, a pitched battle 
was fought here between the Saxons and the Britons, when 
the latter were defeated, and obliged to deliver up several 
towns to their haughty conquerors. Subsequent to the Nor- 
man invasioDi a strong Castle was erected on the north- 
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eastern aide of the town, and eacoDipasscd by a vast in- 
trenchmenC of earth, as well as a lofty and thick wall, no 
remains ofwhich are now to be seen, but the whole circuit 
of the site may be traced. 

Geobge.— Was not Ofia, the powerful King of the Mer- 
cians, interred in this town '. 

Mrs. Kowe. — Yes; In a small chapel on tlie brink of 
the river, which was swept away by the floods during an 
inundation, 

Bedford has live churches, three on the north and two 
on the south side of the river ; which latter part, called 
Mikesgate, was united to tlie former by Edward the Elder. 
Of the churches, that of St. Paul, adorned with an octagonal 
stone spire, is the most elegant. Here is an extensive trade 
in coals, limber, wine, corn, and malt, carried on by meann 
of its navigable river. The chief employment of the poor 
inhabitants is lace-making. 

AmpChill is a small market-town, chiefly memorable for 
having been the residence of the injured Catherine of Arra- 
gon, queen of Henry VIII., during the time her unjust di- 
vorce was in agitation, and before she was removed to K.im- 
bolton Castle : aneat octagonal cross, with a shield bearing 
her arms, has been erected on the site of the Castle by the 
Earl of Ossory. 

Woburn is noted for a beautiful country seat belonging 
to the Duke of Bedford, erected on the site of an ancient 
abbey, founded in 1145 by Hugh dc Bolebec, a lord of 
great property in that neighbourhood : its last abbot was 
hanged at Woburn in the year \5i7 : at the dissolution of 
the monasteries it was presented to Lord Russell, together 
with other valuable ecclesiastical possessions, of which the 
family have ever since been masters ; and this seat has 
been rendered worthy of being the residence of one of the 
most opulent British peers. In one of the apartments is a 
picture which will be interesting to every heart of sensi. 
bility ; it is that of the sad relict of the virtuous LordRus- 
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leU, and dufh ttr to Ae good aod gret Wnodiafay esA 
of SoathampiiMi : she k dnm in her widow'i vccdi, with 
her head redUBg OB her hand, ind her coaDtenaiKe mariLed 
by deep and slflK lomNr. There is ako a head of her 
husband, who fell a Tictioi to his Tirtnoiis des^ of pre- 
senring his coomrjs liberties and oonstilntioii frona dieat- 
tempu of an abandoned fiction. 

George — When James lU the chief enemy of ibis qd- 
fortuoate nobleman, heard of the landing of the Prince of 
Orangey his posillanimous weakness induced him to request 
the advice of the Eail of Bedford, Lord Rossell's fiither; 
to nrhich the Earl answered, " I had a son. Sire, who would 
have served Yoor Majesty moch better." 

Mrs. Rowe. — ^If the monarch had possessed the least 
sensibiJity, his heart would hare sank into notbingoess at 
this melancholy and piercing reproadi. 

Dunstable (or Dunstaple) is seated near the entrance of 
the Chiitem Hills. It formerly possessed a celebrated 
Priory, founded by Henry I. in 1131, for Bkck canons, in 
honour of St. Peter : of this once extensive building nothing 
remains but the part appropriated for the parish church, 
and two arches in the adjoining wall. The Priory Cfiurdi, 
which must have been a magnificent fabric, was originally 
built in the form of a Cross, with a tower in the centre, 
some parts of which are still to be seen : it was intended 
by Henry VIII. for a cathedral ; and when this design was 
abandoned, a considerable part of the structure was de- 
molished. The centre of the town was adorned with one 
of those beautiful crosses which the affection of Edward I. 
induced him to erect to the memory of his beloved queen 
Eleanor on every spot where her body rested during its 
conveyance to the Abbey at Westminster. This structure 
was adorned with statues, and the arms of England, Castile 
and Ponthieu : thc> enthusiastic zeal shown in the civil wars 
of the 17th century, robbed the town of this ornament. 
The mhabitants have more than once felt tlie direful scourge 
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of religious persecution: the sect called Lollards (to quell 
whofie opinions the clergy employed both tire and the gib- 
bet,) greatly abounded here, many of whom were impri- 
soned, and some destroyed, in 1413. 

George.— It was here that the unfortunate William Tills- 
worth was burnt for denying the Pope's Bupremacy, which 
horrid display of cruelty will ever be an indelible brand on 
the reign of Heury VII., in whose days it was executed 
by order of the infamous Bishop of Lincoln : the infliction 
of the most agonizing corporal pains was insuSicient to 
gratify his nialignanc vengeance ; as he commanded that 
the fear-stricken daughter of his victim should set fire to 
the pile destined to end the Hfe of her revered father. 

The straw manufacture is carried on to a great extent in 
this place ; and the vicinity is famous for producing a great 
number of larks, noted fur the richness and delicacy of their 
flavour : it is supposed that the herbage of the neighbouring 
downs is peculiarly adapted to the production and improve- 
ment of this delicious little bird. 

Luton is pleasantly situated on the river Lea, and claims 
some notice for its antiquity, part of it having been pre- 
sented by King Ofla to the monks of St. Albans. In its 
church is a remarkable Gothic font, in form of a hexagon, 
open at the sides, and terminating in elegant tabernacle 
ivork. It is famous for a manufacture of stravr hats, — 
Which are the principal rivers of this county ? 

Anna.— The Ouse, Ivel, Lea, and Ouzel. 

Mrs. Rowb. — The Ouse enters this cotmty from Buck- 
inghamshire, and aRier a devious course passes the town 
of Bedford ; thence flowing lo the east, 
donshire i it is remarkable for the slowi 
and the many windings it makes in so short a distance. 

The Ivel rises in Hertfordshire, and enters this county 
on the eastern side : tt first pursues a westerly course, then 
turning suddenly to the north, it proceeds to unite its 
^waters with the Ouse. 
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The Lea rises near Dunstable, and passing through Lu- 
ton, soon quits its native county for Hertfordshire. 

The Ouzel rises in the south, and separates this county 
from Buckinghamshire, which it afterwards enters. 

Bedfordshire partakes less than any other county of 
the benefits of manufactures, with the exception of lace 
and straw-hat making, which give employment to many 
poor families. Its principal products are com and butter: 
great quantities of the former are sent down the Ouse, by 
means of which it receives coals, timber, deals, and wine. 
A valuable clay is found in the neighbourhood of Wobum, 
called Fuller's earth ; it is used for cleansing woollen cloth 
from oily and greasy matters. It may also be worthy of 
remark, that this is one of the seven counties that lie to- 
gether without a city in one of them : the other six are 
Huntingdonshire, Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, Hertford- 
shire, Essex, and Surrey. — Has Bedfordshire given birth 
to any learned character ? 

George. — John Bunyan, who was a tinker, a soldier, 
and finally a preacher of the Gospel. His name is per- 
petuated by his famous allegory called "The Pilgrim's 
Progress." 
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^ottfi(fart««.— Lincolnshire, Rutlandshire, Leicestershire, War- 
wickshire, Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, Hun- 
tingdonshire, Camhrid^geshire. 

Towns. — 1 , Peterborough ; 2, Northampton ; 3, Oundle ; 4, Thrap- 
ston; 5, Kettering; 6, Wellingborough; 7, Daventiy; 8,Tow- 
cester; 9, Brackley. 

Rivers, — a, the Nen; b, Welland; c, Avon; d, Oose; e, e, e, Ox- 
ford Canal. 

A, Rockingham Forest; B, Salcej Forest; C, Whittlebury Fo- 
; D," - - ■ 



rest; D, Naseby Field. 



M&s. RowE. — ^NaME the boundaries, extent, and chief 
towns of Northamptonshire. 

Anna. — It is of singular form, and is surrounded by 
nine counties. Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, and Lincoln* 
shire, are on the north ; Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, 
and Bedfordshire, on the east ; Buckinghamshire, and part 
of Oxfordshire, on the south ; and a portion of Oxford- 
shire and Warwickshire, west. From north-east to south- 
west it measures 66 miles : its greatest breadth is SO, though 
in some places it does not exceed 8 miles. The places most 
worthy of note are Northampton, Peterborough, Oundle, 
Kettering, Higham Ferrers, Wellingborough, Naseby, Pot- 
ter's Perry, Grafton, Towcester, Daventry, and Fotherin- 

gay. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Northampton is the principal town in the 
county : the earliest account of it is, that a town was formed 
at this place during the Anglo-Saxon dynasty, and that the 
same was attacked, plundered, and burned by the Danes 
in their different predatory incursions into this part of the 
island. In 1064 the Northumbrians, under Earl Morcar, 
took possession of this town. It is also recorded, that William 
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the Conqueror gave to Simon St. Liz (a noble Norman) the 
town of Northampton, and the whole hundred of Falkely. 
It has been honoured by frequent visits from royalty ; and 
it was for some time the residence of the Kings Henry III. 
and Edward I., who kept their courts here in great splen- 
dour. Of the Castle and fortifications, erected in the time 
of William the Conqueror, few vestiges remain. Northamp- 
ton is seated on an eminence gently sloping to the river 
Nen, which is joined here by another rivulet, and made na- 
vigable to Lynn. Its principal manufactures are boots and 
shoes : some stockings and lace are also made here. 

George. — About half a mile from this town is a (rothic 
structure, called Queen's Cross, erected by Edward I. in 
memory of his queen Eleanor, who, at the hazard of her 
own life, had saved his, by sucking the poison from a wound 
which he received in the Crusades. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Peterborough is so called from a mona- 
stery founded by Peda, the son of Peuda king of Mercia, 
in the year 655, which was some time after nearly annihil- 
ated by the Danes, and continued many years in a ruinous 
condition ; when, in the year 970, its restoration was effected 
by Athelwold bishop of Winchester, with the assistance of 
King Edgar and his queen. Thus re-edified, this mona- 
stery enjoyed a share of prosperity (though not unmixed with 
misfortunes,) till the reign of Henry VIII.: at the general 
Dissolution it was resigned into the king's hands, who con- 
verted it into an episcopal See, and the conventual church 
into a Cathedral. 

Anna. — The body of Mary queen of Scots was in- 
terred here, after the cruel death she suffered at Fotherin- 
gay : it was brought to this place in the night of the 30ih 
of July 1587, and at two o'clock the following morning was 
committed to the vault prepared for it. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Here it remained for twenty-five years, 
when King James, from a sense of duty, wrote to the heads 
of the church of Peterborough, and ordered the translation 
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of his mother'a remains to Westminster ; which was ac- 
cordingly done on the 11th of October, 1612. — The prin- 
cipal manufactures of this place are cloth and stockings. 

Oundle is supposed to be of great antifjuiiy, being men- 
tioned in the Doomsday Book as Undell : it is seated on the 
Nen, and is noted tor a nell which makes a singular drum- 

Kettering is a populous town, situated upon a small ascent, 
and was in the time of the Saxons denominated Cytringan 
and Kateringes : the lordship was granted by King Edwy, 
in the year 956, to his son Elfsige. The church is a fine 
building, besides which this place has nothing worthy of 
attraction. Here are manufactures of lace, ahallooos, serges, 
asd tammies. 

Higham Ferrers is situated near the river Nen, on a 
rocky elevation abounding with springs, and is a place of 
considerable antiquity. It once possessed a Castle, founded 
by Thomas earl of Lancaster, grandson of King Henry III., 
the ruins of which are still visible. A College was founded 
here in 1422 by Henry Chicheley archbishop of Canter- 
bury, which was surrendered to Henry VIII., and has since 
been converted into an inn. The elevated situation of this 
town renders it clean and dry ; and from the salubrity of 
the air it is generally considered a pleasant place of resi- 

W ell in gbo rough was a place of some consequence in the 
time of tlie Saxons, but appears to have been destroyed by 
the Danes: it is supposed to have derived its present 8|>- 
pellation from a mineral spring called Red Well, which was 
fonnerly more resorted to than at present. In the year 
1626, King Charles 1. and his queen Henrietta resided a 
whole season here in tenis, for the purpose of drinking the 
water pure from its source. This town has a good trade 
in corn, besides considerable manufactures of lace and 

Naseby is a small place, rendered memorable by a de- 
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cisive victory gained by the Parliamentarians over the un- 
fortunate King Charles I. in 1645. 

Potter's Perry receives its distinctive appellation from an 
ancient pottery of coarse earthenware, said to have been the 
largest in this part oflhe kinj^dotn. 

Grafton is noted only for bestowing the title of Duke on 
the family of the Fitzroys. 

Towcester is situated on two streams, iato which At 
little river Tove, or Welden, is divided. Here are vestiges 
of a fosse, and the ruins of a castle or tower, supposed lo 
have been built in the time of the Saxons, as it was ihena 
place of great importance, and is said to have been so well 
fortified, that die Danes who besieged it were unable » 
take it. This place has manufactures of lace and silk. 

Daventry, or Daintry, was a place of importance at ilis 
time of the Conquest, but has fallen from its ancient gran- 
deur, being now only noted for making whips and for a ma- 
nufacture of silk stockings. 

Fotheringay has the ruins of a Castle, which was the lui 
place of conlinement of the unfortunate Mary queen of 
Scots. This royal sufferer, after enduring many years oT 
close confinement, underwenihere, in 1587, with the great- 
est fortitude, the death lo which she was so unjustly sen- 
tenced in the previous year. This was also the birtb-plsu 
of King Richard III. The Castle was destroyed by order of 
James I.^Which are the principal rivers in this county 1 
Geo ROE. — The Nen, We Hand, Leam, Cher we I, and Avon. 
Mrs, Rowe. — Northamptonshire may justly boast of its 
independence with respect to its rivers ; for it is not indebted 
to a neighbouring county for the origin of any one of themi 
and not a single brook, liowever insignificant, flows into it 
from any other district ; whilst there is not a county hot- 
dering upon it that is not in some degree supplied from iu 
various aquatic stores. The Nen, or Nine, — thouffh in point 
of celebrity yielding the palm to the Ouse and Avon, yet, 
from its continuing longest in, and being most beneficial to, 
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the county, has daim to 

in the western part, and is 

it then pursues its 

rich fertile meadows, luuiti a g all 

butary streams, tifl it rea c hes P« 

by Wisbeach to Lynn, where h is a b a uilicd far ^ke North 

Sea. 

The Welland rises near the h uiJ c ts of Lei c gaei s hire, 
and forms a boundary in its lengthened oonrse; after which 
it enters Lincohishire, and fills bid the Foasdyke Wash, 
near Boston. 

The Oose originates at Oosewdl, near Bradley, and its 
course beii^ Tery short in its natire county, it soon enters 
Buckinghamshire. 

The Atou, or Lessor Atou, rises at ATonweD, near 
Naseby, and runs in a westerly direction into Warwick- 
shire. 

The Leam has its source near the village of HeUidon, 
and after receiving many small rills flows mto Warwick- 
shire. 

The Cherwel derives its name and source fiom a little 
spring near Cherwelton, and after gliding in silent ob- 
scurity to Oxford, falls into the Thames. — ^There are some 
forests in this county ; can you mention any of them ? 

Anna. — ^That of Rockingham on the northern side, and 
those of Salcey and Whittlebury on the southern. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Rockingham Forest formerly extended 
14 miles in length and 5 in breadth, and was one of the 
richest and largest in the kingdom, but is now divided 
into various parcels by the interposition of fields and 
towns. 

Salcey and Whittlebury Forests, though principally be- 
longing to this county, extend into the adjoining ones of 
Oxford and Buckingham. 

The products of Northamptonshire are in general similar 
to those of the other farming counties, and some parts of 
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it are peculiarly noted for grazing-land. — Can you name 
any celebrated characters to which this county has given 
birth ? 

George. — John Dryden, whose plays, poems, and trans- 
lations are so universally known. 

Dr. Thomas Fuller, author of a work entitled the "Bri- 
tish Worthies," and an Ecclesiastical History of Britain. 

James Hervey, whose piety and amiable character are 
undisputed : his works are chiefly of the serious kind. 
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Boundaries, — Cambridgeshire, Northamptonshire, and Bedford- 
shire. 

Towns. — 1, Huntingdon; 2, Godmanchester ; 3, St. Ives; 
4, StNeots; 5, Kimbolton; 6, Ramsey; 7, Stilton; 8, Yax- 
ley. 

Rivers. — a, the Ouse ; b, the Nen. 

A, Whittlesea Mere ; B, Ramsey Mere ; C, Fens. 



Mrs. Rowe. — DESCRIBE the situation, extent, and prin- 
cipal places in Huntingdonshire. 

Anna. — It is a small county, and is entirely surroimded 
by Cambridgeshire, Northamptonshire, and Bedfordshire ; 
the former of which bounds it on the north-east and part 
of the south, the next on the north and west, and the re- 
mainder is bounded by Bedfordshire. The figure of this 
county is so irregular as scarcely to afford a proper mea- 
surement ; but reckoning from its furthest projections, it 
does not exceed 24 miles each way, and in general is of 
much less extent. It contains the towns of Huntingdon, 
Godmanchester, St. Ives, Kimbolton, Ramsey, Stilton, Nor- 
man Cross, and Wansford Briggs. 
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OWE. — Huntingdon, t)ie capital, called by the 
inter's Down, is sealed on the river Ouse, and 
■aearly connected with the village of Godmanchester. It 
■ formerly a place of much importance, having fifteen 
arches, which in Camden's time were reduced to four, 
o two : it is still a populous place, trading in 
Q and Hour by means of the Ouse, and receives in re- 
coals, timber, and wine. During the civil wars in the 
* of Charles I. this place was pillaged by ihe king's 
:ommanded by the king in person, who, taking ad- 
Blage of the absence of the Parliamentarian army in the 
suddenly entered the associated eastern counties, and 
nit ted great ravages. 
' St. Ives, called by the Saxons Slepe, is said to have de- 
red its present appellation from Ivo, a Persian ambaaaa- 
Fdor, who travelled through it about the year 600, and 
preached the Gospel with unremitting diligence. It is a 
fine well-built town on the Ouse, over which it has a stone 
bridge : it trades largely in corn, coals, and timber : it has 
also one of the best markets for cattle in the kingdom, 
which are chiefly fed in the neiglibourhood. At this place 
Oliver Cromwell rented a farm before he was chosen mem- 
ber for Cambridge ; a barn is now standing, supposed to 
have been built by him. 

Godmanchester is situated on tlie opposite side of the 
river Ouse to Huntingdon, and has generally been regarded 
as the Durolipons of the Romans. The church is a large 
edifice, with an embattled tower, surmounted by a spire at 
the west end : in the time of the Saxons it was the See of 
one of their bishops, and had a Castle built by Gorman, a 
Danish king, whence the town derived its name. 

Kimbolton is famous only for its Castle, the seat of the 
ancient Earls and Dukes of Manchester ; the first person 
who enjoyed that title expended large sums in making it a 
comfortable residence : his grandson and the third earl 
Blade further alterations and many additions. 
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Geobge. — It is also memonible for having been the re- 
sidence of Queen Catherine of Arragon, (who was jointured 
in it,) after her divorce from her unnatural husband King 
Henry VIIL 

Mrs. Rowe. — Ramsey derives its appellation from Ram's 
Eye, or Ram's Island, a name given to a tract of fine land 
surrounded by the river Ouse and the marshes, where, ac- 
cording to a traditionary tale, a solitary ram took up his 
abode : it is styled ** Ramsey the Rich," from its having 
possessed a very wealthy Abbey, founded by Ailum, a 
kinsman of the great King Edward, the epitaph on whose 
tomb is supposed to be the oldest piece of sculpture extant. 

Stilton has obtained great celebrity from giving name to 
a kind of cheese which has not unfrequently been called the 
English Parmesan : this cheese was first made by a fanner's 
wife near Melton Mowbray, in Leicestershire, who, being 
intimately acquainted with an innkeeper of this village, sup- 
plied his house with this new manufacture, which was often 
sold at 28, 6d, per pound. 

Norman Cross. Here, during the revolutionary war with 
France, were extensive barracks for the reception of French 
and Dutcli prisoners of war, many thousands of whom were 
confined here at a time. 

Wansford, or Walnesford Briggs, has a bridge over the 
Nen, and a fine wharf on its banks. 

George. — I have read the story of a man who was car- 
ried down the stream at this place by the sudden rise of the 
river, as he slept upon a haycock : this was no other than 
the famous Barnaby Harrington, who has given an account 
of the adventure in one part of his entertaining journey. 
He fiourishcd in the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

Mrs. Uowk. — There are but two rivers of any import- 
ance in this county, — the Ouse and the Nen : describe their 
sources. 

Gkoroe. — The Ouse flows into this county from Bed- 
fordshire, and having passed tlirough Huntingdon and 
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St. Ives, and being navigable in its whole course, enters 
Cambridgeshire. 

The Nen, or Nene, rises in Northamptonshire, and flow- 
ing through 3 delightful vale, enters this county in the 
north-west corner, when, winding to the east and forming 
a boundary between it and Northamptonshire, it sinks into 
the Fens, and slowly pursues its course to the sea. 

Anna. — There are also some lakes or meres, viz. those 
of Whittlesea and Ramsey. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Whittlesea is by far the largest, covering 
an area of several miles in extent. It affords excellent 
sailing and fishing, being well supplied with tench, pike, 
perch, and eels, and is in the summer season much fre- 
quented by parties of pleasure ; the other, though smaller, 
is the resort of much fish and fowl. 

Huntingdonshire possesses no manufacture except woof- 
stapling and spinning : it is generally considered a farming 
county. The borders of the Ouse (which flows across the 
south-eastern part,) consist of fertile and very beautiful mea- 
dows : the middle and western parts are finely varied in 
their surface, fertile in corn, and sprinkled with woods. 
The whole upland part was in ancient times a forest pecu- 
liarly adapted for hunting, whence the name of the coimty. 
The north-eastern part consists of fens, which join those of 
Cambridgeshire ; but they are drained so as lo afford rich 
pasturage for cattle, and even large crops of corn. The 
air is good, except in the fenny district, which is aguish. 
Its chief commodities are corn, malt, and cheese, and abun- 
dance of fat cattle.— Can you name any great characters to 
whom this county has given birth ? 

Georcb. — Oliver Cromwell, who under the specious title 
of " Lord Protector," usurped the regal power. He often 
defeated the wandering Charles I., and at length caused 
him to be beheaded. 

Sir Robert Bruce Cotton, a celebrated collector of 

1, records, and charters. His numerous works and 
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valuable library, which now form a part of'the British 
Museum, will perpetuate his memory. 
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Botind(tirt««.— Norfolk, Sufiblk, Essex, Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, 
HuntiDgdonshire, Northamptonshire, and Lincolnshire. 

Towns. — 1, Ely ; 2, Cambridge ; 3, Royston ; 4, Linton ; 5, Cox- 
ton; 6, Alarch; 7, Wisbeach; 8, Newmarket; 9, Chatteris. 

Rivers, — a, the Cam ; b. Old Nen ; c, Ouse ; d, Granta ; e, Old 
Bedford ; f. Glen ; g, New Bedford ; h, Bevil's Learn. 

A, Soham Mere; B, Gogmagog Hills; C, C, Isle of Ely; 
D, D, D, Fens. 



Mrs. Rowe. — nOW is Cambridgeshire situated, what is 
its extent, and which its chief towns ? 

George. — Norfolk and Lincolnshire form its northern 
boundary ; Hertfordshire and £ssex lie to the south ; Bed- 
fordshire, Huntingdonshire, and a point of Northampton- 
shire, west ; and Suffolk, with a part of Norfolk, east. 
The boundary line of the northern half is defined by rivers 
and their branches of communication ; the southern has an 
indented and undistinguished line on the adjacent counties. 
In shape it somewhat resembles the human ear ; the county 
of Huntingdon cutting deeply into its western side by a 
curved projection. Its extreme length is nearly 50 miles, 
and at the southern and widest extremity 25. The chief 
towns are, Cambridge, Ely, Wisbeach, Newmarket, Chat* 
teris, March, Linton, and Caxton. 

Mas. RowE. — Cambridge, situated on the river Cam, is 
of great antiquity ; but its origin is involved in obscurity, 
though some historians ascribe it to the Romans. This 
town has been often injured by fire, the incursions of the 
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Danes, the ravages of the Sarmam Caatgtanr, aoi ah* 

from the direful nature of drS wm, m mUA all iowk 
are usually plundered and treated widi e^nl haa^kj. 
It has long been rendered ti ng M bj in C at m m j, 
which, though smaller than that at Oxfard, i* ii« maJ 
in literary fame : it contaios tUlUUi Co Otgci mmI filar 
Halls, whicK are designated by 
similar privileges. The 
gant edifice : Trinity College Ubtarj, and Kip^a CvQege 
Chapel, are also very nagnificcnl aunextuf. In Coipnt 
Chriiiti Library is a valuable etrikietwn of MSS. whicfa 
were saved at the disselation of tbe tnonaMeriea, and pre- 
eenced to that call^e by Ardtbiibop Parker. It has been 
»aid that Cambridge and iu rival Oxford have produced 
more literary characters than any other lenunaiiea in Eu- 
rope, The magnifice-ace of the bnOdings r^bicb in splen- 
dour and architecture rival many royal edifices,) always 
strikes the foreigner with admiration and aatODtihEDent. 
The foundation of this Mother of Philosophy is said to 
have occurred in ibe year 631, and is ascribed to Sigebert 
king of the East Angles : but as King Alfred complained 
that he could find no place of instruction or teachers in 
his kingdom, it could not rank high in his reign ; and the 
honour and merit of founding it are said to belong to Ed- 
ward the Elder, who erected halls for the students, and 
chairs and seals for the Doctors, at his own expense, and 
appointed Professors, Here is a very ancient structure, 
called fiede's House, wherein some persons alBrm the 
Venerable Bede lived and studied ; but as it seems impro- 
bable that a comnton dwelling-house of such remote origin 
should now he standing, or that Beile ever resided at 
Cambridge, it is more likely to have been erected for the 
sadsmen, whose office was to pray for those who went 
r the Holy Land from the Saracens. The market- 
of two spacious oblongs, united together, in 
piliich is a conduit eonatantly running : at (he bottom of 
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one of these squares is the Shire HaU, which is a spacions 
building erectetl at the expense of the county. The County 
Gaol was the gate-house of an ancient castle built by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. Cambridge carries on a considerable 
trade by means of its river, which is navigable and joins the 
Ouse above Ely. Near this town is annually held one of 
the largest fairs in England, for all sorts of commodities: it 
is called Stourbridge, or Stirbich, Fair. 

Ely, a bishop's See, stands in a fenny district, and Irora 
its situation has frequently held out a long time against 
foreign and domestic foes. 

George.- — tt is said to have been the last place in the 
kingdom that submitted to William the Conqueror. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Cathedra], or Minster, is the work- 
manship of different periods, displaying a singular ad- 
mixture of the Saxon, Nonnan, and Gothic styles of archi- 
tecture ; yet, notwithstanding the dissimilarity of its para, 
it must be regarded as a very magnificent structure. There 
are no remains of the castle erected by Nigellus. The 
bishop's palace is a neat structure, which was much im- 
proved by Bishop Mowson, to whose philanthropy and 
public spirit the inhabitants of Ely are much indebted, ; 
the embanking the river, draining the land, and opening • M 
free and safe communication through the almost irapassa" 
levels with which the city is surrounded, owe their 
age and support to this prelate, 

Wisbeach is a well-built town, situated amongst the fens, 
upon a river which is navigable for barges and small vessels, 
by which means it carries on a considerable trade in conk 
wool, and coals. Here baa recently been erected an el0i 
gant chapel-of-ease, which was opened for divine service ■ 
1831. ^ 

Newmarket has the finest race-course and ii 
celebrated place in England for horse-racing. Charles II. 
built a palace here, in order that he might enjoy the sport. 
The diversion of horse-racing, though practised i 
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country in the time of the Romans, became extinct, and 
was not again introduced till the reign of James I., when it 
became a fashionable amusement, from the improvement 
of the speed of our horses by the introduction of the Spa- 
nish ones that were saved from the wreck of the ships of 
the Armada. Newmarket is situated partly in this county 
and partly in Suffolk. 

Chatteris is a large village, in which was fonnerly a Be- 
nedictine nunnery, founded by Alswen, wife to Ethelstan 
earl of the East Angles, and nttrse to King Edgar. Here 
were found, in the year 1757, in a kind of tumulus, several 
human skeletons, with an iron sword, spear, the umbo of a 
shield, an earthen urn, and a glass vase, supposed to h 
belonged to some British sovereign who was interred on 
spot. 

March is a market-town on the river Ncn, by means of 
which it carries on some trade, In 1730, when the road was 
being made from this place to Wisbeach, two urns werefound ; 
in one were several pieces of silver nearly 2000 years old ; 
from which, and irom the Roman antiquities found in its 
neighbourhood, it is supposed to be of remote origin. 

Linton is a market-town, situated at the south-eastern 
side of the county. It formerly possessed a priory for 
Crouched Friars, which was granted by King Henry VIII, 
lo Philip Paris, Esq., who sold it to the Millecent family. 

Caxton stands on the western side of the county, and is 
of very little importance. It was anciently the barony of 
Stephen d'Eschailers. — Which are tbe principal river. 
Cambridgeshire 1 

Anka. — The Ouse, Cam, and Granta. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Ouse enters this county from Hun- 
tingdonshire, and afler dividing it into two unequal parts, 
flows into Norfolk. 

The Cam rises in Hertfordshire, and after entering this 
county, proceeds to Cambridge, and falls into the Out 
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The Granta finds its source in Essex, and fklls into the 
Cam, some miles above Cambridge.— ^ Are there any hiUs- 
in this county ? 

George. — The Gogmagog Hills in the south-east are 
the highest eminences. How they obtained this fanciful 
appellation is uncertain ; but it is supposed to be derived 
from the rude and mighty portraiture of a giant, which the 
scholars of Cambridge cut upon the turf, and to which they 
gave that name. 

Anna. — I see in the map a small lake on the eastern side 
of the county. 

Mrs. Rowe. — It is Soham Mere, which was once of much 
greater extent, covering nearly 1400 acres. 

The air and soil of this county vary considerably : some 
parts, especially the southern and eastern, are pleasant and 
healthy, but the northern is fenny ; and though, by infinite 
labour and expense in cutting drains and raising banks, much 
of that tract in dry seasons is very productive, it is still liable 
to frequent inundations. — Can Cambridgeshire boast of hav- 
ing given birth to any learned men ? 

Anna. — Jeremy Taylor, whose great abilities attracted 
the attention of Archbishop Laud, who, thinking (for the 
advantage of the hierarchy,) that he ought to have more time 
for study thail a continued course of preaching would admit 
of, procured him a fellowship in All Souls College, Oxford. 
He was afterwards chaplain to Charles I., and engaged with 
ardour in the royal cause ; but on its decline, he retired 
into Wales. 

Sir John Cheke, who was Latin tutor to Edward VL, on 
whose accession to the Crown he was rewarded with a 
pension of 1 00 marks, and soon after obtained grants of 
several considerable estates. 
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RUTLANDSHIRE. 



Dolnshire, Leicestershire, bdi] N^rtliamptonshire. 



Totem.— i, Oakham; 2, Uppbghain; 3, Ketton. 

.Hiiers,— a, theWeiland; b, Eye; c, Chateri il, Gunsh.or Wash. 

A, LiiHeld Forest ; B, Beaumont Chace ; C, Vale of Catmoae. 



, extent, and 



Mks. Rowe Describe the boumia 

-chief towns of Rutland sliire. 

Geouge. — It is the smallest county in England, and is 
inclosed by the three counties of Lincolnshire, Northamp- 
tonshire, and Leicestershire, and is only I* miles long and 
12 broad. The principal towns are, Oakham, Uppingham, 
and Ketton. 

Mrs. Rowk. — Oakliam is sealed in the centre of a fertile 
valley, called the Vale of Catmose, and is a well-built town. 
Near the church are the remains of an old Castle. A cu- 
rious custom prevailed here formerly : the first time any 
peer of the realm came within the precincts of this lordship, 
he forfeited a shoe from tlie horse he rode on, unless he 
commuted for it with money : the baililTof the manor was 
empowered to stop the horses and carnages (even in late 
years,) till the fine was paid ; and in case of refusal, the 
shoes were nailed to the castle gate. The church is a 
handsome edifice, supposed to have been erected in the 
reign of Edward VI., and dedicated to All Saints. 

Uppingham, though considered as only the second town 
in the county, is in some respects superior to Oakham. It 
possesses a fine church, in the ancient Gothic style, which 
contains some very handsome monumental memorials, par- 
ticularly one in honour of Edward Falkener, Esq., of the 
dateof 165S. 

Ketton is situated on a rivulet that runs into the Wclland. 
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A certain rent of 2s. is collected here annually from the 
inhabitants, ''pro ocreis regirue,** i. e. for the queen's 
boots ; but the origin of the tax is not recorded. — The 
church is remarkably neat, being in the form of a cathe- 
dral. 

The county of Rutland is supposed to have received its 
name from the red colour of the soil, which in some parts 
is a sort of ruddle, staining the fleeces of the sheep* The 
Vale of Catmose runs from the western side to the centre 
of it, comprehending a rich and fertile part of the county. 
Beaumont Chace is a very romantic portion to the south- 
ward of Uppingham, being high ground, much diversified 
by hill and dale. The air of this county is good, and the 
soil, though various, is in general fertile, producing excellent 
corn, and feeding a great number of cattle and sheep. — 
Which are the rivers of this county? 

Anna. — The Guash and the Welland. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The little river Guash, or Wash, rises in 
Leicestershire, and crosses this county from west to east 
till it joins the Welland at Stamford* 

The Welland rises in Leicestershire, and serves as a.prin* 
cipal boundary between this county and Northamptonshire. 
— Is there not a forest in this county ? 

George. — That of Liffield, in the western part, which 
was formerly more extensive than at present* 
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LEICESTERSHIRE. 




Boundaries. — Derbyghire, Nottinghamshire, Lincolnshire, Ra^ 
landahire, Northamptonahire, and Warwickshire. 

Towtu. — I, Leicester ; 2, Harborough ; 3, Lutterwortb ; 4, Hinck- 
ley; 5, Market Boawortii; C, Aehby-de-la-Zouch ; 7, Kcg- 
worth ; 8, Loughborough ; 9, Mouutsorrel ; 1 0, Mellon Mow- 

Btvers. — a, the Soar ; b, Wreke ; c,Wellandi d,ATOii; ^ Sence 

t, Antor ; g, Trent; h, Devon. 
A, ChamwDod F<H^t ; B, Vale of Betvoir. 



Mrs. Rowe.— How is Leicestershire situated, what is iu 
extent, and which are the principal places 1 

George.— It has on the north Nottinghamshire and Der- 
byshire, and the latter county and Warwickshire on the west; 
Northamptonshire joins it on the south, and Lincolnshire 
and Rutlandshire on the east. Its natural houndaries are 
maiked but in few places ; the Soar and Trent form but 
a small port to the north, the little river Ankor and the 
&mouB Roman road called Wall ing-s tree t mark it on the 
Warwickshire side, and the Avon and Welland separate it 
from Northamptonshire. Its greatest length may be com- 
puted at 35 miles, and its breadth at 45. The piacesof most 
note are, Leicester, Harborough, Lutterworth, Hinckley, 
Market Boswortb,Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Loughborough, and 
Melton Mowbray. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Leicester is a very ancient place ; it was 
known to the Romans, and is supposed to have been the 
capital of the kingdom of the Coritani : the numerous piece* 
of Roman pavements, and other relics, which have been 
discovered here, testify its having been of great importance. 
The history of this town during the Saxon Heptarchy is 
vague and uncertain. On the accession of William the Con- 
F Queroi it became a royal demesne ; and a castle was either 
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erected or enlarged, and strengthened, to ensare tbe sub- 
mission of the inhabitants of the town and surrounding 
country. The hall and kitchen of this castle are still entire; 
the former is lofty and spacious, and the courts of justice 
at the assizes are held in it : one of its gateways is also 
standing, with a very curious arch, over which is a tower, 
now used as a magazine lor the county militia. This town, 
-according to Matthew Paris,, had thirty-two churches ; at 
present it contains only five, near one of which are the ruins 
of a Roman wall, composed of ragstone and Roman brick, 
and which is imagined to be a remnant of a temple of Janus 
erected on the spot 2000 years ago. Here is also a Roman 
milliaryi (the oldest known in Britain, and containing the 
first inscription mentioned in this island,) which was found 
near Thurmaston in 1771 : it now forms the centre of aa 
obelisk in one of the principal streets, surmounted by a 
lamp. An Abbey was founded in 1143 by Robert Bossa 
earl of Leicester^ who continued in it, in penance and 
prayer, till his death. 

Anna. — It was in this building that Cardinal Wolsey died^ 
m 1530, after having been deprived of all hia dignities by 
his royal master Henry VIII., who had given him riches, 
honour, and power, unequalled by the first of princes* Pie 
was so weak and depressed when he arrived at the gate, ia 
his way to London, after his arrest by the Earl of North- 
umberland, that he could only faintly say, " Father Abbot, 
I am come to lay my bones with yours.** He lived here 
but three days, and on his death -bed is. said to have pro- 
nounced the following memorable sentence : — " If I had 
served my God as faithfully as I have served my king, He 
would not thus have forsaken me in my old age." 

Mrs. Rowe. — This town suffered much by various civil 
commotions. Henry II. nearly demolished it for joining in 
the rebellion of his son; and in the reign of Charles I. it was 
stormed by the Royalists with great slaughter. The comb- 
ing and spinning of wool into worsted, and manufacturing 
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it into stockings by frames, are the chief busineas of the 
town and neiglibourhood. 

HarboTough, situated on the Welland, is a nell-built 
market-to nn : in historical tradition it is called Haver-berg, 
and has a slrong claim to anticjuity. It was the head-quar- 
tera of the king's army previous to the memorable battle of 
Naseby in IGiS, which proved so fatal to the royal cause. 
In Queen Elizabeth's reign, an extensive manufacture of 
shoes for foreign trade was established here ; and the making 
of tammies, shalloons, and plain and figured tastings, affords 
employment and support to many poor families of the town 
and neighbourhood. 

Lutterworth is seated on the little river Swifl, which soon 
aAer joins the Avon. It was noted for a ]ieculiar vassalage 
of its inhabitants, who were all compelled to grind their 
malt at one particular mill, and their corn at another. This 
feudal tyranny was not abolished till the year 1758, when 
a decbion was obtained at the Leicester assizes, empower- 
ing the inhabitants to erect mills, and grind where they 
pleased. John WickliHe the Reformer was rector of this 
place : he died and was buried here in 1385 ; but his bones 
were taken out of bis grave and burnt forty years af^cr* 
wards by order of the Council of Constance, and the ashes 
were thrown into the Swift. 

Hinckley stands near the borders of Warwickshire, and 
once possessed a stately Castle, which has long been levelled 
with the ground. The parish church is an ancient edifice, the 
period of its erection being ascribed to the 13ih century. 

George.— There is a celebrated well called Holy Well 
near this town, originally dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
and once known by t!ie name of Our Lady's Well : good 
mineral waters are also found at Cogg's Well, Christopher's 
Spa, and the Priest's Hills. 

Mas. RowE.^Market Bosworth has acquired both hi- 

storical and dramatical celebrity ; the former by the battle 

I of Bosworth Field, which took place in August 1435, and 
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the latter by the popular drama of our immortal Shakspeare 
(under the title of " King Richard the Third"), in which he 
has beautifully and energetically described the characters 
and sentiments of the persons who acted a principal pahJn 
this national tragedy. The seat of this decisive engage^ 
ment (by which the hitherto hostile houses of York and 
Lancaster were united,) was a large open plain or field, 
about three miles from the town ; and a more desperate 
and sanguinary battle never stained the annals of history. 
Richard III. had for two years ruled with a cruel and arbi- 
trary sway, which naturally excited the greatest discontent 
amongst his subjects ; and Henry earl of Richmond, who 
had some claims to the English sceptre, was invited to head 
the Lancastrian party. The intrepid tyrant Richard, sen- 
sible that he merited little obedience from his followers, 
rushed desperately to meet his foe, hoping that either 
Henry's death or his own would apeedily determine the 
victory ; which was decided in favour of the Lancastrian 
party, Richard being slain, — thus ending a life notorious 
for multiplied and detestable enormities: his body was 
thrown carelessly across a horse, and conveyed to Leices- 
ter, and the Earl of Richmond was crowned on the field. 
The town itself has little worthy of notice. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch, anciently called Asceby and Esseby, 
is a small market- town near the north-western extremity of 
the county. It derived its title of De-la-Zouch from an 
heiress who possessed the manor in the time of Henry III. 
The church, dedicated to St. Helen, is an ancient and hand- 
some edifice. This place has a considerable manufacture of 
stockings and hats. 

Loughborough is a large town, and has a manufacture 
of hosieiy. Lace is also made here in considerable quan- 
tity, and may perhaps be said now to be the principal ma- 
nufacture of the place. The town is pleasantly seated among 
fertile meadows on the rivei^ Soar, which runs here almost 
parallel with the Fosse near the forest of Charnwood. 
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county ! 

Anna.— Tbe Sou, tfe Wnfce. a^ ^ J 
Mbs. Rows.— The riven of I 

considerable : the Sinr, a 

and rises from two heads or ■ 

part of the county, and afterreceinnga 

through Leicester, and ikils into the Trent aear the iiB^e 

of Radcliffe. 

The Wreke, Wrekin, or Wreak, rues in the east, and, 
uniting with the little river Eye at Mellon ilowbray, falb 
into the Soar near Mounisonel. 

The Anchor, or Ankor, has but a very short course In 
the western part of the county. 

Leicester sli ire affords rich grazing land : the soil is in 
genera] strong and stiff, composed of clay and mar), and 
is peculiarly fitted for the culture of beans, for which it is 
proverbially noted. In the north-western part are valuable 
coaUmines. This county has long been famous for its large 
black dray-horses, of which great numbers are continually 
sent to London, as well as for its horned cattle and sheep, 
which latter produce the best fleeces of wool in the king- 
dom, and supply the London market with the largest 
mutton ; and its reputation has been much extended by 
the skill of the late Mr. Bakewcll, of Dishley, wlio bred 
every description of domestic quadrupeds to the utmott 
perfection of form and size. Stockings and checnearetlit 
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principal manufactures: among the diffieriBiit kinds of Ae 
latter article, that called Stilton is the finest, and it is prm- 
cipally made in the neighhourhood of Meltcm Mowhrty. 
Charnwood Forest and Hills form a string feature in thii 
county : it is a district entirely divested of forest scenery; 
and the hills are an extensive range, of which the pro- 
minences are sharp, and most of them pointed with ragged 
rocks, which make them appear much larger and.BioR 
distant than they really are. — Can you mention any emineot 
men who were horn in this county ? 

George. — George Fox, the founder of that body of see* 
tarians called Quakers. 

William Whiston, a divine and mathematiciaiiy and die 
intimate friend of Sir Isaac Newton. 



NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 



Botm(7art>«.— Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, andDe^ 

byshire. 
Towns. — 1, Nottingham ; 2, Bingham; 3, Newark; 4, Southwell; 

5, Tuxford; 6, East Retford; 7, Bawtry; 8, Worksop; 

9, Mansfield; 10, Sutton. 
A, Sherwood Forest. 
Rivers, — a, the Trent ; b, Soar ; c, Witham ; d, Idle ; e. Che8te^ 

field Canal. 



Mrs. Rowe. — JL HE next county is Nottinghamshire. De- 
scribe its boundaries, extent, and chief towns. 

Anna. — Lincolnshire and Yorkshire bound it on the 
north and north-west, the first-named county on the east, 
Leicestershire on the south, and Derbyshire the remainder 
of the west. Its figure is oval. Its greatest length is 
near ^0 miles, and utmost breadth upwards of 20. The 
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principal towns are Notcingharn, Newark, KlansfitU, Sioke, 
Worksop, Bawtry, Southwell, Bingham, and East Retford. 

Mas. RowE. — Nottingham, the county town, is beauti- 
fully situated on an eniineitce bordering on ihe river Treat. 
This place is said to take its name from the Saxon Snot- 
lengaham, or " House of Dens," so called from the spacious 
vaults in the rock, in which the ancient Britons are 
supposed to liave resided. The old Castle, said to have 
been built by William the Conqueror, was celebrated for 
being so well fortified that it never was taken by storm. 
After the civil wars it was demolished by Cromwell's order. 
On the Restoration, the grounds fell into the hands of Wil- 
liam Cavendish duke of Newcastle, who began an elegant 
and noble structure, and left sufUcient revenues to finish 
it: in 1831 the interior was destroyed by fire.— It was at 
this place that Charles I. set up his standard at the com- 
mencement of the civil commotions. Ncitlingham is a po- 
pulous and handsome town, and is considered one of the 
principal seats of the stocking manufacture, particularly of 
the finer kinds, as those of silk and cotton. Within the last 
twenty years it has become the principal seat of ihe jjotibin- 
net trade ; the London, European and American markets 
being supplied by it with lace in every variety and to 
a considerable extent. Many of the towns and villages 
in this and the adjoining counties also participate in this 
manufacture, which is now of greater importance to that 
district, perhaps, than even stocking- making : it has super- 
seded the pillow-lace manufacture of Buckinghamshire and 
Bedfordshire. Nottingham has also a manufacture of glass 
and coarse earthenware, besides a considerable trade in 
malt, and is noted for its excellent ale. 

Newark is a handsome town on the Trent, over which it 
lias an ancient bridge. The Castle, now in ruins, presents 
an august appearance, though its remains are now appro- 
priated to the purposes of coal wharfs, stables, &c. : it is 
ir«upposed to have been built (or at least re-edified) in tlie 
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reigQ of Stephen, by Alexander bishop of Lincohi; and a$ 
It was deemed irreb'gious for ecclesiastics to engage in^ the 
erection of military edifices, the pious prdate founded two 
monasteries as an expiation : but the king was not so easily 
satisfied, Bar he seized the bishop, and kept him in prison 
without food till he had delivered up the fortress. 

George. — It was here, while engaged in an expedition 
against Louis the Dauphin, to whom the Barons bad of- 
fered the Crown, that King John died, October 18, 1216; 
but the story of his being poisoned is generaUy considered 
as false. Here the equally unfortunate but less culpable 
King Charles I., after his defeat at Naseby, put himself into 
the hands of the Scottish army, which was then besieging 
the town ; and by its commander he was afterwards deti- 
▼ered up to his enemies. 

Mrs. Rowe. — ^The church, which has long been reck- 
oned amongst the first parish churches in the kingdom, is 
a noble edifice, founded in the reign of Henry VI. Its tower 
is light and handsome, possessing much symmetry and 
beauty ; it is ornamented with arch-work and imagery, and 
supports a lofty spire, adorned with figures of the twelve 
Apostles in niches ; and it forms a prominent feature in the 
beauties of the town. Newark trades principally in com, 
cattle, and wool. A considerable quantity of malt is also 
made here. 

Mansfield, on the borders of Sherwood Forest, partici* 
pates largely in the stocking manufacture, besides having 
a considerable trade in com and malt. Formerly, by the 
ancient custom of this manor, heirs were considered of age 
the day they were born. 

At Stoke, John de la Pole earl of Lincoln was routed and 
slain, A.D. 1487, whilst rebelling against Henry VII. in fa- 
vour of the impostor Simnel. 

Worksop has a magnificent seat belonging to the Duke 
of Norfolk ; but little remains of the Priory, (founded in 
the reign of Henry I., by William de Lovetot, for canons 
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regular of St. Augustine, and dedicated to St. Mary and 
St. Cutlibert,) except the gate, the room over which is con- 
verted into asehool. The church still appears a proud nio- 
it of ancient ecclesiastical magnificence : near it is a 
3 chapel, highly deserving the notice of llie antiquary 
as a curious specimen of ancient architecture ; and the win- 
dows, which are in good preservation, are said to be the 
moat perfect models of the lancet shape existing in the 
kingdom: it is now converted into a vault. A great deal 
of liquorice is gtovfn in the neighbourhood of Worksop. 

Bawtry, on the river Idle, is situated on the border of 
Yorkshire ; indeed the line of division of the two coun- 
ties is here so very irregular, that the tourist may, in the 
middle of the high road, shake hands with a friend in the 
next county. This place has a trade in millstones, grind- 
stones, and lead, which are brought from Derbyshire. 

Southwell is pleasantly situated on an eminence embo- 
somed in trees, and in the centre of an amphitheatre of 
swelling hills, washed by the little river Greet, so much ce- 
lebrated for its trout ; and it is said to derive its appellation 
from a spring or well to the southward of the church. This 
structure is one of the most ancient in the kingdom, being 
founded in 637 by Paulinus archbishop of York, who was 
sent by Pope Gregory in order to establish Christianity in 
the island; it is boiii parochial and collegiate, and called a 
Minster ; the middle or western part of it is of Saxon 
architecture. There belong to it IG prebends, or canons, 
G vicars choral, an organist, 6 singing-men, 6 
G boys who attend as probationers, a registrar, 
an auditor, and a verger. The Chapter has a peculiar civil 
jurisdiction over 2S parishes, to most of which ii has the 
right of presentation, as well as to others in Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire. 

Anna. — On the Easter Sunday of the year of llie foun- 
dation of the church, Edwin the Great, king of Northum- 
berland, was baptized, with his whole Court, to the great 
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satisfaction of Queen Ethelburga, daughter of Ebarild king 
of Kent, who had been previously converted* 

Mrs. Rows. — Here are also the ruins of a grand palace^ 
which belonged to the Archbishop of York. 

Bingham was formerly of much greater importance than 
at present, and was then of considerable repute for its reli- 
gious establishment, and its collegiate church, which is a 
specimen of the ancient Gothic architecture ; and although 
it has undergone numerous repairs, it still possesses an air 
of ecclesiastical magnificence. 

East Retford is a pretty, well-built market-town, seated 
on the east side of the river Idle : the principal trade is in 
corn, malt, and hops. — Name the principal rivers in tbis 
county. 

George. — ^The Trent, the Soar, the Witham, and the 
Idle. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Trent is the third river in conse- 
quence in the kingdom, and may justly be styled the glory 
of this county. Entering it in the south-west corner, and 
crossing obliquely along the whole eastern side, it forms, 
towards the northern part, the boundary between it and 
Lincolnshire : its navigation is of the greatest importance, 
and the scenery along its banks is beautiful ; it gives fer- 
tility to an extensive range of meadows, bounded by villages 
and villas, in some places sweeping over fertile plains, in 
otliers reflecting on its glassy surface high swelling knolls 
and green-feathered cliSs, which greatly augment the sub- 
limity of the views. 

The Soar has but a short course in this county, consti- 
tuting a partial boundary between it and Leicestershire. 

The Witham forms a boundary, for a short distance, on 
the east side between this county and Lincolnshire. 

The Idle is formed of several small streams, which unite 
below East Retford, thence flowing northerly to Bawtry, 
where it turns suddenly to the east, till it joins the Trent. 

The Chesterfield Canal enters this county from Derby- 



shire, and passing by East Retford, proceeds to join the 
Trent near Gainsborough. 

Georce. — Sherwood Forest, in this county, is that an- 
cient royal demesne famous in history for being the haunt 
of the celebrated Robin Hood and Litile John, in the reign 
of Richard I. Robin Hood is reported to have been a 
Norman Knight, who was descended in the female line 
from the Earl of Huntingdon, though he could not properly 
claim that title, which had previously become extinct. He 
had been outlawed tor some misdemeanour at Court, and 
being disgusted with the world, he retired to this forest with 
his attendant, where he lived by plunder ; and it has been 
said that he robbed the rich to give to the poor, 

Mrs. Rowe. — Nottinghamshire,being agreeably situated 
between the mountainous country of Derbyshire on the one 
hand, and the flat of Lincolnshire on the other, enjoys such 
a temperature of climate and soil, as to render it one of the 
most fertile and agreeable counties in England. The chief 
products of this county are corn, malt, wool, liquorice, and 
coal ; and the manufactures consist of lace, frame-work 
knitting, glass, and earthenware. — Can you name any cele- 
brated characters who were born in this county ) 

AfJNA,— Robert Dodsley, who rose from the servile stale 
of a footman to that of one of the most eminent booksellers. 
He was courted and patronized by Pope, and published 
many poems under the title of " Triiles." 

Andrew Kippis, a learned man, who was author of a 
Biographia Britannica, and published several other works. 

Gilbert Wakefield, one of the most profound scholars of 

his age. His criticisms, translations, and learned works of 

s kinds, will hand down his name to posterity. 
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Soundaries, — Yorkshire, Nottinghamsliire, Leicestershire, Staf- 

fordshire, and Cheshire. 
bourns, — 1, Derby; 2, Ashhom; 3, Wirksworth; 4, Winster; 

5, Matlock; 6, Alfreton; 7, Bolsover; 8, Chesterfield; 

9, Dromfield; 10, Bakewell; 11, Tideswell; 12, Chapel-le- 

Frith; 13, Buxton. 
Bivers. — a, the Derwent; b, Dove; c, Trent ; d, Erwash; e, Goyt; 

£, Etherow. 
A, the High Peak. 

Mrs. Rows. — yVhAT are the boundaries^ extent, and 
chief towns of Derbyshire ? 

GsoROE. — This county is bounded on part of the west 
and north by Cheshire, from which it is separated by tht 
rivers Etherow and Goyt ; Yorkshire bounds the remainder 
of the north ; Nottinghamshire, the east, the Erwash fonih 
ing a natural boundary part of the distance ; Leicestershire 
bounds it on the south ; and Staffordshire, the remainder 
of the west, from which it is separated by the river Dove. 
Its extreme length is 50 miles, and across the extremity it 
is about 38. It contains Derby, Ashborn, Winster, Ches* 
terfield, Matlock, Buxton, Castleton, Bolsover, Alfirettn, 
and Chapel 'le-Frith. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Derby is pleasantly seated on the river 
Derwent. It is of great antiquity, being called by the Saxoos 
Northeverthig, which appellation was changed by the Danes 
into Deoraby, the pronunciation of which is retained in its 
present name. This town was alternately in the hands of 
the Saxons and the Danes during the destructive conflicts 
so long maintained for supremacy between those nations. 
At the time of the Norman Conquest it was of great im- 
portance, from its being a royal borough. During the reign 
of Queen Mary, the rage for religious persecution which 




itingui^lied and disgraced her rule, did not overlook this 
a poor blind woman ivas burnt for maintaining tbat 
the Sacrament tvas only a representation of the body of our 
Saviour, and not tbe presence, and that the elements used 
TCere only bread and wine ; every argument taas employed 
to persuade her to alter her opinions, but they mere alt in 
vain, and she underwent her cruel death with exemplary 
fortitude, at the age of 22. 

Geoboe. — In tbe rebellion of 1745 Derby was memo- 
rable for being the furthest place in England reached by 
the army of Charles James Stuart, better known by the 
title of the Pretender. 

Mks. Rowe. — This misguided wanderer, with a few men, 
deceived by the expectation of a more general rising in hia 
favour, left Scotland for tbe metropolis, and arrived in this 
town, where he spread terror and confusion amongst the 
inhabitants, many of whom retreated, afler having secreted 
their moat valuable effects ; but he not finding the desired 
encouragement, and hearing of the hasty approach of a 
powerful force under the command of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, returned to the North after wailing here two days. 
Among the public edifices of this town the church of All 
Saints ranks pre-eminent, and is noted for its tower, richly 
ornamented with tracery, crockets, high pinnacles and bat- 
tlements ; it is recorded to have been erected at the ex- 
pense of the young unmarried inhabitants of the town in 
the reign of Henry VII. Derby possesses large manufac- 
tures of silk, cotton, and fine worsted stockings. In the year 
1734 a machine was erected here by Sir Thomas Loombe, 
for the manufacturing of silk, the model of which wag 
brought from Italy ; it consisted of 97,74C movements, and 
26,586 wheels, which were all set in motion by one water- 
wheel ; the operations were to wind, double, and twist the 
silk so as to render it lit for weaving ; about 300 persons, 
of both sexes and all ages, have been employed here, to 
their great relief and comfort, but it is now on the decVvcia^ 
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An elegant species of porcelain made here is held in high 
•estimation. Derbyshire and foreign marbles are wrought 
into various ornaments, and the lapidary and jewellery 
branches are executed with great neatness and taste in this 
town. 

Ashbomis chiefly noted for the quantity of cheese made 
in it, and sent by the Trent to numerous markets, where 
it finds a ready sale : in its neighbourhood is one of the 
most beautiful and picturesque spots in the kingdom, called 
Dove Dale, where the river Dove runs into a chasm of pre^ 
cipitous rocks, which are wild and grotesque, presenting 
every variety of form and magnitude which fancy can de* 
•vise : yew, ash, and white leaf, with various other trees, 
grow in the crevices of them, in some parts forming a thick 
wood, and altogether presenting a singularly romantic ap- 
pearance. 

Winster is a small market-town, principally inhabited by 
persons employed in the mining business, and the inferior 
branches of the cotton trade : in the vicinity of it are several 
t^airns or barrows; in one of them, opened in 1768, two 
glass vessels were discovered between 8 and 10 inches in 
height, and a silver collar or bracelet about 2 inches broad, 
supposed to have belonged to some ancient Briton of di- 
stinction. 

Chesterfield is a considerable town for trade, having an 
extensive manufacture of carpets and stockings : it is seated 
on a hill between the rivulets Ibber and Rother, and has 
communication with the Trent by means of a canal, which 
joins that river below Gainsborough. Near the town are 
large iron foundries, which are supplied with ore and coals 
from the vicinity : here are likewise potteries of brown 
ware. Its church is a spacious and handsome structure, 
rendered remarkable by its spire, which is so singularly 
twisted and distorted that it seems to lean, in whatever 
direction it may be viewed. 

Anna. — In 1266 a severe contest took place between the 
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fiiends of King Henry III. (under the command of one of 
his nephews) and. Robert de Ferrers, Earl of Derby, who 
supported the army of the rebellious Barons. 

Mrs. Rowe.— It is recorded, that after this battle the 
Earl of Derby bound bimaeif by a solemn oatji, if ever he 
again joined the party opposed to the king, to forfeit his 
estate and honours ; but owing to some proceeding's in 
parliament which were particularly offensive to the Barons, 
he again assembled his followers, and being surprised by 
the king's forces, was defeated, taken prisoner, and sent in 
irons to Windsor, from whence he was released three years 
afterwards-, on certain conditions, which being unable to 
perform, his estates and earldom were conliHcated, 

George.^ — Another battle is said to have been fought here 
in the civil wars of the 17tb century, when tome Parlia- 
mentarian troops were defeated by the Earl of Newcastle, 
who headed a small party of Royalists. 

The situation of Matlock is romantic and pleasing. It 
is rich in antiquities, and the charms of wild and picturesque 
nature are greatly improved by the finest designs of art ; 
it has two targe baths, the waters of which, though tepid, 
are not so warm as those of Buxton. 

Buxton has been celebrated for its hot-baths ever since 
the time of the Romans : the water is sulphurous and sahne, 
yet not unpleasant to the taste ; it creates an appetite, and 
has been said to cure the gout and rheumatism. The public 
rooms are in an elegant building, which is in the form of a 
crescent, and was erected by the Duke of Devonshire ; 
under them are a piazza and shops. 

Castleton is a noted village at the foot of a rock, above 
250 feet high, on which are the remains of a Castle, the 
erection of which is ascribed to William Peverel, natural 
son of the Conqueror. In this neighbourhood are the 
three wonders of the Peak ; and with them may be reck- 
oned, as a fourth, the well atTideswell, which ebbs and flows 
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two or three times in an hour, after heavy rains : these 
have formed subjects for prose and verse, 

Bolsover was of great consequence at the time of the 
Conquest, and was given by William to his illegitimate son, 
William Peverel, who is said to have erected a Castle here, 
on the site of which, about the year 1613, a more domesti- 
cated residence was built by order of Sir Charles Cavendish, 
which still has the appellation of Bolsover Castle. 

Anna. — It was in this edifice that Charles I. and his 
queen were entertained in 168S by the Duke of Newcastle, 
when all the neighbouring gentry were invited to partake 
of the festival, which was conducted in such a magnificent 
style, that the expenses amounted to nearly 15,000/. 

Alfreton is a small town, which formerly belonged to a 
family that took its surname from the place. The chordi 
is a rude ancient structure, having an embattled tower with 
pinnacles. The chief employment of the inhabitants is in 
the manufacture of stockings, and in the neigfabourii^ col- 
lieries and potteries. 

Chapel-le-Frith is a small town seated on the declivity of 
a hill, which rises in the midst of a spacious concave formed 
by the mountains at this extremity of the county. The 
church was erected at the commencement of the 14th cen- 
tury, at which time the soil belonged to the king : the inha- 
bitants are chiefly supported by the manufacture of cotton 
goods. — Name the rivers of most importance in this county. 

George. — The Derwent, Dove, and Trent. 

Mr^. Rowe. — The Derwent rises in the mountainous 
district of the High Peak, and being soon increased by 
various torrents that flow from the dreary waste, takes a 
southerly direction to the capital of the county, where turn- 
ing easterly, it enters the wide plain enlivened by the Trent, 
into which it falls on the borders of Leicestershire. 

The Dove rises near Buxton, and flowing southwards 
through a rocky channel, passes into Staffordshire. 
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The Trent enters in tlie south-west from the last-named 
county, and for several miles forms its boundary, but taking 
a more easterly course, it flows on to Nottinghamshire. — 
Are there any hills in Derbyshire ? 

Anna.— Several ; but the High Peak is the moat con- 
siderable: it gives name to a district adjacent to Stafibrd- 
shire, and is a rocky, rough, and barren tract, abounding 
in mines of lead, iron, coals, antimony, quarries of mill- 
stones and whetstones : the vales feed considerable num- 
bers of cattle and sheep, Tl is much visited o 
its extraordinary caverns, perforations, and other ci 
The southern and eastern parts of Derbyshire are fertile, 
and produce most kinds of grain, particularly barley, most 
of which is malted.— Name some of the celebrated cha- 
racters to which this county has given birth. 

George. — James Brindley, a celebrated mechanic. 
Though destitute of the advantages of education, he was 
the planner of the Duke of Bridgewater'a Canal, and one, of 
still greater extent, from the Trent lo the Mersey. 

John Flamsteed, noted for his astronomical and mathe- 
matical knowledge. Upon the erection of the Greenwich 
Observatory, he was appointed Astronomer Royal. He 
composed the British catalogue of fixed stars, and published 
several works. 

Joseph Wright, a highly esteemed painter, who added to 
native genius the advantages of travel and the study of the 
best Italian masters. His landscapes and hisi 
are very excellent. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE. 



Boundaries, — Cheshnty Derbyshire, Warwickshire, Shropshire, 

and Worcestenhixe. 
Taumt. — 1, Lichfield; 2, Stafford; 3,Rugeley; 4, Abbots Bromle?; 

5, Burton-upon-Trent ; 6, Uttoxeter ; 7, Cheadle ; 8, Leek ; 

9, Longnor; 10, Newcastle; 11, Stone; 12, Eccleshall; 

13, Penkridge ; 14, Wolverhampton ; 15, Walsal; 16, Tain- 

worth; 17, Dudley; 18, Clent. 
Rivers. — a, the Dane; h, Trent; c. Sow; d, Penk; e, Chumet; 

f, Dove ; g, Blithe ; h. Tame ; i, Severn. 
A, A, A, A, A, the Grand Trunk, or StafRirdshire Canal; B, Can* 

nock Chace ; C, Blore Heath. 



Mrs. Rowe. — ^rlOW is Staffordshire situated, what is its 
extent, and which are its diief towns ? 

Georoe. — Staffordshire has on the west Cheshire and 
Shropshire; on the east, Derbyshire and Warwickshire; 
and to the south,' Worcestershire. The Dove and the 
Trent form a natural boundary between it and Derbyshire, 
and on the other side it has no distinct boundary. It ex- 
tends in length 55 miles, and in breadth about 24, and con- 
tains Stafford, Lichfield, Burton-upon-Trent, Newcastle- 
under-Line, Leek, Okcover, Penkridge, Uttoxeter, Wolver- 
hampton, Walsal, and Tamworth. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Stafford, the county town, is seated on 
the river Sow near its junction with the Trent: the first 
historical account of it that may be relied on, is about the 
year 913. Ethelfieda countess of Mercia, and the cele- 
brated sister of Edward the Elder, founded a Castle here, 
of which no vestiges are now to be seen, so that the precise 
site on which it stood is unknown. StafiR)rd contains a 
variety of fine public edifices, and has a good market-place, 
in which is a large town-hall. St. Mary's Church is the 
principal one, and is a stately structure erected in the form 
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of a cross ; its original foundation is not exactly known, 
but is attributed to an early period. The chief tratle car- 
ried on in this town consists in the raanufacture of boots, 
shoes, and cutlery. 

Lichfield, which unites witli Coventry in forming a 
bishopric, is a neat and well-built ci^, on a small river, 
which divides it into two parts, and afterwards falls into 
the Trent. The cathedral clmrch is an object of venera- 
tion, and is one of the noblest religious fabrics in this 
country : it is supposed to hare been founded in 6G7 during 
die episcopacy of Juraman, the immediate predecessor of 
St. Chad. In 700 it was improved by Bishop Hadda ; but a 
short time afterwards the old building was demolished, and 
a great part of tlie present magnificent edifice erected on 
its site : it has a triple spire, and seven windows of painted 
glass, purchased at the dissolution of an abbey at Liege in 
1800. The interior of this noble edi&ce fully answers to its 
externa] splendour and magnificence : in it are many mo- 
Rumental ornaments, among which those to the memory of 
Lnuncelot the father of Joseph Addison, and Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, are distinguishable. 

George. — In IBIS this city suffered from a vigorous 
siege, when Sir Richard Dyott, who held it for the king, 
was attacked by Lord Brook and Sir John Cell, generals 
in the Parliamentarian army : the last-mentioned wps slain 
by one of the Dyott family; but notwithstanding this loss, 
the rebels continued their attacks with so much vigour as 
to compel the Royalists to capitulate. 

Mas. RowE. — Sir John Gell was a zealous Puritan, and 
bad vowed the destruction of the cathedral, imploring Divine 
mplishment of his intended purpose ; 
n of which was prevented by his death, which 
vas considered by the superstitious as a punishment for so 

Burton-upon-Trent derives its name from its situation on 
he river of that name. At an early period of the Saxr-n dy- 
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nasty it was of considerable importance. The Abbey, which 
appears to have been extensive and superb, was founded 
and endowed by Ulfric earl of Merda about the year 1002 : 
this nobleman long held the situation of chief counsellor of 
state to King Ethelred, sumamed the Unready. In 1255 
this town was nearly burnt to the ground : in the rdgn of 
Edward 11. it suffered greatly during a rebellion, incited 
by Thomas earl of Lancaster, who was defeated here, and 
being subsequently arrested, suffered as a traitor in 1326. 

Anna. — The unfortunate Mary queen of Scots rested at 
this place on her way from Chartley to Fotheringay Castle 
in 156S. 

JVIas. RowE. — In 1643 Burton was plundered by the 
Parliamentarian army, who placed a garrison in it. Its chief 
production is ale, which is well known and deservedly cele- 
brated ; it is sent to London, Leith, the Baltic, &c. A 
curious manufacture of screws for driving into wood is also 
carried on here. 

Newcastle-under-Line is situated on a branch of the river 
Trent, and derives its name and origin from a fortress built 
by the Earl of Leicester in the centre of an extensive pool: 
scarcely any vestiges of this Castle can now be discovered. 
In this town is a cloth manufactory, also a large one for 
hats, an incorporated company of felt-makers being esta- 
blished here : and in the neighbourhood are extensive ma- 
nufactures of stone-ware. 

Leek is situated amongst barren moor-lands. In the 
churchyard of this place are the remains of a Danish cross, 
about 1 feet high from the ground, with three steps at the 
base. By the intervention of some craggy rocks at a consider- 
able distance westward of the town, at particular times of the 
year the sun appears to set twice in an evening ; as after it 
has disappeared behind one, it seems to rise from another, 
and shines with renewed lustre till it sinks below the hori- 
zon. In this neighbourhood are some extensive coal mines. 

Oakover, or Okeover, is chiefly remarkable for the bar- 
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rows of Halateda and Arbourclose in the neighbourhood, 
which Cumuli are supposed to be composed of a number of 
stones, probably heaped together by an army, and which 
have become concreted into a kind of rock. 

Penkridge is undoubtedly a place of great antiquity, and 
was called by the RomanB PetmocTueium : it is said to have 
derived its present appellation from its situation on the river 
Penk. A considerable trade in iron-work is carried on here. 

Utioxeier, called by the Saxons Vttok-cestTe, is finely 
situated near the river Dave, and is supposed to have been 
a British settlement prior to the invasion of the Romans. 
Owing to the extensive meadow and pasture lands in the 
neighbourhood, (which are justly esteemed amotigst the 
most fertile and luxuriant Englantl can boast of possessing,) 
the market is abundantly supplied with the finest cattle, 
sheep, pigs, cheese, and every article of agricultural pro- 
duce. In the vicinity are extensive iron-forges, which give 
employment to many of its inhabitants. 

Wolverhampton is a populous town, and has an ancient 
collegiate church, the pulpit of which is of stone, and very 
antique. Manufactures of locks, hinges, buckles, cork- 
screws, and japanned ware, are carried on here. 

Walsal has several iron-mines near it, and coals are oti- 
taiQcd with facility by means of the canal from hence to the 
collieries at Bradley ; consequently it possesses manufac- 
tures of nails, bridle-bits, spurs, stirrups, bellows, &c. 

Tamworth, seated on the Tame, is a large well-built 
town, the eastern part of which is in Warwickshire. Here 
is an ancient Castle, formerly the residence of the Mercian 
kings : it has some trade in narrow cloths, and other ma- 
nufactures, and is noted for good ale, 

Staffordshire is plentifully watered by rivers. Mention 
those of most importance. 

George.— The Trent, Dove, Tame, and Blythe. 

Mas. RowB, — The Trent is the principal river in the 
county ; it springs from the confines of Cheshire, and pur- 
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sues a south-easterly course, till it enters Derbyshire. It^ 
banks are bordered by rich luxuriant meadows, between 
which the water glides in silvery beauty. 

The Dove rises among the hills in the moorlands, near 
the point where the three counties of Stafford, Derby, and 
Chester meet ; thence it flows through the beautifully se- 
questered dell of Dove-dale, embosomed among bold pro- 
jecting precipices, whose lofty tops are covered with treeS) 
and finally unites its waters with the Trent. 

The Tame springs from several sources in the vicinity 
of Walsal, and flows into the Trent at the point where that 
river reaches the confines of Derbyshire : it derives its 
name from the nature of its stream, which is exceedingly 
slow and placid. 

The Blythe rises in the northern district, and flows in a 
nearly parallel direction to the Trent. None of these riven 
are navigable within the limits of this county ; but this de- 
ficiency is counterbalanced by the number of canals which 
intersect it, as no district is better supplied with this cheap 
and easy method of distributing its productions. The prin- 
cipal one is the Grand Trunk, so called from its situation 
and importance, which was planned and executed by the 
celebrated Mr. Brindley till the period of his death. 

The northern part of Staffordshire is generally hilly, re- 
sembling the adjacent county of Derby ; the middle and 
southern parts are level and plain, and the soil is good and 
rich. This county is famous for its potteries, also for its 
foundries, blast furnaces, slitting mills, and various other 
branches of the iron trade : in it are rich and extensive 
mines of coal, copper, lead, and iron ore, besides quarries 
of alabaster and limestone. — Name some literary characters 
to whom this county has given birth. 

Anna. — Elias Ashmole, a celebrated antiquary and na- 
tural philosopher. He founded the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford, and was author of the * Institutes and Ceremonies 
of the Order of the Garter.' 
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Dr. Samuel Johnson, one of tlie brightest luminaries of 
the I8th century. The powers of his mind were great be- 
yond compare. His poetical prodnetions, t!ie Rambler, 
Idler, English Dictionary, Rasselas, and the Lives of the 
Poets, are all excellent of their kind. 
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boundaries. — StafTordahire, Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, 
Oxfordshire, Glouceslershite, and Worcesterahire. 

—1, CovenUy; 2, Warwick; 3, Birmingham; 4, Suttoni 

. Tamworth; 6, Nuneaton; 7, Coleahlll; B, Solibull; 

9, Kenilwarth; 10, Rugby; 11, Henley; 12, AlcesCer; 

13, Stratford; 14,Southain; IS,Kineton; 16, Leamington. 

Rivtrs. — a., the Avon; b, Learn; c, Anker; d, Tame. 

A, Edge HiUa ; B, part of Worceateralure. 
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Mrs. Rowe,— Name the counties that environ War- 

Ge OBOE. —Staffordshire, Worcestershire, and Glouces- 
tershire, bound it on the western side from north to south; 
and Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, and Oxfordshire, in 
This county is of an irre- 
n the north and south in a 



gular oval figu; 

Mrs. Rowe Wh; 

chief towns? 

miles, and Its breadth 
towns are Warwick, 



I extent, and nhieh i 



: the 



from north to south about SO 
OSS the middle is 35. Its chief 
mingham, Coventry, Stratford, 

Kenilworth, Nuneaton, Kineton, and Leamington. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Warwick, the county-town, is situated on 

the river Avon, near the centre of the county, to which it 
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imparts its name. It is supposed to be of Saxon origini 
and indebted for much of its consequence to Elfleda, the 
daughter of Alfred the Great, who in 915 caused a fortress 
to be erected, suited to the ferocious dispositions of the 
age, and called the Dungeon : under her protecticn the 
town rapidly increased in population and reputation. Pre- 
vious to the Conquest, the Earls of Warwick were only 
delegates of those of Mercia ; but when William L as- 
sumed the reins of government, Henry-de-Newburgh was 
advanced to the tide, and began a long line of protect- 
ing nobles, from which time the town progressively at- 
tained much real consequence, and a considerable degree of 
celebrity. The Castle is a majestic structure, situated on 
a rock, at a sufficient distance from the town for the pur- 
pose of digniBed retirement: the ponderous towers and 
ramparts of stone recall to mind the aera of chivalric har- 
dihood and unpolished baronial pride. The period of 
the erection of this fabric is not exactly known ; but a 
church, dedicated to All Saints, was founded within its 
limits at an early period. The relics are perfect in outline, 
and exhibit the mighty remains of an edifice, raised in 
turbulent ages by mingled ferocity and grandeur, though 
greatly softened by the hand of domestic modem taste. The 
ivy bestows pictorial mellowness on the parapets and tur- 
rets, which must have been terrifically rugged when manned 
with warriors in steel; and broad Gothie windows sup- 
plant, with conspicuous felicity, the cheerless single light 
and fatal loop-hole. The ecclesiastical edifices of this town 
were formerly more numerous than at present : the prin- 
cipal church, dedicated to St. Mary, was erected in the 
14th century, through the munificence of the Earls of 
Warwick. In 1694 it was much injured by fire; but its 
reconstruction was completed by royal piety, under the 
auspices of Queen Anne, in the year 1704. 

Anna. — Is not Guy's Cliff near this town? 

Mrs. Rowe. — It is situated within about a mile and 9 
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half on tlie north-eastern side, in a romantic and interesting 
spot. Here Guy earl of Warwick (of fabulous, or at least 
of obscure history,) is said to have retired after his military 
exploits abroad ; it is reported that his strength was gi- 
gantic ; and there are romantic accounts of his combating 
with Colbrand a Danish giant. He lived in the reign of 
Athelstan, a.d, 925. 

Birmingham was anciently spelled Brumwycheham ; and 
it has been supposed that its original appellation was partly 
formed in allusion to the natural growth of the shrub called 
Broom on its site. It is celebrated for its manufacture of 
hardware, such as metal buttons, buckles, plated goods of 
all kinds, japanned and paper ware, and also the more mas- 
sive works of the founders. The manufactured goods of 
this place, which for cheapness and beauty are unrivalled, 
are dispersed throughout the kingdom, and sent (o every 
quarter of the globe ; indeed so various have been the ad- 
ditions to the trade of Birmingham within a few years, that 
it is become one of the most populous towns in the king- 
dom ; and the surrounding country is peopled with indus- 
trious inhabitants. It stands on the side of a hill, form- 
ing a crescent ; the lower part is composed chiefly of 
shops and warehouses ; the upper contains a square, and 
several regular streets. This town is the grand toy-sho]) 
of the world, and presents a wonderful and beautiful scene 
of activity. 

George, ^Its importance is well depicted in the fol- 
lowing lines ; 

and hurry oil, — the thronged 
The close piled warehouae, and the busy shop. 
With nimble stroke the tinkling hammers 
While alow and weighty the vast sledge descends 
In solemn bass responsive, or a part, 
Or socially conjoined in tuneful ■penl. 
How the coarse metal brightens into fame. 
Shaped by then plastic hands I What QrnanveQij 
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What Tarious use ! Nor this alone thy praise ; 
Thine too, of graceful form, the lettered type. 
The friend of learning and the poet's pride." 

This poem concludes with the excellent advice contained 
in the following couplet : 

" Offspring of trade, O Birminghajn ! beware 
Of Luxury the siren, — shun her snare." 

Mrs. Rowe. — Coventry, a joint bishop's See with Lich- 
field, is a very populous place, and has an extensive manu- 
facture of silk ribands, gauzes, and camlets : it is a place of 
great antiquity, and its appellation is supposed to have been 
derived from the erection of a convent, and the British word 
trCf signifying a town. The prosperity of this city appears to 
have commenced with the foundation of a monastic struc- 
ture by Leofric, fiflh Earl of Mercia, and his countess Go- 
diva, in the reign of Edward the Confessor, on the ruins of 
a nunnery which was destroyed by fire in 1016 : of this 
structure there are but few remains. This town has been 
visited by many of our kings, who have contributed to its 
importance by conferring on it numerous grants and pri- 
vileges. 

Anna. — In the reign of Richard IL it was of peculiar 
interest, as being the place where Henry duke of Hereford, 
aflerwards Henry IV,, and the Duke of Norfolk, were to 
decide, by single combat, some disagreements, in the pre- 
sence of their sovereign, a,d. 1397. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The unjust termination of this combat by 
the command of Richard, is one among the numerous acts 
of imprudence and weakness which disgraced his govern- 
ment ; for no sooner had the combatants met, than he or- 
dered them to desist, and banished the first-mentioned for 
ten years, and the latter for life. In the reign of Henry IV, 
a parliament was held here, in which all lawyers were pro- 
hibited sitting. In 1565 Queen Elizabeth honoured this 
place with her presence in her way to Kenilworth Castle» 
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and was received with a variety of splendid shows and 
pageants. In the civil wars of the ITth century this city 
was garrisoned by the Parliamentarians, and it was well in- 
clined to play an active part, though it happily escaped those 
miseries of siege and devastation to which so many armed 
towns were subjected. It has three parish churches, which 
are pleasing specimens of different varieties of architecture. 
The most important of the buildings connected witli civic 
business is St. Mary's Hall, which is well calculated to 
convey to the present age a just idea of the magnificence 
of Coventry when it was the resort of devotees, and the fa- 
vourite chamber of princes. 

Georoe. — Can you explain the origin of the expression 
" 1 '11 send you to Coventry" ? 

Mrs. Bowe. — It is said that it arose from the inhabitants 
of Coventry formerly having so decided an aversion to any 
correspondence with the military quartered within its limits, 
that a female known to converse with a. man in a scarlet 
coat became directly an object of town scandal; and so 
rigidly did the townspeople avoid associating with those 
who bore His Majesty's commission, that the officers were 
confined to tlie interchanges of the mess-room ; and hence 
the origin of the phrase " I '11 send you to Coventry," im- 
porting an expulsion from society. — You are, I think, well 
aware what Stratford-upon-Avon is noted for ? 

Anna. — For being the bJrth-placeof ihepoet Shakspeare. 

Mas. RowE.^Thia pride of Englishmen, and delight of 
the Drama, was born here in the year ISCt, and buried in 
16 IC in the church in this town, where a monument is 
erected to his memory. His Flays have been edited by 
many men of genius. 

GEOftGE. — Johnson has most admirably described the 
superior endowments of this great character in the follow- 
ing lines : 

" When Learning's triumph o'er her barb'rous foes 
_P Firal reared the Stage, immortal Shakspearc rose :. 
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Each change of many-coloured life he drew. 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new. 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign. 
And panting Time toiled after him in vain ; 
His powerful strokes presiding Truth confessed, 
And unresisting Passion stormed the breast." 

Mrs. RowE.-^The river Avon is navigable for barges 
up to this town, and over it is a handsome bridge of nine- 
teen arches : it haa a considerable trade in corn and malt„ 
of which last an abundance is made here. 

Kenilworth is situated between Warwick and Coventry^ 
and is famed for the noble remains of its Castle, in which 
King Edward II. was some time confined. Dudley earl of 
Leicester, the favourite of Queen Elizabeth, entertained 
his royal mistress here for seventeen days, with all the 
splendour the age could afford : the Queen rode on horse- 
back from London to Kenilworth. This fabric, once the 
boasted seat of elegance and strength, is now only a pic- 
turesque heap of desolation ; and to the destruction oi its 
grandeur Oliver Cromwell gave the finishing stroke. 

Nuneaton is indebted for its origin to the foundation of 
a monastery by Robert earl of Leicester in the time of 
Stephen, which had the peculiar privilege of comprehending 
both monks and nuns within the pale of one establishment. 
I'his town derives considerable advantage from the weaving 
of ribands. 

Kineton is of considerable celebrity, from a civil contest 
which took place near it between Charles I. and the Par- 
liamentarians in 1642, called the battle of Edge Hill, in 
which the king^s standard-bearer was slain, and the standard 
taken, but afterwards recovered. 

Leamington is noted for its Spa, the efiicacy of which has 
made it a place of so much attraction, that buildings of the 
most costly and commodious kind have been erected for the 
reception of the affluent classes, whose frequent resort to it 
now cause it to disdain the name of village. A circumstance 
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equally connected with the amusement of the fashionable 
and the benefit of the convalescent, is the rural and attrac- 
tive scenery around it, and the walks and rides, all which 
are well calculated to add to the celebrity of the waters. — 
Which are the principal rivers of this county ? 

Anna.- — The Upper Avon, leani, Tame, and Aoker. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Upper Avon enters this county in 
the east from Leicestershire, and proceeds in a south- 
westerly direction, through Warwick and Stratford, till it 
quits it for Gloucestershire. 

The Leam rises on the confines of Northamptonshire, 
and running westerly, joins the Avon a short distance be- 
fore it reaches Warwick. 

The Tame finds its source near the centre of the county, 
and flowing northerly to Tamworth, enters Staffordshire. 

The Anker rises on the conhnes of Leicestershire, and 
for some distance separates it from this county, when it 
joins the Tame a little below Tamworth. — Are there any 
hills in Warwickshh-e ? 

Geoboe.— The Edge HiUs, situated on the confines of 
Oxfordshire, are the highest : they seem to be so named 
with great propriety, as they rise quickly to a marked and 
highly exalted ridge in the vicinity of a comparatively level 
district, forming a natural terrace, and commanding a va- 
riety of prospects, not only extensive, but in many instances 
picturesque. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Warwickshire is the most central county 
in the kingdom : tlie air is mild, pleasant, and healthy ; and 
more so since the woodlands have been thinned by the great 
consumption of wood in the iron-works. The soil it 
two-thirds of it consists of meadow, pasture, wood, and 
open field lands ; the remainder is constantly under a suc- 
cession of tillage or the growth of grass seeds Does this 

county boast of having given birth to any celebrated cha- 
racter besides the immortal Shakspeate t 
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Anna. — Sir William Dugdale, an eminent antiquary* He 
wrote the " Antiquities of Warwickshire/' the ^' Baronage 
of England/' and other works. 



WORCESTERSHIRE. 



Boundaries, — Shropshire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Glouces- 
tershire, and Herefordshire. 

Towns. — 1, Worcester; 2, Droitwich; 3, Bromsgrove; 4, Kid- 
derminster; 5, Stourbridge; 6, Bewdley; 7, Stourport; 
8, Tenbury; 9, Upton; 10, Pershore; 11, Evesham; 12, 
Shipston. 

Rivers. — a, the Severn ; b, Avon ; c, Tame, or Teme. 

A, the Malvern Hills ; and B, the lackey. 



Mrs. Rowe. — TELL me the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Worcestershire. 

George. — This county has on the north Shropshire and 
Staffordshire ; on the west, Herefordshire ; on the south, 
Gloucestershire ; and on the east, Warwickshire. It has 
no natural boundary, and there are some detached spots 
belonging to it lying in the neighbouring counties ; conse- 
quently its measurement cannot be stated with much ac- 
curacy ; but it will be found perhaps sufficiently near to 
estimate its length at about 30 miles, and breadth at 20. 
The most important places are Worcester, Droitwich, 
Bromsgrove, Stourbridge, Kidderminster, Stourport, Ten- 
bury, Evesham; Pershore, and Upton, 

Mrs. Rowe. — Worcester, the capital, is a bishop's See, 
and has a place not only amongst the most ancient and emi- 
nent cities of England, but is certainly one of the best built, 
and is most agreeably situated on the banks of the Severn. 
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The Cathedral is a fine structure ; and though totally de- 
void of laboured ornaments, its height, space, the Jighmess 
of its architecture, and the lofty pinnacles rising from every 
lerminaiion, confer upon it a degree of almost indefinable 
beauty: it has suffered severely from several conflagrations; 
and notwithstandingthevarieiiesof architecture which have 
consequently been introduced, it is an object of peculiar in- 
terest to thennan of taste. In it are several elrgant monuments, 
among which is that of the pusillanimous King John, whose 
tomb, though perhaps not an object of admiration, may at 
least be one of curiosity. Prince Arthur, the elder brother 
of Henry VIII., was likewise buried here. This city has a 
manufacture of elegant porcelain, and carries on a consider- 
able trade in woollen stuHs and gloves. Here Cromwell, 
in 1651, obtained a victory over the Scotch army, which 
had marched into England to reinstate Charles II. before 
his escape to France : la this engagement the vanquished 
were almost ail either killed or taken prisoners and sold 
to the American planters. This decisive battle was what the 
Usurper termed his " Crowning Mercy ;" and so anxious 
was he of exerting the royal authority, that it was with dif- 
ficulty his friends dissuaded him from knighting two of hia 
bravest generals on the field. 

Droitwich, supposed to have been the Sal'ince of the Ro- 
mans, was a large town at the lime of the Conquest, and 
the inhabitants were chiefly employed in the salt-works, 
which brought in a considerable revenue to the Crown : 
these pits were known to the Ramans, and under the Suxona 
gave name to the surrounding country. It is seated on the 
httle river Salwarp. 

firomsgrove, formerly called Sremesgrave, was a royal 
demesne from the time of the Conquest to the reign of 
Henry III. : it has some trade in preparing wool for the 
hosiers in Leicestershire, manufacturing of worsted, linsey, 
linen cloths, fish-hook^, needles, and nails. The church is a 
pleasing Gothic structure, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, 
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Stouibridge, which derives ita appellation from the bridge 
er the river Stour, is situated at the northern extremity 
of the county. The manufactures of this place are various; 
but that of glass is the principal, which is here cut with a su- 
perior degree of neatness and elegance : this peculiarly nice 
art was not introduced into this kingdom till the year 1557, 
at which period the Venetians excelled in it, and for many 
years surjmseed all other nations, they being until the ISili 
century the only people pos:iessed of the secret of making 
crystal glass ; but whoever examines the specimens of cut 
glass in Hagley House, whifh were all executed at Stour- 
bridge, will be convinced that we now at least rival, if we 
do not surpass, all other nations in this elegant art. 

Kidderminster, anciently spelled Chiddemiinster, a title 
applicable to its situaiion, kid or chid io the ancient British 
signifying the brow of a hill j dtur, the water running past 
it; aad mitisler, a church or monastery. It stands on the 
river Stour, and is the first market in England for plush or 
pile carpets, which for brilliancy of colour and beauty of 
pattern, stand unrivalled ; they are frei]uently called Wil- 
ton carpets. The worsted shag trade is likewise consider' 
able here, and entiploys many looms. Here is also a ma- 
nufacture of bombazines, pophns, crapes, and woollens: 
there are several chalybeate springs in the nerghbour- 

Scourport has within the last few years from a plain field 
become a thriving and very busy centre of inland naviga- 
^xistence to the Staffordshire and Wor- 
cestershire Canal, which was completed at an enormous ex- 
pense about the year 1771. The iron bridge over the Severn 
is an object not only of utility, but of beauty, consisting of 
a single arch : the bridge was formerly of stone, which, 

standing a few years, was swept away by a 
accompanied by great quanti 
Tenbury is a small town 
r Terae, over which it 1: 
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1 770 the south and middle aisles of the church were under- 
miDed, and the monuments damaged, by a heavy flood. 

Evesham was formerly noted for its Abliey, which was 
one of the largest and most stately in the kingdom. 

George. — The Vale of Evesham, on tJie banks of the 
Avon, is celebrated for its beauty and fertility. In this 
vale Simon de Montford earl of Leicester, who headed tlie 
Baronial army, was defeated and slain in 1265. 

Mrs, Rowe. — The chief manufacture of this piace is 
woollen stockings. 

Pershore has also a manufacture of stockings. This is an 
ancient town, and the church contains many antique monu- 
ments. 

Upton has long been a thriving town, though on a small 
scale, partly owing to its bridge, and partly arising from 
its having a harbour for the reception of the barges em- 
ployed in the navigation of the Severn. This town sufiered 
much in the civil wars of the 17 th century, when the bridge, 
erected in 1605, was broken down for military purposes, 
and a battery erected in the churchyard, to prevent the Par- 
liamentarian army from crossing the river, in which, how- 
ever, the defending party were not successful. At that 
time also the church was greatly damaged, and in 1756 it 
was entirely demolished, for the sole purpose of replacing 
It by a handsome modern one, which is not otdy an orna- 
ment to the town itself, but a very pleasing object from 
many points of view in the vicinity. From the many Ro- 
man coins that are often dug up here, it is believed to have 
been formerly a station of the soldiers of that natiot 
AVhich are the rivers of most note in this coiuity ? 

Anha.^ — The Severn, Avon, and Teme. 

Mrs. Rowe.— The Severn enters it in the northern part 
from Shropshire, and runs southerly to Worcester, below 
which place it is increased by the Teme ; from thence 
it flows in the same course, till it quits this county for 
Gloucestershire. 
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The AvoD enters from Warwickshire, and pursues a 
southern course to Evesham ; then it flows westerly to 
Pershore, where it again turns to the south, and finally 
unites its waters with those of the Severn. 

The Teme enters at Tenbury, and thence pursues a 
winding and rapid course, through a succession of the most 
beautiful and romantic scenery, till it joins its waters with 
the Severn. — Are there any hills in Worcestershire ? 

George. — ^The Malvern, on the borders of Hereford- 
shire, and the Lickey Beacon, near Bromsgrove, are the 
highest. 

Mrs. Rowe. — ^The first-mentioned, after carrying their 
lofly summits to a considerable elevation above the horizon 
for several miles, and then dipping as rapidly as they rise, 
unite again with the level landscape, and form a line of 
almost incomparable beauty. 

The Lickey is a wild and lofty range of hills a little to 
the north of Bromsgrove, the views from which are very 
extensive and pleasing ; and the winding road is extremely 
romantic, between the high and impending cliffs, which, 
though not swelled into mountains, are sufficiently striking 
to produce a fine effect upon the tourist as he descends to- 
wards Northfield. The air of this county is very healthful, 
and the soil in the vales and meadows fertile : the hills in 
general are of easy ascent (except the Malverns), and feed 
large Hocks of sheep. Most sorts of fruits are cultivated 
here in great abundance, particularly pears, which are in 
many places found growing in the hedges. The chief pro- 
ductions of this county are coal, (with which it abounds,) 
corn, hops, wool, cloth, cheese, salt, cider, and perry; the 
latter is much esteemed. — Has Worcestershire given birth 
to any great men ? 

Anna. — Samuel Butler. He was a good poet, and the 
celebrated author of Hudibras, but lived and died in ob- 
scurity. 

William Derham, a philosopher and divine. This good 
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man made the study of nature one of his principal amuse- 
ments, and he was eminently skilled in the mathematics. 

George lord Lyttelton, a man of the most amiable cha- 
racter, who divided his time between the duties of his 
public functions, the pursuits of literature, and the society 
of the learned and great. He published the " Dialogues 
of the Dead," the " History of Henry II.," and " Obser- 
vations on the Conversion and Apostleship of St. Paul." 
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Mrs. Rowe. — WhAT was the appellation given to that 
part of the island of Great Britain situated to the west of 
the rivers Severn and Dee ? 

George. — Cambria ; supposed to he so called from the 
original inhabitants having been a tribe of the Celts, or 
Gauls, known under the denomination of Cimbri, or Cymri, 
which the Romans, agreeably to the genius of their language, 
converted into Cambria. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The present name is derived from Galles, 
which in the ancient British language signified ' strangers'. 
Wales was formerly of more extent than it now is, being 
bounded only by the rivers Severn and Dee ; but after the 
Saxons had made themselves masters of Herefordshire and 
Monmouthshire (which are now considered as English coun- 
ties), the Welsh were shut up within more narrow bounds, 
and obliged to retreat westward. It does not appear that 
the Saxons made any further conquests in their country, 
which must now be considered a very interesting portion 
of the British dominions, with respect to the nature of the 
country, its productions, picturesque scenery, and the cha- 
racteristics of the inhabitants, — a people whose actions and 
fate stand single and unparalleled in the annals of history. 
This country was long the asylum of freedom ; and the 
inhabitants, who for ages defended the rights of nature, 
and hurled defiance against the oppressors of mankind, 
were distinguished by their independency of spirit. — In 
whose reign was Wales subdued by the English? 

George. — In that of Edward I., who at length effected 
this great object of his ambition. 
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Mrs. Rowe. — For a long period the Welsh, aided by tbtt 
mountainous face of the country, supported an unequal but 
spirited contest with their unjust invaders ; but the death 
of David, who succeeded his unfortunate brother Llewellyn, 
closed the only sovereignty that remained of ihe ancient 
British empire, which, through varied fortune, had opposed 
the arms of Imperial Rome, and effectually resisted the 
Sason and Anglo-Norman efforts for its subjugation. — 
How is Wales divided ? 

Anna. — Intotwoparts; Noilth Wales and SouTHWiLB*, 
which are subdivided into twelve counties, six in each divi- 
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Mrs. Rove. — Name the six norther 
Oborge. — Flintshire, Denbighshire, Isle of Angleftea, 
Caernarvonshire, Merionethshire, and Montgomeryshire. 



FLINTSHIRE, 



Boundariti. — CliGshiri^, Shropshire, Denbighshire, the Irisli Sea, 

and the estuary of the Dee. 
ToiCTW.— 1, St. .Asaph; 2, Flint; 3, Rhuddlan; 4, Holywell; 

5, Mold ; 6, Hanmeri 7, Caerwia. 
Riveri.~a, the Dee ; b, Allen ; c, Clwydd ; d, Elwy. 



Mrs. Rowe.— Describe the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Flintshire. 

Ansa. — Flintshire consists of a strip of land running 
from north-west to south-east, and has on the north the 
Irish Sea, on the north-east and east the estuary of the 
Dee and the county of Cheshire, and on the south and 
west Denbighshire. The most considerable part of Flint- 
ahire measures 28 miles in length, and in no part more 
than 10 in breadth. The places of most note are, Flint, 
St. Asaph, Rhuddlan, Holywell, Mold, and Caerwis. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Flint, the capital, owing to the sessions 
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being held at Mold, and other mcidental circumstances, has 
the appearance of a deserted village : the streets, though 
regularly laid out, are so broken by dilapidated walls as 
to give the idea of its being an irregularly built town. It 
is seated on the river Dee, and was once a maritime place, 
that had its share of trade with the adjacent ports; but 
now it cair only admit small vessels : regular packets sail 
for the conveyance of passengers, letters, and parcels from 
hence to Parkgate and Chester : it is also frequented as a 
bathing*place ; but the marshy beach renders that difficult 
and inconvenient. The walls of the Castle were formerly 
washed by the river Dee, and at high tides are still laved 
by the waters of that estuary : this building is said to have 
been erected in the reign of Henry II. : it was presented 
to the Black Prince by his royal father Edward III., and 
in 1385 was bestowed by Richard II. on the infamous 
Robert Vere earl of Oxford, on whose attainder it was 
given to Percy earl of Northumberland. 

George. — It was at this fortress that Richard II. was 
put under the power of Bolingbroke, afterwards Henry IV., 
who returned from banishment before the expiration of his 
time. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The conduct of the king on that occasion 
demonstrates his mental imbecility, and the illusive strata- 
gem of his enemies shows the most consummate villainy : 
he was inveigled into this fortress, on his return from Ire<r 
land, by the wily Percy, who solemnly took the oath of 
allegiance ; and soon after his arrival, Henry, then duke of 
Lancaster, entered the castle armed, and with mock humi- 
lity fell on his knees before his sovereign, who, on seeing 
this submission, said, ** Fair cousin of Lancaster, you are 
right welcome." The duke bowing, replied, " My liege, I 
am come before you sent for me ; the reason why, I will 
show you : the common fame among your people is such, 
that you have, for the space of 20 or 22 years, ruled them 
YPry rigorously ; but if it please our Lord, I will help you 



to govern them better." To which the deluded prince re- 
plied, " Fair cousin of Lancaster, siili it pleasetli you, it 
pleaseih mc well." The intrigue then had its denouement: 
a mean horse was immediately ordered, wliich Itichard 
was compelled to mount, and proceed, under ilie care of 
the Earl of Salisbury, to Chester, where he was delivered 
into the hands of one of his bitterest enemies, and conducted 
to the castle. Thus was deposed this unfortunate, because 
inetficient, monarch, a.s. 1399. 

St. Asaph, anciently called Llan Elwy, \^ a bishop's See, 
aod has just claims to high antiijuity in its ecclesiastical 
histoiy. It is situated at the couflux of the rivers Elwy 
and Clwydd, in a rich and pleasant vale. The church was 
erected by Bishop Hentigern, primate of Scotland, in the 
year 560 ; who, when driven from his own See, took re- 
luge in this place; but upon being recalled to his origin^ 
charge, he gave up his duties to Asa, or Asaph, a pious 
ecclesiastic, from whom the place took its name, and by 
him it was erected into an episcopal See. After the Nor* 
man Conquest, great disturbatices and outrages occurred 
in this county, in consequence of which the bishops de- 
serted it, and the mitred chair remained unoccupied until 
the middle of the 13th century, when a clergyman of the 
name of Gilbert was inducted to the See. The Cathe- 
dral was originally built of wood ; but having been nearly 
consumed by lire, a new and more durable one of stone was 
erected, which, unlike most others, is not used as a place 
of public worship. The episcopal palace was for a long 
time an inconvenient building for the residence of a dioce- 
san ; but by the muniUcence of one of its bishops it has been 
adapted to the increasing opulence of the See. St. Asaph 
itselfcontains nothing worthy of particuli 
its vicinity may be viewed the fallen 
Ian, luxuriant fields, groves, woods, 
ous herds, and cottages in every directi 
'perpendicular rocks, dark receding 
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grander boundary of the ocean ; thas producing scenery 
which cannot fail to afford the highest gratification to the 
real votary of nature. 

Rhuddlan, though now reduced to a village, was for* 
merly of great importance, having been the residence of 
royalty. The Castle, which was dismantled during the 
civil wars of the 17 th century, is supposed to have been 
erected by Llewellyn ap Sitsylt, who reigned over North 
Wales from the year 1015 to 1020: it was taken by 
Duke Harold in the reign of Edward the Confessor. In 
1157 this grand barrier fortress was repaired, and furnished 
with a strong garrison, by order of Henry II., previous to 
his leaving the kingdom for a campaign in France. From 
this period its fate was various, being alternately in the 
hands of the natives and the English ; till Edward I., in 
order to secure it from any fresh attacks of the Welsh, 
strengthened the old works, and constructed some new 
ones : he also frequently resided in it, and endowed the 
place with numerous immunities and privileges. On a 
marsh in the neighbourhood of this place was fought, in 
the year 795, a battle between the Saxons and Welsh, in 
which the latter were defeated, with the loss of their king; 
which event was considered so disastrous, that a plaintive 
tune, still popular in Wales, was composed on the occa- 
sion. 

Holywell is the place of most importance in the county: 
the manufactures in the vicinity, and its easy access to the 
sea, render it the great mart of this part of the country. 
This town is spacious, but irregular, and its houses are 
dyed with the smoke of its various work^, which are mostly 
carried on in the hollow below the town, watered by the 
impetuous stream that flows from the Well of St. Winifred, 
which, in the short space of a mile, turns an incredible 
number of mills, for the manufacturing of cotton, brass, 
and copper, before it falls into the Chester Channel. This 
Well is a great curiosity, not only on account of the ridicu- 
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lous legends which record the wonderful miracles perform- 
ed by the patron saint Winifred, (which are altogether fic- 
titious,) but also for the immense ijuactity of water which 
it discharges in a minute, being upwards of twenty tons : 
the equability of the spring is likewise rem ark able, as 
neither seasons nor floods aifect it ; and, from its rapidity, 
it never freezes. The Catholics esteem it for its reputed 
sanctity. In 1686 King James II. paid a visit to it, and was 
rewarded for his piety by receiving a part of the dress worn 
by his great grandmother Mary queen of Scots, when she 
was beheaded. 

Mold, called in Welsh Yr Wyddnig, is situated in a fer- 
tile plain, surrounded by rugged hills richly productive of 
mineral treasure. It once possessed a strong Custle, which 
was erected by Eustace de Cruer in the reign of William 
Rufus, on an eminence called Boirley Hill ,■ which, though 
from its situation not approachable, yet was defended by 
ramparts and surrounded by a deep fosse. This fortress suf- 
fered many vicissitudes, being alternately in the possession of 
the different belligerent parties. The church is a very hand- 
some structure, evidently erected in the time of Henry VII., 
and contains several elegant monuments. In the vicinity of 
this place are large cotton-mllU, for the spinning of wool 
into thread; and several seats (the residences ofindependent 
gentlemen,) adorn this part of the county. 

Caerwis, or Caergwys, derives its name from cacr, a city, 
and grvys, summons, it having been originally a Roman 
station, and subsequently a seat of judicature, the assizes 
for the county having been formerly held here ; but its 
importance is extinct, and the fame of it only remains. 

Akha. — It was at this town that the Eisteddvod, or 
Sessions of the bards and minstrels, were formerly held. 

Mrs. Rowe.— And on that account it was styled the 
Athens of North Wales, these games being a kind of 
British Olympics, where the bards tried their skill in ho- 
I aourable contention, by pouring forth their extemporaneous 
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effusions, and awakening their harps to melody. Under the 
British princes they were associated in a collegiate body, 
into which none were admitted but such as had given proof 
of skill in their respective sciences before good judges ap- 
pointed by the King of Wales : and after the conquest of 
the country by the English, a similar instrument of autho- 
rity was issued by their monarchs. 

George. — I perceive by the map a small portion of this 
county is detached from the rest. 

Mrs. Rowe. — This isolated part is denominated Maeler 
Saesneg, the latter part of which appellation signifies ' En- 
glish', and is supposed to have been given it from its having 
been the property (by a marriage settlement) of Emma, an 
English lady, the relict of Grufldd ap Madoc. At the time 
of the Norman Conquest it was included in a hundred 
called Dudestan ; but by regulations respecting the portions 
of counties, in the reign of Edward III., it reverted to the 
division of Powis, and was declared to constitute a part 
of Flintshire. Several good family residences ornament 
this district, the grounds of which, naturally fine from their 
eminences and slopes, are embellished with woods and 
plantations, by which they have acquired an increase of 
beauty and value. This tract is about 9 miles long, and 6 
across. 

Flintshire produces but little corn: the cows, though 
small, yield a great quantity of milk, and are excellent beef: 
it also produces honey, of which the inhabitants make mead, 
— a liquor much used amongst them. The valleys contain 
coal and freestone, and the hills lead and calamine, with 
vast quantities of limestone. The principal trade is in 
mining and smelting. — Name the rivers of this county. 

Anna. — The Dee, Allen, Clwydd, and Elwy. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Dee enters on the eastern side of this 
county from Cheshire, and flows westerly, till, after form- 
ing a noble estuary, it falls into the Irish Sea. 

The Allen rises in Denbighshire, and after a singularly 
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curious course through hills, re-enters its native county in 
its way to form a confluence witli the Dee. 

The Clwydd rises also in Denbighshire, and, entering thia 
county, takes a northerly direction, and falls into the Irish 
Sea. 

The Elwy enters this county at the western corner from 
Denbighshire, and unites its waters with the Clwydd. 

Excepting the first- mentioned, none of these rivers are 
navigable, but they are essentially serviceaLle in furnishing 
water for the numerous mills, and afford for the table a 
supply of various and delicate fi^h.^Can you mention any 
eminent character who was born in Flintshire? 

George. — Thomas Pennant, an eminent naturalist. He 
was a great traveller, and published his Tours through En- 
gland and Wales. He was also the author of a valuable 
work entitled " British Zoology." 



DENBIGHSHIRE. 



Boitn^riei. — Flintshire, Cheshire, Shropshire, Montgomery shire, 
Merionethshire, Caeraarvanaliire, and the Irish Sea. 

Towiu. — 1, Denbigh; 2, Llanrwst; 3, Ruthin; 4, LlaDgolleD ; 
5, Wrexham; 6, Hopej 7, Marchiwiel ; 6, Rhiwvaton ; 
9, Ruahan ; 10, Llaugedwyn; II, Abergoley. 

Riven.— a, the Dee; b, Allen; c, Elwy; d, Clwydd. 

A, the Berwyn Mo 



Mas. RowE.^ — AVhAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Denbighshire ! 

Anna. — Denbighshire is bounded on the north by the 
Irish Sea, north-east by Flintshire, east by Cheshire and 
Shropshire, south by Montgomeryshire and Merionethsbite, 
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and on the west by Caernarvonshire : from this last it is 
separated by the river Conway. It is 48 miles long, and 
its greatest breadth 1 8, though in the middle it is much 
less. The chief towns in it are, Denbigh, Wrexham, 
Ruthin, Llangollen, Llanrwst, Marchiwiel, and Ruaban. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Denbigh, the county town, is pleasantly 
situated on a rocky declivity above the Vale of Chrydd, 
which for beauty and fertility is not exceeded by any spot 
of the same magnitude in the kingdom : the banks of the 
Clwydd, which divide it, are charmingly diversified, and 
form a picturesque view. This town was originally con- 
fined to the summit of the hill on which stand the ruins of 
its Castle, founded by Henry Lacy earl of Lincoln in the 
reign of Edward I. From the appearance of the ruins it 
must have been a fine structure, and, from its strength 
and massive nature, invulnerable, and not to be reduced 
save by artillery, treachery or famine. 

George. — In 1645 the unfortunate Charles I. took re- 
fuge here, after his retreat from Chester; and a tower 
which contained the rooms occupied by fallen majesty are 
still styled the Royal apartments. 

Mrs. Rowe. — After the restoration of Charles IL this 
fortress was blown up, for the purpose of rendering it un- 
tenable by any future enemy. Denbigh was made a bo- 
rough in the reign of Edward I., who granted freedom 
from all tolls to his subjects then inhabiting the town, be- 
sides many other great privileges. Its principal manu- 
factures are gloves and shoes. 

Wrexham has a claim to remote antiquity, being styled 
by the Saxons Wrightelesham : it is situated in that por- 
tion of Wales which was severed from it by OfTa's Dyke, 
and consequently was then enumerated among the towns of 
Mercia, but in a subsequent political division it formed a 
part of the district called Welsh Maclor : thus it reminds 
the traveller, that after having passed this frontier line oi 
Wales to the eastward, he has left that ancient seat of Bri- 
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tish prowess, where neither Saxon nor Dane could make 
any further impression. This town stands on a small river 
that runs into the Dee, in a country abounding with lead, 
anJ is Tamous for having a large cannon- foundry and a 
considerable manufacture of Welsh flannels. The Gothic 
church, which is of curious architecture, was built in the 
reign of Henry VII. : it is ornamented by a lofty tower, 
and is the boast of this part of the country. 

Georoe.— I have read that this edifice was formerly 
collegiate, and may vie w ith many cathedrals. It is tanked 
among the seven wonders of North Wales : the other six 
are, Snowdon, in Caeruarvonsbire ; St. Winifred's Well 
(commonly called Holywell), Overton Churchyard, and 
Gresford Bells, in Flintshire ; and Llangollen Bridge, and 
Pistill Rheiadr, or the Cataract of Llanrheiadr, in Den- 
bighshire. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Ruthin, on the river Clwydd, is a large 
and well-inhabited town, formerly defended by a Gothic 
Castle, of which but a few fragments now remain : to this 
edifice the town is said to owe its origin, as, from the co- 
lour of the stone with which it was built, it obtained the 
appellation of Rydden, or the Red Fortress. This Castle 
was erected in the reign of Edward I. 

AnuA.^lnHOOOwenGlendowerentered this town with 
a small army during the time of a fair being held in it, as- 
sailed the castle without success, and after pillaging the 
inhabitants and burning the town, retreated in safety to the 
mountains. 

Mrs. RowE.^This fortress is also of historical import- 
ance as having been held for King Charles I. until the 
year 1645, when, on being attacked by the Parliamentariim 
anny under the command of General Milton, after support- 
ing a siege from February to April, it was unadvisedly given 
up, although it might have held out much longer, possess- 
ing, at the time of its surrender, a considerable supply oj' 
provisions : the garrison was disbanded, and the CbaU« 
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ANGLESEA. 



Baundariei. — ^The Sea, and the Straits of MenaL 

Towns. — 1, Beaumaris ; 2, Newborough; 3, Aberffinw ; 4, Holy- 
head; 5, Boddedar; 6, Llanerch-y-medd ; 7, Penmon. 

Rivers. — a, Cevenney; b, Ffraw. 

A, Skerries, or Isle of Seals; B, Priesthohn Rock; C, Straitof 
Menai. 



Mrs. Rowe. — ^tJ AME the situadon, extent, and chief 
towns of Anglesea. 

George. — The Isle of Anglesea is the most western 
county of North Wales, and is separated from Caernarvon- 
shire by the Straits of Menai, which in some places is ford- 
able at low water. Its figure is somewhat rhomboidal, but 
deeply indented in its sides. Its length from point to point 
is about 24i miles, and its breadth about 14. The chief towns 
are Beaumaris, Newborough, Holyhead, Aberffi-aw, Lla- 
nerch-y-raedd, and Penmon. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Beaumaris, anciently called Bomower, is 
the capital of the county, and is finely situated on an emi- 
nence rising gently from the sea. This town owes its 
consequence to the erection of the Castle, in the reign of 
Edward I., when it received its present appellation, which 
is significant of its situation, being derived from the French 
words beauy fine, and marais^ a marsh. In the year 1277, 
Prince Llewellyn, after a long desultor]/ warfare, was con- 
strained to sue for peace, which King Edward granted him 
upon the most humiliating terms. These soon led to an 
insurrection far more formidable than any preceding one. 
The theatre of war was transferred to Anglesea ; and the 
desperate and successful stand made by the Welsh (in the 
vicinity of Beaumaris), — the defeat of the favourite scheme 
of Edward in the complete reduction of the country to his 
yoke, — and the loss he sustained on that occasion, prompted 
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him, in order to prevent the recurrence of such disasters, 
to erect this formidabJe fortress, that bis advance over the 
Straits of Menai, or, if nece-ssary, liis retreat, mtglit be 
facililated by it. This majestic and invulnerable edifice 
waij surrounded by a deep fosse, for (be double purpose of 
defence and bringing small craft to uoload their cargoes 
under its walls, for the use of the garrison. As a proof 
chat the spot is no longer formidable, a handsome tennis- 
court and bowling-green have been formed within the in- 
terior for the amusement of tliose resident in its vicinity. 
Beaumaris is much frequented during the summer months 
by families, who are templed to take up a temporary resi- 
dence here for the Bake of enjoying the pleasurable scenes 
which this delightful part of the island affarda, and also for 
the salubrious benefits of sea-bathing. 

Newborough was called Rhes-vair till Edward 1, an- 
nexed it to the royalties of the Prince of Wales, when he 
erected it into a corporation, and granted it numerous 
privileges. Here was formerly a Ut/s, or royal palace of 
the princes of North Wales, who are said to have resided 
in it, as safety or prudence required, in times of war. The 
chief employment of the inhabitants is in the manufacture 
of mats and ropes, called Rhosir-morhesg ropes, from being 
composed of a kind of sea-weed, which is found on the 
sandy hills near the coast, 

Holyhead, anciently styled Caer Cijbi, or the Fortified 
Place of Cybi, is situated on a peninsula at the western ex- 
tremity of the county. From numerous remains of fortifi- 
cations, in wliich the discriminating peculiarities of Roman 
workmanship are discoverable, it is supposed that this port 
was in the possession of that enterprising people, by means 
of which they carried on a frequent commercial intercourse 
with Ireland; and it is now well known to be the most com- 
modious place of embarkation for that inland. It is noted for 
several remains of Druidical superstition. Under the moun- 
tains that overhang the town is a large cavern in the rock. 
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ANGLESEA. 



Boundariet. — ^The Sea, and the Straits of Menai. 

Toums. — 1, Beaumaris ; 2, Newborough ; 3, Aberffraw ; 4, Holy- 
head; 5, Boddedar; 6, Llanerch-y-medd ; 7, Penmon. 

Rivers. — a, Cevenney; b, Ffraw. 

A, Skerries, or Isle of Seals ; B, Priestholm Rock ; C, Strait of 
Menai. 



Mrs. Rowe. — ^TN AME the situation, extent, and chief 
towns of Anglesea. 

Geoeoe. — The Isle of Anglesea is the most western 
county of North Wales, and is separated from Caernarvon- 
shire by the Straits of Menai, which in some places is ford- 
able at low water. Its figure is somewhat rhomboidal, but 
deeply indented in its sides. Its length from point to point 
is about 24 miles, and its breadth about 14. The chief towns 
are Beaumaris, Newborough, Holyhead, Aberffraw, Lla- 
nerch-y-medd, and Penmon. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Beaumaris, anciently called Bomower, is 
the capital of the county, and is finely situated on an emi- 
nence rising gently from the sea. This town owes its 
consequence to the erection of the Castle, in the reign of 
Edward I., when it received its present appellation, which 
is significant of its situation, being derived from the French 
words beau^ fine, and marais, a marsh. In the year 1277, 
Prince Llewellyn, after a long desultory warfare, was con- 
strained to sue for peace, which King Edward granted him 
upon the most humiliating terms. These soon led to an 
insurrection far more formidable than any preceding one. 
The theatre of war was transferred to Anglesea ; and the 
desperate and successful stand made by the Welsh (in the 
vicinity of Beaumaris), — the defeat of the favourite scheme 
of Edward in the complete reduction of the country to his 
yoke, — and the loss he sustained on that occasion, prompted 
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him, in order lo prevent ihe recurrence of such disasters, 
to erect this formidable fortreea, that his advance over the 
Straita uf Menai, or, if necessary, his retreat, might be 
fecilitated by it. This tnajestic and invulnerable edifice 
was surrounded by a deep fosse, for the double purpose of 
defence and bringing small craA to unload their cargoes 
under its walls, for the use of the garrison. As a proof 
that the spot is no longer formidable, a handsome tennis- 
court and bowling-green have been formed within the in- 
terior for the amusement of those resident in its vicinity- 
Beaumaris is much frequented during the summer months 
by families, who are tempted to take up a temporary resi- 
dence here for the sake of enjoying the pleasurable scenes 
which this delightful part of the island affords, and also for 
(he salubrious benefits of sea-bathing. 

Newborough was called RheB-vair til! Edward I. an- 
nexed it to the royalties of the Prince of Wales, when he 
erected it into a corporation, and granted it numerous 
privileges. Here was formerly a Ihjs, or royal palace of 
the princes of North Wales, who are said to have resided 
in it, as safety or prudence required, in times of war. The 
chief employment of the inhabitants is in the manufacture 
of mats and ropes, called Rhosir-morhesg ropes, from being 
composed of a. kind of sea-weed, which is found on the 
sandy hills near the coast. 

Holyhead, anciently styled Caer CijIm, or the Fortified 
Place of Cyhi, is situated on a peninsula at the western ex- 
tremity of the county. From numerous remains of fortifi- 
cations, in which the discriminating peculiarities of Re 
workmanship are discoverable, it is supposed that this port 
was in the possession of that enterprising people, by 
of which they carried on a frequent commei 
with Ireland ; and it is now well known to be the 
modious place of embarkation for that island. It is noted for 
eevcral remains of Druidtcal superstition. Under the 
tains that overhang the town is a large cavern in the rock. 
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supported by pillars, and called the Parliament House, from 
the frequent visits made by water-parties to see it. 

Aberfiraw is so called from its being situated near the 
place where the river Ffraw discharges itself into a bay of 
the same name : it was anciently of great importance, from 
its being one of the royal residences and a principal seat of 
the courts of justice. Here the kings of North Wales had 
for ages a magnificent palace, in which one of the three 
copies of the celebrated code of laws enacted by the Cam- 
brian legislator Howel Ddha was deposited. There are no 
remains of its former grandeur, though some part of the 
palace, it is conjectured, now forms a barn. The inha- 
bitants are chiefly employed in husbandry and fishing; 
and great quantities of corn are shipped at this small port, 
which is an evident proof of the fertility of the circumjacent 
country. 

Llanerch-y-medd was formerly noted for having die 
largest market in the island ; but this has greatly declined, 
and the inhabitants derive their chief support from travel- 
lers. In the neighbourhood is a remarkable cromlech, 
placed on several supporting stones about two feet above 
the surface of the ground : there are also many Druidical 
circles nearly contiguous to each other, 

Penmon is noted for a monastic institution founded by 
Maelgwyn Gwynedd, king of Wales, in the sixth century. 
This spot, to the reflecting mind, is peculiarly interesting, 
from the association of ideas it is calculated to give rise to 
upon past events and present manners. — Name the largest 
rivers in this island. 

Anna. — The Cevenney and Ffraw. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Cevenney rises in the western part of 
the island, and runs into the Irish Sea. 

The Ffraw rises in two streams, and pursues a south- 
westerly course through Aberffraw, where it forms, at its 
mouth, a bay of the same name. 

A few miles to the north is the little Isle of Skerries, 
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upfHi which is erected a lighthouse, of great use to mari- 
ners. Its sides are fiequented by vast shoals of fish ; and 
from the number of seals found on its coasts it has obtained 
the appellation of the Isle of Seals. 

The island of Anglesea, or the English Isle, as it wai 
denominated by the Saxons, was anciently called Mona. 
It is famous for having been the residence of the Druids ; 
and many monumental remains of Druidical institutions 
and places of worship are still discernible here ; but they 
bear no inscriptions. The productions of this island are 
corn and cattle. In favourable years great tjuaniities of 
barley and oats are exported, and several thousand heads 
of cattle, besides multitudes of sheep and hogs, annually 
cross the ferry of the Menai (over which there is a sus- 
pension bridge,) to the main land. Its fertility is of ancient 
reputation ; for it had long ago acquired the title of the 
Nursing Mother of Wales. But it has received a valuable 
addition to its wealth from the discovery of the famous 
copper-mine on the Parys mauntain, — the largest bed of 
ore of that metal in the world. This mine is upwards of 
a mile in circumference, and it differs from others in being 
wrought, like a stone-quarry, open to day : and tlie quan- 
tity of ore raised is prodigious. The ore contains abund- 
ance of sulphur : the purest part of it is exported raw to 
the smelting -works at Swansea ; the other is deprived of 
its sulphur on the spot. A lead ore, containing some silver, 
is also found in the same mountain. There is also a quarry 
of green marble in the north-western part of the island.-^ 
Name some of the most noted characters to whom this island 
has given birth. 

GeoROE. — The celebrated Owen Tudor ; who studied for 
the law, but, not liking the profession, resolved lo travel 
abroad, and got admission to the English Court, where he 
met with Catherine of France (the widow of King Henry v.), 
whom he afterwards espoused. 

Dr. Henry Maurice, a celebrated divine, whose memory 
N 5 
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will be revered by the lovers of literature. He distin- 
guished himself at foreign Courts, adorned the profession 
he had chosen, and made the Church of England respected 
abroad. 



CAERNARVONSHIRE. 



Boundariet.'-'DenhighRhire, Merionethshire, and the Sea. 
Towfu.-^l, Bangor i 2, Caernarvon; 3, Conway; 4, PwUhelly; 

5, Crickeith ; 6, Llanlavaney ; 7, Llanuda ; 8, Llanhaern ; 

9, Newin; 10, St. Mary's; 11, Rhiwlan ; 12, Treame. 
River. — a, the Conway. 
Capes f Bays J ^c. — A, Great Orme's Head; B, Braichy-pult 

Point ; C, Keiriad Road ; D, Caernarvon Bay ; E, PwUhelly 

Bay ; F, Bardsey Island ; G, Snowdon Mountain. 



Mrs. Rowe. — 1 HE next county is Caernarvonshire. De- 
scribe its situation, extent, and chief towns. 

George. — Caernarvonshire is bounded on the north and 
north-west by the, sea and the Straits of Menai, on the 
west and south by the Irish Sea, and on the east and south 
by Denbighshire and Merionethshire. It is of a very i re- 
gular shape, a peninsulated point running from it to the 
south-west ; from the extremity of this point to the north- 
east it measures 45 miles, but its breadth is too varied to 
define its exact dimensions. It contains the towns of Caer- 
narvon, Bangor, Conway, PwUhelly, Crickeith, and Nefyn 
or Newin. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Caernarvon, the county town, is situated 
on the Straits of Menai, and has long held a distinguished 
place in the annals of history. The site of the ancient city, 
called by the Romans Segontium, (of which there are visible 
fragments,) is a short distance from the present town. Its 
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origin appears to have been connecled with Conslantine, as 
the Welsh denomination was Caer Cusleienl, or the City 
of Constantinus. This Roman, in order to secure himself on 
the Itritish throne, formed an alliance with the family of 
Coel Godhebog, (Ki whom centered the united rights of the 
most powerful monarehs of the island,) and requested and 
obtained the hand of his daughter Tiboen, who was the 
mother of the Emperor Constantine the Great. The present 
Caernarvon derives its name from caer, a fortress, yn, in, and 
Ar/on, a district opposite to Mona or Anglesoa, and is sup- 
posed to owe its origin to the reign of Edward I. The 
Castle still remains, as a proof of the great achievements 
of the conqueror of Wales : it is reported to have been 
erected within the space of one year, which, notwithstand- 
ing its magnitude, will not appear surprising, when it is 
remembered that the chieftains of the country had the 
task imposed upon them of procuring artisans and ta> 
bourers, and of finding money to liquidate the expenses of 
tlie work. 

Anna.^U was in this edifice that Edward 11. was born, 
who was the first Prince of Wales, a.d. 1284.; and the 
reigning king of Great Britain always confers this title on 
his eldest son. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Edward I. had, in the year 1283, entirely 
succeeded in subjugating the Welsh, and had inhumanly 
murdered their last independent prince ; when, fearing he 
had not sufficiently secured his conquest, and being well 
aware of the sincerity and affection which the inhabitants 
bore to their native princes, he equivocally promised them 
one, and sent his queen to this castle, where Prince Ed- 
ward, his eldest son, was bora ; thus indissolubly uniting 
the two Crowns, as, by creating him Prince of Wales, the 
Welsh might still be said to have a prince. Caernarvon is 
nearly destitute of manufactures ; but by means of its ma< 
rtlime Bituation it is enabled to carry on a considerable trade 
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with London, Bristol, Liverpool, and Ireland : it has also 
some little foreign commerce. 

Geobge. — ^The bards of this country were offensive to 
Edward, as their employment ooosisted in rehearsing the 
glorious achievements of their ancestol^ by which means 
they kept alive that spirit of independence which Edward 
considered must be suppressed before he could expect to 
enjoy his new acquisitions in peace; he therefore inhu- 
manly ordered them jdl to be murdered. 

Bangor derives its name from ban, superior, and cor, a 
society, that is, the Chief Choir ; as, on the first establishmenc 
of Christianity in Britain, the particular assemblies of people 
for the purpose of Divine worship were designated by the 
appellation of Car, Though this city has a claim to very 
remote antiquity, no certain account of it occurs till the 
year 525, when a monastery was founded in it by Deiniol, 
the son of Dinawd, and abbot of Bangor Iscoed in Flint- 
shire. Out of this monastic institution the diocese of Ban- 
gor arose, and owes its institution and endowment to the 
most profligate of the princes of North Wales, Maelgwyn 
Gwynedd who constituted Deiniol its first bishop. 

Anna. — I have read that this sovereign, struck with 
remorse for the numerous crimes of his past life, resolved 
to devote his future days to the austerities of a cloister, but 
as speedily relinquishing his design, he reassumed the reins 
of government, and returned to his former criminal habits, 
contenting himself with converting the conventual church 
into a Cathedral, and bestowing, as a posthumous bequest, 
a few lands and franchises on the members of the Chapters. 

Mrs. Rowe. — A Castle was erected here by the cele- 
brated warrior Hugh earl of Chester, in the time of William 
Rufus, ui order that he might more safely proceed in his 
marauding designs against the Isle of Anglesea. At what 
time it was demolished is not exactly known, but it is 
supposed as soon as the earl had effected (or rather aban- 
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doned) his design. The Caihedral ia a plain pile, and lias 
several times been demolished by polilical rage. In 1071 
it was nearly destroyed by the Normans: in 1402 it was 
completely laid in ruins by Owen Gleiidower's army, and 
remained in a dilapidated state till about 1502, when the 
present structure was erected. This town is noted for a 
good market, which is well supplied with all sorts of com- 
modities. 

Conway, or Conwy, is a fine old fortified town, supposed 
lo have been the Canovium of the Romans, The Castle 
was erected in 1284, by order of Edward I., as a security 
against the insubordinate spirit of the Welsh ; soon after 
which the royal founder was besieged in it, and the garrison 
almost reduced by famine to an unconditional surrender; 
but the arrival of a fleet freighted with provisions and re- 
inforcements, extricated them from tlieir perilous situation. 
At the commencement of the civil wars of Charles I. this 
fortress was garrisoned for him ; but in 1 1(46 the town was 
taken by storm, and the Castle surrendered. However this 
magnificent structure may be viewed, nothing in fortified 
building can exceed its grandeur : it is a majestic pile, 
boldly standing on a supereniincnt rock, whose base is 
washed by the surges of a noble tide-river. In 1185 an 
Abbey was fonnded here for monks of the Cistercian order, 
by Llewellyn ap Jorwuth, who endowed it with vast immu- 
nities ; but the politic Edward was too wary to trust within 
the walls of his new town such a spiritual institution, com- 
posed of natives of the Principality: it was therefore re- 
moved, and the conventual church made a parochial one. 

GtoaoE. — In the time of the Romans, and for many suc- 
ceeding ages, here was a pearl-fishery, which was the boast 
of the country ; but it is now held in little estimation, though 
the species of muscle which produced the gem is still found 
in the sandy bed of the river. 

Pvwihely is a small market-town and port, rendered of 
* aoroe importance in the coasting trade from iis possessing ft 
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harbour capable of admitting vessels of considerable size. 
Vast shoals of herrings frequent this coast ; many are taken, 
of which some are salted, and the rest are sent to Ireland 
by small craft which come from that island for the purpose. 
PwUhelly was made a borough by Edward the Black Prince, 
at the request of Nigelde Lohareyn, in reward for his emi- 
nent services in France, especially at the celebrated battle 
of Poictiers. 

Crickeith,or Cricceith, though a market and borough town, 
is a very inconsiderable place r it seems however, from the 
remains of its Castle, to have originally been of much more 
importance. The ruins of this fortress stand on an eminence 
at the end of a narrow neck of land jutting out into the 
sea, and proudly overlooking it : the entrance to it was 
well defended by a fosse, and a vallum thrown across. In 
this neighbourhood, about the year 1468, the most alarming 
dissensions and family feuds took place among the inha- 
bitants, in which many lives were lost, both in open fight 
and by secret and diabolical murders ; as after the subju- 
gation of Wales, from the sad intermixture of English and 
Welsh codes without sufficient discrimination, the most 
flagitious crimes seldom met with any other punishment 
than what proceeded from the ebullitions of private re- 
venge, and the most atrocious assaults were connived at 
for a trifling compensation. 

Nefyn, or Newin, is a small port, and would be incon- 
siderable had it not been the place selected by Edward I. 
wherein to celebrate his accomplishment of the total sub- 
jugation of the Welsh dominions, by a divertisement, con- 
sisting of tilts, tournaments, and all the paraphernalia of 
such martial festivities. 

Anna. — The conqueror chose this spot as being the most 
champaign and pleasurable part of the country ; for it is 
recorded, that in 1284 he ascended the lofty Snowdon, for 
the purpose of viewing his hard-earned dominions, and, 
with the hope of conciliating their aflections, he selected 



an agreeable place wbere his new subjects might enjoy their 
diversions. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Name the principul rivers in Caemarvon- 

Geoege. — TheConwayis the largest, and forms a distinct 
boundary between this county and Denbighshire, rising ia 
the south-east, and proceeding in an ahnoat parallel direc- 
tion till it reaches the sea at the port of Conway. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Caernarvonshire is the most nigged and 
truly alpine district in North Wales : its central part is en- 
tirely occupied by the lofty Snowdon, (the most noted emi- 
nence in the whole region of the Welsh hills, rising about 
3568 feet above the level,) and the several craggy summits, 
deep cells, moors, chasms, and lakes which constitute its 
dreary region. From the top of this moujitain may be seen 
a part of Ireland, Scotland, Lancashire, Cumberland, Che- 
shire, the whole of North Wales, and the Irish and British 
Channels, with a vast number of lakes. Snowdon was 
held as sacred by the ancient Welsh as Parnassus was by 
the Greeks, and it long proved a barrier against the inva- 
sions of the Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and Norman powers. 
Cattle, goats, and sheep are the rural riches of this county : 
foxes are the chief wild animals. Some parts adbrd copper, 
others lead and slates, with quamities of stoue excellent for 

Anna. — I perceive by the map a small island off the 
south-western extremity of the county. 

Mrs. Rowe, — It is the Isle of Bardsey, about a mile di- 
stant from the main land, surrounded by lofty and perpen- 
dicular rocky cliffs, where the perilous trade of egg-taking 
is carried on during the resort of puffins and otlier migra- 
tory birds in the spring season. 
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MERIONETHSHIRE. 



Bmmdaries. — Caenuoroiislure, Denlii|,hifcMij 

and the Irish Sea. 
Tcmnu. — 1, Harlech ; 2, Uanbeder; 3, BanMi 

5, Towyn; 6, Dinasmowddwy; 7, Dd|gcBey; 8^ Sbh; 

9, Bettus; 10, Trawsfynydd. 
iUvert^ — a, the Dovey ; b. Dee ; c, Mcivdibdu 
Lakes f AfaunlainSf ^c. — A, Pimble Meer; 

C, Barmouth Bay ; D, Cardigan Bay. 



Mrs. Rowe. — T^ELL me the boandaries, diief towns, and 

extent of Merionethshire. 

George. — This county is bounded on the noitli by Caer- 
narvonshire and Denbiglishire, on the east by the latter 
county and Montgomeryshire, on the south-western corner 
by Cardiganshire, and on the west by the Irish Sea. It 
is in shape an irregular triangle, and measures 36 mOes 
in length from the north-eastern to the south-western cor- 
ners, and in the broadest part about 34. It contains the 
towns of Harlech, Barmouth, Towyn, Dinasmowddwy, 
Dolgelley, and Bala. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Harlech, though the county town, would 
be inconsiderable were it not for the ruins of its majestic 
Castle, which is situated on a lofty perpendicular rock pver- 
hanging the ocean, and protected on the other side by a 
deep fosse cut through the rock. It must, previous to the 
use of cannon, have been impregnable. This Castle is 
supposed to have been erected about the year 1283, by 
Edward I., upon the ruins of one founded by Maelgwyn 
Gwynedd, a.d. 530, It ranks high in the annals of history : 
in 1404 it was suddenly seized by the great and ambitious 
Owen Glendower, during the rebellion he excited against 
his lawful sovereign Henry IV. ; but four years afterwards 
it was taken by the king*s forces. 
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Anna. — Margaret of Anjou, ilie spirited queen of Henry 
V]., found an asylum from her pursuers in this fortress, 
after the defeat of the king at Northampton ; till, aa&isied 
by her adherents ir^Scotland, she nas able to take the field, 
and near Wakefield defeated the enemy, and destroyed their 
leader, in UCO. 

Mas. RowE.— On the accession of Edward IV. to the 
throne, he soon became master of every part of the king- 
dom, except two or three strong-holds In Northumberland, 
and Harlech Castle, nhich was possessed by Dafydd ap 
Jevan ap Einion, a firm friend of the Lancastrian party, 
and equally distinguished by liis great valour as by his 
large stature. In spite of entreaties and menaces, he held 
out nine years after the coronation of Edward; till in 146S 
the king sent an army, under the command of Sir Richard 
Herbert, to compel the governor to surrender, who, when the 
summons was brought, replied, " I held a town in France 
till all the Welsh heard of it, and now the French shall hear 
how I can defend a Welsh fortress." The assailing army, 
after a long siege, obliged him to submit to an honourable 
surrender, when Sir Richard promised to intercede with 
his royal master for the life anil liberty of the heroic go- 
vernor ; which promise he religiously fulfilled ; for when 
the imperious Edward heard the request, he at first refused 
to grant it : " Then, Sire," said Sir Richard, " you may, if 
you please, lake my life in lieu of the Welsh chieAain's : if 
you do not comply, I will most assuredly replace Dafydd 
in his castle, and Your Highness may send whom you please 
to take him out." In the civil wars of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the fortress remained firmly attached to the king, and 
did not surrender till it was compelled in 1G47, at which 
time the governor, Captain William Owen, and twenty-eight 
men, composed the whole garrison : it had the honour of 
being the last in Wales that held out for the king, as it ap- 
pears also to have been the last defended for the House of 
Lancaster. The vicinity of Harlech abounds with monu- 
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mental remains, more particularly such as have been 
esteemed referrible to the Bardich system, or Draidical 
religion. 

Barmoath is seated near the mouth of the river Mowd- 
dach, or Maw, whence it received the appellation of Aber- 
maw, contracted into Buraaw, and changed by the English 
into Barmouth. It is noted for being the only haven in the 
-county, and formerly carried on an extensive trade with 
Ireland ; but its present importance consists chiefly in its 
being much frequented as a bathing-place. 

Towyn is a small town, finely situated, and having a com- 
manding view of the ocean, whilst in the back ground are 
ranges of lofty and varied mountains, which form a shelter 
from ungenial blasts. It is frequented in the summer season 
by many families for the benefit of sea bathing. 

Dinasmowddwy is a market-town pleasantly situated 
near the river Dovey, at the junction of three vales flanked 
by lofty hills, round which it winds so as to have the ap- 
pearance of being built on the side of a hill : it was for- 
merly of great importance, having been a fortified city, and 
the residence of a chieftain. 

Dolgelley is situated in the centre of a vale, remarkable 
for its picturesque views and beautiful landscapes. A con- 
siderable trade is carried on here in webs, or coarse cloths, 
and flannels. 

Bala is a large town situated near a fine lake, and is fa- 
mous for its trade in woollen stockings, gloves, caps called 
Welsh wigs, — the product of the industry of both sexes in 
the circumjacent country, by which not only the wool of 
their own mountains, but much purchased in Denbighshire, 
is wrought up : it is also noted for its well attended mar- 
kets. During the season it is the rendezvous of gentlemen, 
who resort here for the purpose of grouse-shooting amidst 
the surrounding hills. — Which are the rivers of this 
county ? 

Anna. — ^The Dee, Dovey, and Mowddach. 



Mrs. RoffE. — The Dee rises ia the western part of the 
county, and after running to Pinble Meer, proceeds thence 
for some distance in a northerly direction ; it ihei 
the east, and enters Denbighshire. 

The Dovey, or Dy6, has its lource on the borderi of 
Monlgomeryshire ; thence laking a southerly direction 
through Dinasmowdilwy, for snme distance it tvatera ibtA 
county, when, re-entering its natire one, it becomes a wide 
estuary, and mixes with the ocean. 

The Mowddacli, or Man, rises in the centre of the county, 
and running due soutli to Dolgelley, receives the contribu- 
tory Eden, and after becoming a tide estuary, changes its 
course to the westward, and falls into the Irish Sea at 
Barinouth. 

George. ^ — There are several lakes, or lli/ng, in this 
county, the largest of which are Llyn Tegid, or Pimble 
Meer, and Llyn I'allyllyn. 

Mrs. RowE.^Llyn Tegid, better known by the name 
of Pimble Meer, or Bala Lake, is a fine expanse of clear 
water embosomed in hills. The surrounding country is 
truly picturesque, consialing of easy slopes, partly culti- 
vated, and partly covered with woods. This lake abounds 
with hsh, such as perch, pike, trout, and roach, and shoals of 
a species called Guinard, which fish resembles a salmon in 
shape and in the whiteness of its scales, and a trout in taste. 

Llyn Tallyllyn lies at the foot of Mount Cader Idris, 
and is surrounded by hills, whose declivous sides are 
adorned with sylvan and verdant clothing. 

Cader Idris Mountain is the father of the Merioneth- 
shire hills, and in height is the second in Wales, yielding 
only to Snowdon ; it is very steep and craggy on every 
side, but the southern descent is the most precipitous, being 
nearly perpendicular. 

The soil of this county is various : much of it is as bad 
as any in Wales, being very rocky and mountainous ; large 
flocks of sheep and goats, however, browse among the hills 
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and crags, and numerous herds of cattle find pretty good 
pasture in the valleys. The face of the country is astonish- 
ingly and awfully romantic ; and it is pretty well clothed 
with wood. The mountains consist principally of granite, 
porphyry, and other unstratified rocks, and the more level 
parts abound in peat. 



MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 



Boundaries. — Denbighshire, Merionethshire, Cardiganshire, Rad- 
norshire, and Snropshire. 

Towns, — 1 , Montgomery ; 2, Newtown ; 3, Llanidloes ; 4, Mach- 
ynleth; 5, Llanbrynmayr; 6, Welsh Pool; 7, Llanfyllin. 

Rivers. — a, the Severn; b, Vimew; c, Tannat; d, Dovey; 
e, Wye. 

A, Plinlimmon Mountain. 



Mrs. Rowe. — ^VHAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Montgomeryshire ? 

Anna. — This county on the north joins Denbighshire 
and Merionethshire, on the west the latter county and Car- 
diganshire, on the south Radnorshire, and Shropshire on 
the east ; from the northern angle to the southern border 
it measures 86 miles, and nearly the same from east to west. 
The chief places are Montgomery, Newtown, Llanidloes, 
Machynleth, and Welsh Pool. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Montgomery was formerly called Tre 
Traldwin, or Baldwin's Town, from a lieutenant of that name 
in the time of William the Conqueror, who at the command 
of his sovereign erected a Castle to further his designs 
against the Welsh. Of this fortress there are but few re- 
mains : it has undergone numerous revolutions, having been 
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alternately in the possession of tlieWelsli and English, until 
in the civil wars of the 17th century it was entirely dis- 
Tnantled by the Parliamentarian army, who obtained a com- 
I»lete victory over the Royalists. This town was once de- 
fended by a. circumambient wall : it is pleasantly situated 
c>n the declivity of a hill, beneath the impending shade of 
a. much greater elevation. The church is an. elegant cru- 
ciform structure, dedicated to St. Nicholas, and contains 
some beautiful monunuenta. Here is no particular trade, 
l>ut the town is chiefly inhabited by persons of small inde- 
pendent fortunes, who court retirement, and delight in the 
lively and luxuriant scenery of the adjacent country. 

Newtown, called by the Welsh Tre Newydd, is a neai 
town situated in the southern part of the county, and is 
principally famed for the woollen manufactures carried on 
in it and its vicinity, particularly flannels of all degrees of 
fineness ; but the number of persons engaged in this em- 
ployment has been greatly reduced by the introduction at 
machinery. 

Llanidloes, situated a little to the south of the river 
Severn, is noted for the manufacture of flannel ; it is also 
made the resting-place of travellers who go to ascend the 
lofty Phnlimmon, the pride and boast of the county. The 
church, dedicated to Si. Ydloes, is a fine edifice ; its ceil- 
iDg is composed of curiously carved oak, and the pillars 
that support the arches are adorned with angelic figures, 
each of which exhibits a shield, charged with different coats 
of arms. All these ornaments, according to tradition, were 
removed from Cwmhir Abbey in Radnorshire about the year 
1542. A coarse slate is found iu the neighbouring hills, and 
also good building-atone, notwithstanding which, in many 
parts of the country the ancient Saxon custom of cover- 
ing the roofs with shingles is pertinaciously adhered to. 

Machynleth is a neat regular-built town on the river 
Dovey, and has a high claim to antiquity, as it is supposed. 
to have been a Roman station under the title of Magiona, 
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Not far distant is tbe building where the rebel chieftain 
Owen Glendower (in the meridian of his glory,) in 1402 
assembled the estates of Wales, and held a parliament, by 
which his title to the Principality was solemnly acknow- 
ledged, and he formally underwent the ceremony of coro- 
nation. 

George. — It is recorded that on this occasion the new 
sovereign narrowly escaped assassination ; for his brother- 
in-law had so furious a hatred against him, that though 
he joined the assembly as an abettor, it was only with the 
secret and treacherous resolution of murdering his prince 
and relative. Fortune did not, however, favour his wicked 
intentions : he was discovered, seized, and imprisoned; and 
had it not been for the intercession of some of the chief- 
tain's warmest partisans, he would immediately have met 
with condign punishment. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Welsh Pool, or Pool, is a corporation 
town, seated on the river Severn, which becomes navigable 
a short distance from it : it is the principal trading town in 
the county. A universal air of opulence prevails around this 
place, occasioned by the works established in the neigh- 
bourhood, and from its being the great mart for flannels, 
from whence they are sent in a rough state to Shrewsbury 
to be finished. The Castle, called Powis Castle, is built 
of a reddish stone, on an eminence, and was formerly of 
great strength, beauty, and extent ; but its neglected and 
languishing state detracts from its picturesque effect. Here 
is a considerable market also for cattle and provisions. — 
Which are the principal rivers of this county? 

Anna. — The Severn, Wye, Virnew or Vimwy, and 
Tannat. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Severn and Wve both have their 
sources near Mount Plinlimmon, the latter of which takes 
a south-easterly direction, and soon leaves the county. The 
course of the former is more lengthened: it first flows 
easterly to Montgomery, when it turns to the north, till it 
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reaches Welsh Pool ; it then proceeds in its former direc- 
lioQ till it leaves the county for Shropshire. 

The Virnew, or Virnwy, rises in the western part of the 
county, and flows easterly to some distance, when it pur- 
sues a more northerly course, to unite its waters with the 
Severn before it enters Shropshire. 

1'he Tannat springs from the confines of Denbighshire, 
and flowing eastward, becomes confluent with the Virnew. 

Plinlimmon is the niost important hill, situated partly in 
this county and partly in Cardiganshire : its sides and sum- 
mit, as well as the adjacent Lill, being totally devoid of 
wood, present an appearance that inevitably gives mountain 
scenery a forbidding aspect. 

The air of Montgomeryshire is pleasant and salubrious, 
but owing to the irregularity of soil and surface, there 
arises a considerable difference as to the state of the cli- 
mate. The midland, western, and south-western parts are 
mostly unfavourable for the growth of com, from (he ele- 
vated exposure and ungenial nature of the soil : the south, 
south-eastern and north-eastern are extremely fertile, and 
agreeably interspersed with valleys, hills, meadows, and 
corn-fields. The hilly tracts are almost entirely sheep- 
walks, and the flocks, like those of Spain, are driven from 
distant parts to feed on them during the summer. This 
county also affords mineral treasures, particularly lead j 
and it abounds with slate and linae ; but there is no coal. — 
Can you mention any eminent character who was born in 
this county ? 

GiioKiiE.^ — Edward Herbert, who has been styled by one 
writer "the celebrated flower of chivalry, in whom mad- 
ness and ability kept equal pace;" by another, "the hi- 
storicid, philosophical, right whimsical peer, first Baron of 
Chirbury; in whom were united the negotiator, scholar, 
, and soldier, — the genius and absurdity of his 
le was born in 1583. For the first years of his life 
□ backward in talking, that it was feared he would 
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be dumb : one of the first things he said was, " How came 
I into the world ? " and he afterwards observed, that he had 
previously forborne to speak, lest he should say something 
wrong. The predominant features in the character of this 
extraordinary man appear to have been enthusiasm and 
vanity, which so strongly tinctured all his actions as to 
make them in many instances assume the air of insanity. 
As a soldier, he was brave : as a knight, his chivalry was 
copied from the Fairy Queen. In learning he was esteemed 
a prodigy ; but in his literary pursuits the same eccentri- 
cities were observable that attended all his other occu- 
pations. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Which are the counties of South Wales! 
Anna. — Radnorshire, Brecknockshire, Cardiganshire, 
Caermarthenshire, Glamorganshire, and Pembrokeshire. 

RADNORSHIRE. 



Boundaries, — Montgomeryshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire,Breck- 

nockshire, and Cardiganshire. 
Towns. — 1, New Radnor; 2, Presteign ; 3, Knighton; 4, Llan- 

bodem; 5, Llanbister; 6, Rhayadergwy ; 7, Llandrinded 

Wells; 8, Llanvared; 9, Raincastle. 
Rivers. — a, the Wye ; b, Ython. 



Mrs. Rowe. — IJESCRIBE the boundaries, extent, and 
chief places of Radnorshire. 

George. — This county is bounded on the north by Mont- 
gomeryshire, on the east by Shropshire and Herefordshire, 
on the south and south-west by Brecknockshire, and on 
the north-west by Cardiganshire. In form it is irregular, 
being narrowest southward : its length is about 26 miles, 
and greatest breadth 31. The most important places in it 
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are New Radnor, Preateign, Knighton, Rhayadergwy, and 
LlaadrinJed Wells. 

Mrs. Rowe. — New Radnor was formerly the county 
town, but is now a place of little resort ; its decline may 
be attributed to the tranquillity of the times rendering it aa 
a fortiiied border town unnecessary, as well as to its con- 
tiguity to Presteign and Knighton, (which are both more 
conveniently situated in a commercial point of view,) and 
its proximity to the hills making the air of it too cold to 
be a favourite spot for residence. It formerly possessed a 
strong Castle, which occupied a commanding eminence 
above the town, of which some slight vestiges may yet be 
seen: the destruction of this fortress is ascribed to Owen 
Glendower, under whose hands the town also suffered irre- 
parable injury. Its church is a respectable edifice, and, al> 
though the roof is at present covered with tites, was on- 
ginally surrounded by an embattled parapet, with a small 
turret rising above it. 

Anna,— New Radnor is memorable for having been 
visited by the Crusaders Archbishops Baldwin and Giral- 
dus, and for being ihe first "Welsh town at which thejr 
preached the doctrines of the Cross. 

Mas. Rowe.- — It is recorded that these ecclesiastics were 
accompanied to this place by Randulph dc Glanville, the 
Justiciary of England, and that Rhys ap Gryffydd, then 
king of South Wales, with some of his chieftains, met them 
here. 

Presteign, called by the Welsh Llan Andras, or St. An- 
drew's, is situated in a fertile valley near the river Lug. It 
is now considered the county town, as the assizes are held 
here ; and it is unquestionably the handsomest and best 
built town in the county. The church is dedicated to St. 
Andrew, and is surrounded by an extensive cemetery, 
through which are some public walks. 

Knighton was once of considerable importance, possess- 
ing a Castle, erected on a commanding site above the tonn, 
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but of which no vestige is now to be seen. It is noted for in i 
situation on the celebrated rampart called Offa*s Dyke, inj 
Welsh appellation being Treffy Clawdd, or * The Town 
the Dyke*. This intrenchment was made by Offa kingi 
Mercia, to defend the English against the invasions oi tkl 
Welsh : it extended in a northerly direction from Done(-l 
shire, through the counties of Hereford, Salop, Montgo* 
mery, and Denbigh, to the Dee in Flintshire; and tncei' 
of it are still visible in some places. 

Rhayadergwy is so called from its situation near tk 
descent of the river Wye, over a ledge of rocks, its naine^ 
when liteimliy translated, signifying * Hie Cataract of the 
Wye.' It anciently derived its importance from its Casde^ 
of which no part is now remaining excepting the foase^ 
which was excavated out of the solid rode. This fortrai 
was erected about the year 11 78, by order of King Rkys 
ap Gryfiydd, to check the depredations of the NormiB 
freebooters, who had gained admittance into the country. 
A small manufacture of coarse cloth has been establidied 
here. 

Llandrinded Wells is noted for its medicinal spriogi, 
which have been held in high reputation for many yean, 
and are much resorted to in the summer months by valetu- 
dinarians. — ^Name the rivers of this county. 

George. — The Wye and Ython. 

Mrs. Rowe. — ^The Wye enters the county on the north- 
western side, and takes a south-easterly direction : after 
passing Rhayadergwy, it becomes a natural boundary be- 
tween this county and Brecknockshire, till it enters Here- 
fi}rdshire. Along the whole of its progress it presents a 
great variety of enchanting scenery, ■ affording pleasing 
subjects for the pencil. 

The Ython rises in the north, and flows south-westerly 
Into the Wye. 

The manufactures of Radnorshire are very inconsider- 
. ftUe ; those df stockings, flannels, and coarse woollen cloths, 
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origin appears to have been connected with Constantine, as 
tlie Welsh denomination was Caer Cusleient, or the Cily 
of ConatantiDus. This Roman, in order to secure himself on 
the British throne, formed an alliance with the family of 
Coel GodJiebog, (ift whom centered the united rights of the 
most powerful raonarchs of the island,) and requested and 
obtained the hand of his daughter TJboen, who was the 
mother of the Emperor Constantine the Great. The present 
Caernarvon derives its name from caer, a fortress, yn, in, and 
jir/mi, a district opposite to Mona or Anglesea, and is sup- 
posed to owe its origin to the reign of Edward I. The 
Castle still remains, as a proof of the great achievements 
of the conqueror of Wales : it is reported to have hcen 
erected within the space of one year, which, notwithstand- 
ing its magnitude, will not appear surprising, when it is 
remembered that llie cliieftains of the country had the 
task imposed upon tiiem of procuring artisans and la- 
bourers, and of finding money to liquidate the expenses of 
the work. 

Anna. — It was in this edifice that Edward II. was bom, 
who was the first Prince of Wales, a.d. 1S84 ; and the 
reigning king of Great Britain always confers this title on 
his eldest son. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Edward I. had, in the year 1283, entirely 
succeeded in subjugating the Welsh, and had inhumanly 
murdered their last independent prince ; when, fearing he 
had not sufficiently secured his conquest, and being well 
aware of the sincerity and affection which the inhabitants 
bore lo their native princes, he equivocally promised them 
one, and sent his queen to this castle, where Prince Ed- 
ward, his eldest son, was bora ; thus indissolubly uniting 
the two Crowns, as, by creating him Prince of Wales, the 
Welsh might still be said to have a prince. Caernarvon is 
nearly destitute of manufactures ; but by means of its ma- 
nit is enabled to carry on a considerable trade 
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Anna. — This county is bounded on tlie north and north- 
essl by Radnorshire, on the east by Herefordshire, on the 
■outh-enst and part of the south by Monmouthshire, on 
the remainder of the south by Glamorganshire, and on 
the west by Caer mar thena hire and Cardiganshire. Its form 
is irregular, being narrower towards the north : and it is 
in length 29 miles, and in breadth at the southern part S4. 
It contains the towns of Brecknock, or Brecon, CrickhomI, 
Hay, Builth, and Trecastle. 

Mas. RowE. — Brecknock, the capital, is pleasantly si- 
tuated on the river Osk, near its confluence with the little 
river Honddy, from which it derives its Welsh appellation 
of Aberhonddy. Its Castle was erected in 109+ by the de- 
sire of Bernard Newmarch, a Norman chief, who overthrew 
the last British Regulus ; and to the erection of this for- 
tress the town may be said to owe its origin. The remaipB 
of it are now inconsiderable ; the principal are those of [he 
Tower, called Ely Tower, from the Bishop of Ely havit^ 
been confined in it by order of King Richard IH. for tk 
zeal he showed in promoting the union of the Houses of 
York and Lancaster. From the extent of its site, this Casile 
must formerly have been of great importance. During the 
disturbances in the reign of Charles I., the inhabitants of 
Brecknock, to avoid the burden of a garrison and the 
evils attending a fortified place in time of war, reduced this 
building to nearly its present state, and rased the walla which 
surrounded the town. A few remains of a Priory, founded 
by the same Norman, in the reign of Henry I., for Benedic- 
tine monks, and dedicated to John the Baptist, are still Id 
be seen. The church is a venerable edifice, and owes its 
origin to the same eera, having once appertained to the 
priory. Few towns surpass Brecknock in picturesque beau- 
ties : the ruins of the ivy-mantled tov»ers and walls of its 
castle, the massive embattled turrets and gateway of its 
priory, with its luxuriant groves and magnificent range of 
mountain scenery, form, in wvan^ ^ints of view, die most 
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beautiful, rieb, and varied outline imaginable. The prin- 
cipal manufacture is that of various woollen articles for'' 
clothing. 

Crickhbwel is seated on the river Usk, and has a consi- 
derable share in the manufacture of coarse woollen cloths* 
A few remains of its Castle are still visible, which, though 
of no great extent, are rendered venerable to the sight by 
the ivy that embosoms them. The date of the erection of 
this fortress is unknown, but it is supposed to have been 
the work of some of the early Norman settlers in this 
county, and designed as a frontier bulwark against the 
neighbouring chieftains. Its church is still a handsome 
structure, though greatly reduced from its original size : 
it is noted for being the only one in the county possessing 
a tower surmounted by a spire. In the chancel are some 
elegant ancient monuments, commemorative of the illus- 
trious families that once gave importance to the neighbour- 
hood. 

Hay, called by the Welsh Tregelli, stands on an emi- 
nence near the banks of the Wye, and, from its situation 
on the borders of two counties, possesses considerable 
commercial importance. Here are still to be seen the re- 
mains of a Castle, as well as an old Gothic gateway and 
the walls which surrounded the town, all of which are 
said to have been erected by an extraordinary female 
called Maud de St. Waleri, or Maud de Haia. 

George. — Jones, in his History of this county, records 
that she erected the castle in one night, which is sup- 
posed to mean^ that she collected or extorted from her 
tenantry a sufficient sum for the purpose in a very short 
time. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Hay has suffered severely from the fury 
of invading armies. In 1^64 it was* taken by Llewelyn 
ap Jorwuth, and nearly destroyed by a conflagration : its 
final destruction as a place of defence is ascribed to Owen 
Clendowerj who overran South Wales with dreadful devas- 
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tation in the reign of Henry IV. A woollen mannfiietiire 
hat been estaUished in this town. It has abo a we^ 
market; and several fairs in the course of the year are hdd 
in it, all of which are weU attended, and afibrd opportunitia 
for the sale of a great number of cattle and horses. 

Buihh derives its name from the district in which it is 
situated, which, when correctly spelled, is Buallt^ or * The 
Land of Boscage', from huan, an ox, and allt^ a wooded emi- 
nence, thus describing the nature of the country, and tbe 
uses to which it was formerly appropriated. This town is 
pleasantly seated on the river Wye, and surrounded by 
abrupt and lofly hills, which impart a romantic wOdness 
to the scene. Its Castle stands on a summit above the 
river, and from the undemolished remains of part of its 
walls, it appears to have been a fortress of great strength/ 

Anna. — This structure is particularly distinguished in 
history for being the last retreat of the gallant and imfor- 
tunate Llewelyn ap Gryfiydd, by whose death the race of 
the native princes of Wales was ended. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Tradition relates, that when at the crisis 
of his fortune this prince applied to the garrison at the 
Castle for shelter, they refused him admittance, whence 
the inhabitants received the reproachful title of Bradnr 
Bualltf or the * Traitors of Builth.' Not far from this 
town are three springs of different properties, — saline, sul- 
phuric, and chalybeate ; but owing to their contiguity, and 
the want of proper care in the workmen, some years ago, 
when employed in erecting a building for the accommodation 
of visiters, these waters were united, and in consequence 
they became of doubtful application, and have been little 
used. 

Trecastle and Llywel (a small place at some little di- 
stance) formerly constituted one town, which was noted for 
containing the ancient family mansion of the Gwyns, who 
appear to have resided here in great splendour : this edi- 
fice is now converted into an inn. It has been asserted 
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tbat the whole of the meadow-land between Trecastle and 
Llywel was once covered wiili water, so as to form a large 
lake, over which the inhabitants were rowed to church on 
Sundays and holydays. — What are the rivers of this county 
called? 

Geoboe. — The Wye, Usk, Irvon, Tawy, and Taafe. 

Mas. RowE,— The Wye, as has been before observed, 
forms a distinct boundary in its whole course between this 
county and Radnorshire. 

The Usk springs from tlie Black Mountains on the bor- 
ders of Caermartbenshire, which it divides a short distance 
irom Brecknockshire ; then, turning easterly, it pursues its 
course through Brecknock and Crickhowel, below which it 
enters Monmouthshire. 

■ The Irvon rises ui the western part of the county, and 
flowing easterly, falls into the Wye a few miles below 
BuiUh, 

The Tawy rises on the southern side of the Black Moun- 
tains, and after a short south-easterly course enters Gla- 
morganshire. 

The Taafe rises in the south, but is an inconsiderable 
Btream until it enters Glamorganshire. — Are there any 
lakes in Brecknockshire ? 

Anna. — Tha.c of Llynsaffeddan, called also Llangorse 
Mere and Brecknock Mere, is the principal one : it is said 
to be one of the largest in Wales ; and although it has been 
termed a beautiful sheet of water, the justness of that 
appellation may be disputed, from the flatness of the land 
in its vicinity, and the number of rushes and other aquatic 
plants with which it is overgrown. It abounds with ftsh of 
different kinds, particularly pike, perch, and eels. 

Mrs. Rowe.^ — The formation of this expanse of water is 
assigned by fabled writers to a judgement on the descend- 
ant (in ihe nintli generation) of a man who had robbed 
and murdered a carrier ; it being recorded, that when the 
whole family were assembled at a feast, an earthquake 
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swallowed them up, and all tbeir lands and houses, leaving 
the site covered with water. This tradition (however er- 
roneous) is current among the common people even to this 
day. 

Brecknockshire is intersected hy two ranges of moun- 
tains, which present some eminences of considerable eleva- 
tion. The first chain, called the Eppynt range, begins on 
the north-eastern confines of Caermarthenshire, and pro- 
ceeds in an easterly direction to the river Wye : the second 
chain commences in the south-western part, and extends 
into Monmouthshire. The most elevated summits of this 
range are two contiguous peaks, situated a little to the 
south-west of the town of Brecknock, commonly called the 
Bannan of Brecheinog, or the Brecknockshire Beacons: 
these are stated to be some of the highest groundsin Soudi 
Wales, being 850 yards above the bed of the Usk ; besides 
which there are two other ranges, both called the Black 
Mountains, one on the western and the other on the eastern 
side of the county. The former are generally considered as 
the commencement of the Eppynt range ; the latter are the 
beginning of the Hatterl Hills, which extend into Here- 
fordshire. Although the general geographical features of 
this county consist of hill and dale, yet it has large fertile 
plains. Its principal productions are, corn, cattle, sheep, 
and wool; and from the latter article coarse cloth and 
stockings are manufactured. 




CARDIGANSHIRE. 



Bovtidaries. — Merionetliahire, Montgomeryaliire, Rndnorehire, 
Brecknockshire, Caermaitlieashire, Pembrokeshire, and Car- 
digan Bay. 

Toatu. — 1, Cariigan; 2, Tredrair; 3, Llonarth; 4, Llanbederi 
5, TregarronjS, LlanRhjatud; 7, Aberyatwithi 8,Talybont; 
9, Capel Llanvair. 

Rimrt. — B, the Tyvy ; b, Iron ; c, Istwith ; d, Rvdal ; e, Dovy. 

lioke and Bay. — A, Llyn Teivi Lake ; B, Cardigan Ray. 



Mrs. Rowe.— Describe the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Cardiganshire. 

George.— This county is bounded northwards by a point 
of Merionethshire, from which it is separated by the river 
*Dovy; north-east by Montgomeryshire; eastward by Rad- 
norshire and Brecknockshire.; soulbward by Caermar- 
thensbire and Perabrokesbire, from which counties the river 
Tyvy separates it almost the whole length ; and on the 
north-western and western side it is bounded by the Irish 
Sea. This coast, in conjunction with that of Merioneth- 
shire, protected by tlie peninsula uf Caernarvonshire to the 
north, forms the large bay of Cardigan, the frequent shelter 
of vessels in contrary winds. Its extreme length is about 
40 miles, and its greatest breadth somewhat less than SO. 
The chief towns are, Cardigan, Llanbeder,Tregarron, Aber- 
ystwith, and Llan ithysiud. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Cardigan, the county town, tilled by the 
Welsh Aberte'wi, from its situation on the river Tyvy, near 
its junction with the sea, is a populous town, and contains 
many good dwelling-houses, occupied by respectable ajid 
opulent families. Among the antiquities of this town, the 
Castle (though but little of it is now to be seen) ranks pre- 
eminent. History is silent as to the exact sera of ii 
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tion; but it is ascribed to the time when the Norman lords 
were allowed to ravage the Principality, and began to for- 
tify themselves in the poEsessions they had wrested from 
the native proprietors. In I0D3 these ruthless invaders 
were expelled by Cadogan ap Bleddyn, who retained poa- 
■ession of thia fortress for several years : from that period 
till the total subjugation of Wales, it underwent various 
revolutions, being alternately in the hands of the English 
and Welsh. During the civil wars of the seventeenth ceu- 
tury, it was garrisoned for the king ; but afler a long and 
desperate struggles it was compelled to surrender to the 
Parliamentarian army under the command of General Lang- 
liorne. The church of Cardigan is a venerable and substan- 
tial building, with a fine square tower at the western end. 
Here is a handsome stone bridge over the Tyvy, which 
affords a speedy and convenient communication between 
this county and Pembrokeshire. Little manufacture is 
carried on here; but a considerable coasting-trade with gc- 
vera! parts of England and Ireland affords employment for 
rnany of the poor inhabitants. 

Llanbeder, generally called Lam Peter, (from its church 
being dedicated to St. I'eter,) is pleasantly situated on the 
river Tyvy, and is supposed to have been fonnerly of mud) 
greater extent and consequence than at present. Its church 
is a very ancient, plain, and substantial building, and once 
possessed a rood-lotl, some vestiges of which are still vi- 
sible. On a summit near this place are several remains of 
antiquity, among which is a large Druidical circle, composed 
of flat stones, a British intrenchment of considerable ex- 
tent, and a Roman camp. 

Geouge. — Archbishop Baldwin, and his zealous compa- 
nion Giraldus, honoured this place with a visit, and preached 
the Crusades to a numerous assembly ; and it is said that 
John abbot of Albadomus, accompanied by Sisillus abbot 
of Ystraed-flBur, met these reverend travellers here, aod 
conducted them to his house. 
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Mrs. Rowe. — Tregarron is seated on a small stream 
called the Berwin, just before it falls into the Tyvy. It is 
now of little consequence, though it was once an incorpo' 
rated town ; but owing lo some corrupt practices, it was 
declared by ihe House of Commons to liave forfeited its 
charter. Here is a weekly market, and an annual fair for 
the sale of goods and cattle. 

Anna. — It was near this place that the celebrated Thomas 
Jones, known to the Welsh by the name of Twm Sion Catti, 

Mrs. Rowe. — This singular character is said to have 
flourished between (he years 1590 and IGSO, and acquired 
considerable reputation as a poet and Welsh antiquary ; but 
the traditionary history of the country makes him to Ik: 
more celebrated as a robber, of consummate address, who, 
for a long time managed to lire by means of the marauding, 
practices which he carried on with impunity, than for any, 
literary acquirement. 

Aberystwith is so called from its situation at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Istwith and Rydal, near where they 
fall into the ocean. It ia noted as a bathing- pi ace, and it 
has a considerable coasting-trade with Liverpool, Bristol, 
and other parts of England. The Castle of Aberystwith 
was flrst built in the year 1109 by Gilbert Strongbow, the 
son of Richard earl of Clare, who had obtained permission 
of Henry 1., king of England, to rob Cadogan ap Bleddyn 
of all the lands he could wrest from him by superior force, 
(the usual mode resorted to by the English monarchs afiei 
the Conquest, to satisfy the demands of the Norman barons 
who had aided them in their successes,) and who, after 
having thus fraudulently obtained possession of great part 
of the country, erected this and other fortresses for (he de- 
fence of his conquests. It was subsequently destroyed, and 
was rebuilt by Edward I. ; sioce which it has undergone 
several vicissitudes, having been more than once taken by 
r Owen Glendower, and recovered by the English : only 
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few ruins of this once extensive fortress are now to he 
seen. This town was first incorporated by Edward I.; 
but though its privileges and immunities were confirmed 
and enlarged by several charters, they are at present very 
confined. 

Llan Rhystud is seated on the little river Ghvyre, near its 
confluence with the sea, and is so called from the church 
being dedicated to St. Rhystud, who is stated to have been 
the.son of Hywel Fychan ap Eymyr Llydan, and to have 
lived in the sixth century : he is said to have been one of 
those religious men who went to Britain for the purpose of 
hearing the Christian doctrine preached there, and who was 
afterwards made Bishop of Caerleon. This place is said to 
have once possessed a monastic institution ; but no traces 
of any buildings indicate the site of such an establishment, 
unless a farm-house, called by the Vfehh Mynachty (the 
name for a Monastery), may be considered as such. It had 
also a Castle, which is frequently mentioned in the Welsh 
annals ; but its site is not ascertained, as it was rased to the 
ground in 1204, by Maelgwn ap Rhys, to prevent its falling 
into the hands of Llewelyn ap Jorwuth ; and from that time 
the place ceased to be of any great consequence. 

George. — It was here that the Danes landed in 988, 
during a marauding expedition along the coast, when, after 
committing great devastation, it is said that they obliged 
Prince Meredydd to purchase their departure at an im- 
mense expense. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Name the principal rivers that water this 
county. 

Anna. — The Tyvy, Iron, Istwith, and Rydal. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Tyvy springs from a lake called Llyn 
Teivi, situated near the most mountainous region on the 
eastern side of the county, and flows in a westerly direction 
to the sea below Cardigan. In its course it is greatly aug- 
mented by tributary stre'ams, and the scenery on its banks 
is very beautiful and interesting : it is also noted for pro- 
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ducing very fine aalmon, large quantities of which are an- 
nually ilrieil, and sent to London and other English mar- 
kets. 

Georoe. — The fishermen on this and several other Welsh 
rivers use a boat of a singular form, called by them cortvy, 
and is like the ancient coracle which was used by the Bri- 
tons before the invasion of Julius Cssar. It is made of split 
rods plaited together like basket~Tvork, and covered with a 
raw hide, or coarse piece oFflannel, which is rendered water- 
tight by a thick coating of pitch and tar ; a narrow board 
is fastened across the middle, upon which the fisherman 
sits, and tviih his paddle directs his bark at pleasure. These 
vessels are not adapted to the carrying more than one per- 
son at a time ; and when the owner either goes to his work, 
or returns from it, he fastens It to his back by a leathern 






e of these men when they 
I unaptly compared to a 



strap which is attached to the seat. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The appei 
are thus equipped has noi 
large tortoise walking on its hind legs. 
'he river Iron, or A.eron, 
county, and flows in a curvilinear direction 

The Istwith rises in the north-east, on the borders of 
Montgomeryshire, and flowing westerly, discharges itself 
into the sea at Aberystwith. 

The Rydal rises in the norlh, and first pursues a southerly 
course,tlien,turning to the west, it proceeds to mix its watera 
with the Istwith, just before it falls into the sea. — Are there 
any lakes in this county ? 

Anna.— There are several; but the Llyn Teivi is the 
principal one : it is about a mile and a half in circum- 
ference, and is encircled by a high and perpendicular rockj 
ridge, which at once feeds and secures its waters. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The uortherii district of this county is 
very mountainous, and detached hills of considerable eleva- 
tion are found in other parts : a large proportion of those 
which form the base of the lofty Plinlimmon spread 
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it, and branch out into several extensive chains. These 
mountains are universally destitute of wood, and exhibit a 
bleak and dreary prospect, whencesoever they kre viewed. 
Cardiganshire is rich in mineral stores, the mountains in 
many parts containing silver, copper, and lead. To the 
south and west are plains fruitful in corn, and the moun- 
tain-pastures are well stocked with cattle and sheep. Here 
is also plenty of tame and wild fowl, and a good supply 
offish from the sea, as well as from its own lakes and rivers, 
notwithstanding they abound with otters. This county 
possesses no other manufactures than those of coarse stock- 
ings and flannels, which are chiefly used by the inhabitants. 
Its principal articles of exportation are, black cattle, pigs, 
salt butter, barley, and oats. 



CAERMARTHENSHIRE. 



Boundaries. — Cardiganshire, Brecknockshire, Glamorganshire, 

Pembrokeshire, and the sea. 
Towns. — 1, Caermarthen ; 2, Llanghame; 3, Kidwelly; 4, Lla- 

nelly ; 5, Llandeilovawr ; 6, Llangadog ; 7, Llandovery. 
Rivers, ^c. — a, the Towy ; b, Taff ; c, Corran. 
A, Caermarthen Bay. 



Mrs. Rowe. — WHAT are the boundaries, extent, and 
chief towns of Caermarthenshire ? 

Georqe. — It is bounded by Cardiganshire on the north, 
by Brecknockshire on the east, by Pembrokeshire on the 
west, and by Glamorganshire and the sea on the south. Its 
extent from east to west is about 45 miles, and from north 
to south little more than 20, The chief towns are, Caer- 
marthen, Llangharne, Kidwelly, Llanelly, Llandeilovawr, 
and Llangadog. 
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Mrs. Rowe. — Caermarthen, the capital of the county, 
end at one time the metropolitan city of the kinj^dotn of 
South Wales, is beautifully situated on the bauks of the 
river Towy. Upon the brow of a rising hill are a few re- 
mains of a Castle, which convey but an inadequate idea of 
its ancient magniGcence and strength : the situation of it is 
excellent for defence, and it is capable of being rendered 
impregnable on every side. This fortress is frequently 
meotioned in the Welsh annals, but the period of its erec- 
tion appears to be involved in obscurity. In ihe contests 
between the Welsh chieftains, while struggling among them- 
selves for the government of the district, and in their wars 
with the English sovereigns and the Anglo-Norman in- 
vaders, this castle frequently changed proprietors, and suf- 
fered greatly from the sieges it sustained, At the time of 
the struggle between Charles I. and the Parliamentarians, 
it was wrested from the liands of the Royalists by the 
forces nnder General Langhorne, who demolished it. The 
church of Caermarthen is a large building, destitute of 
ornament, and dedicated to St. Peter. It was formerly 
cruciform ; but being too small for the accommodation of 
the inhabitants, the south wall was removed, in order to 
have it enlarged. Many beautiful monuments are to be 
seen in the interior of this edifice. 

Anna. — Sir Richard Steel was interred here in the ce- 
metery of the Scurlocks, with whom he was connected by 
marriage. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Caermarthen has been reproached with 
Gothic indifference to literary merit, for not having raised 
a monument to the memory nf this great character ; but 
the omission was in accordance with his dying request. 
Here are a few reuiains ofa priory, founded for six Black 
canons, and dedicated to St. John the Evangelist ; neither 
the date nor the founder of this establishment is exactly 
inown ; but it is certain that it existed prior to the year 
1148, as Bishop Bernard, who was a benefactor to it, died 
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about that time. This town p o ai cnet no nuumfactures of 
importance'; but in its vicinity are some iron* and tin-woiln 
on an extensive scale. Vessels of considerable sixe can 
aail up to the town, and it has a handsome and substantial 
quay, for the accommodation of merchants and shipowners. 

Uanf^me, or Talachame, is situated near the confluence 
of the rivers Corran, or Corwen, and Taff, and at their 
junction with the sea, in consequence of which it is fire- 
quenUy designated by the Welsh, Aher Cwran. The date 
of the erection of its Castle has not been clearly ascertained ; 
but it is supposed to have been built by some of the Nor- 
taum settlers who invaded this coast soon after the Con- 
quest. It is frequently mentioned in the Welsh annals as 
having been taken by the native princes in their wars with 
the English. The remains of it are in high preservation^ 

GsoROS. — During the civil contest in the reign of 
Charles I., this fortress, in conjunction with many others 
in the Principality, was garrisoned for that unfortunate 
monarch, and was taken from him by the Parliamentarian 
forces under the command of Langbome. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Kidwelly, or Cidweli, is a place of some 
antiquity : it is seated on the river Gwindr^th, and is di- 
vided into two Towns, distinguished by the appellations of 
New and Old. Its Castle is the chief object of attraction ; 
it stands on a bold rocky eminence, and exhibits a 
grand and imposing appearance, the remains being in a 
very perfect state : it is stated to have been built by order 
of William de Londres, one of the Norman knights who 
aided Robert Fitz-Hammon in the conquest of Glamor- 
ganshire, and who in the year 1094 led a strong force into 
this town, where he established himself. 

George. — It is recorded, that in 1 1 14 Rhys ap Gryfiydd 
invaded the territories of this Norman lord, and seized this 
fortress and other valuable booty. 

Mrs. Rowe. — But it does not appear to have remained 
long in the power of this native prince ; for soon afterwards, 
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while he was in North Wales, soliciting assistance against 
these usurpers, a liody of troops, headed by his wife Gwen- 
lluan and her two sons, was defeated, when sjie was taken 
prisoner by Maurice de Londrea (the great grandson of 
William de Londres), and, with several of lier followers, 
put to death. The vicinity of this town is rich in coals and 
iron ore : the manufactures consist of tinned iron plates, 
which are sent to every part of the kingdom, as well as to 
every trading port in Europe ; there are also furnaces, 
forges, and flatting-mills, for the manufacturing of iron in 
every state. 

Llanelly is a small town, situated on the estuary of the 
Lloger river, and is one of the moat thriving places in South 
Wales, it being situated in the vicinity of extensive iron, 
lead, and copper works. Rail-roads have been constructed 
from it in various directions, by means of which the mine- 
ral treasures are brought with greater facility to the town 
for exportation, and for the use of the works, which are 
here very considerable. A great quantity of coal of (he 
best quality is likewise found in this neighbourhood. 

Llandeilovawr is one of the prmcipal market-towns in 
the county. It is situated on an eminence above the banks 
of the river Towy, and commands a delightful prospect of 
the vale, with a fine distant view of the hilly region which 
divides this county from Glamorganshire. 

AsMi. — Here was fought the last battle between Ed- 
ward I. and Llewellyn prince of Wales, which proving de- 
cisive in favour of the former, put an end to the indepen- 
dency of the Principality. 

Llangadog is beautifully situated near the little river 
Swarthy, just above its confluence with the Towy, From 
the size and architecture of many of its buildings, and the 
numerous ruins in the vicinity of this place, it is supposed 
to have been formerly of much greater importance than at 
present. It once possessed a Castle, of which no vestige it 
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now to be seen. — Which are the principal rivers in this 

couiity ? 

George. — ^The Towy and the TafiP. 

Mrs. Rows. — ^The Towy enters it in the north-east from 
Cardiganshire, and proceeds in a south-westerly direction 
to Caermarthen, where, turning south, it flows through 
Caermarthen Bay into the Bristol Channel. This river is 
much celebrated for its salmon and a delicious species of 
trout, which is supposed to be the exclusive produce of the 
rivers of South Wales : it resembles the salmon in shape 
and colour, but never equals it in size. 

The Taff enters this county in the west, and first takes 
a southerly direction, then, turning to the east, it flows into 
Caermarthen Bay, below Langharne. 

Though this county may be denominated hilly, its upland 
grounds seldom reach a sufiicient elevation to claim for it 
the character of mountainous. A broken chain skirts its 
borders from Brecknockshire to the sea, of which but a few 
points are too lofty or bleak for cultivation. The Vale of 
Towy abounds in picturesque befauties, which, from the 
celebrated Grongar Hill and the ruined Castle of Dyne- 
yor, afford the richest prospects. 

Caermarthenshire maintains no very high rank as a ma- 
nufacturing or commercial county, excepting that branch 
which it derives from its own mineral productions, of which 
the most important is iron. Some coasting trade is carried 
on, principally from Llanelly, in coals and stone ; and con- 
siderable quantities of butter and corn are conveyed from 
it to Bristol and other parts of the kingdom. The air of 
this county is mild. — Can you name any eminent character 
who was born in this county ? 

Anna. — John Dyer, a divine and poet, whose poems of 
"Grongar Hill," "The Ruins of Rome," and "The Fleece," 
are specimens of an original poetic genius, and the most 
beautiful simplicity of expression. 



GLAMORGANSHIRE. 



Boundaries. — Caermarthen8hire,Breckni«:kshire,MonmouthahirB, 

and the Bristol Channel, 
roton*.— 1, Llandaff; 2, CariUff; 3, Caerphilly; 4, Cowbridge ; 

5, Bridgend; 6, Neath; 7, Sw-Mises; 8, Llanttisaint; 9, I'ea- 

rice; 10, Llougher; ll.Aberavon; 12, Merthyr Tidvyl. 
Riven. — a, the Taafe ; b, Kumney ; c, Neath ; d, Tawe; e, Ogmore. 
Capei and Bays.— A, Whitford Point ; B, Womie Head ; C, Ox- 

wichPoint; D, Portynon Point; E, Naah Point; F, Mumble 

Point; G, Swansea Bay. 



Mrs. Rowe DESCRIBE the boundaries, extent, and 

cliier towns in Glamorganshire. 

AffKA, — It is bounded on the north by Caer mar then ah ire 
and Brecknockshire ; on the east by Monmouthshire, from 
which it is separated by the river Rumney ; and on the 
south and west by the Bristol Channel. This county mea- 
sures, from east to west, 48 miles, and from north to south 
only 26 at the widest part. It contains the towns of Llan- 
daff, Cardiff, Caerphilly, Neath, Swansea, Llougher, Pen- 
rice, and Merthyr Tidvyl. 

Mas. Rows. — LlandafT, though the See of a bishop, is a 
very mean place, and possesses nothing worthy of notice 
but the venerable remains of its Cathedral. The interior of 
this ancient edifice having fallen into decay, that part of it 
was repaired in 1751, chiefly at the expense of its bishop, 
but without any regard to the consistency of the architec- 
ture, the Grecian and Gothic style being incongruously 
blended. Many persons of distinction are interred within 
these walls, and some curious sepulchral monuments re- 
main, though in a dilapidated state. Not far from this 
Btructuie are the ruins of an luicient castellated mansion, 
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formerly the residence of the bishop, the demolition of 
which, and of the principal part of the church, is attributed 
to Owen Glendower. The foundation of this See has been 
ascribed to an early period, and it is supposed that the first 
church was erected by Tewdrick ap Teithfalch, grandfather 
of the celebrated Prince Arthur, in the fifth century, when 
Dubicias was made the first bishop. LlandafiP is chiefly de- 
pendent on Cardiff for its support, having little or no trade 
pf its own, and not even possessing a market; but two fairs 
are held here annually, at which much cattle is sold. 

Cardiff derives its name from its situation on the river 
Taafe (over which it has a handsome stone bridge), Caer 
Taafe signifying 'The Fortress on the Taafe.' It is gene- 
rally considered the capital of the county, although it is not 
the most extensive and populous town. The ruins of its 
ancient Castle still form an interesting object, and retain 
much of its former grandeur. 

George. — It was in this fortress that Robert Curthose, 
eldest son of William the Conqueror, was imprisoned by 
order of his brother, Henry I., and who is said to have 
afterwards deprived him of his sight : here he languished 
twenty-six years, when in 1133 death released him from 
his unnatural oppressor. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Robert was a lethargic character, and it 
was with difficulty he was roused to oppose his brother 
Henry, who had usurped his dominions in England, and 
in revenge for some slight offence, was proceeding with a 
powerful army to seize upon his dukedom in Normandy : 
but Robert, when once excited, was brave and warlike ; 
and having assembled, and by his own example animated, 
his Norman followers, he had nearly gained the victory, 
when the flight of one of his officers threw his army into 
dismay, and occasioned its total defeat. This place sus- 
tained a heavy siege in the time of Charles I., for whom it 
was garrisoned, but by the treachery of one of his followers 
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was betrayed into Cromwell's power, who is said to have 
led ])ia troops into the castle through a suhterraneous pass- 
age which com municated with the country. Some remains 
of a monastery of Grey Friars are also to be seen ia this 

Anna. — Owen Glendower had a particular veneration 
for this establishment ; foe it is recorded, that in 140i he 
besieged the town, and burnt it, excepting the street where 
the friars lived, which he spared for his love of them. At 
this critical period the alarmed inhabilants applied to their 
sovereign, Henry IV., for assistance ; but being refused, 
the rebels soon became masters of the Castle, which they 
despoiled of all its valuable moveables. 

Mrs. RowE.^The church, dedicated to St. John, is a 
fine structure, and is supposed to have been erected in the 
thirteenth century. In the interior of this building are some 
elegant sepulchral monuments. 

Cardiff has a commodious harbour, by means of which 
it has a coasting trade of considerable estent; and in ihe- 
neighbourhood are works of cast and wrought iron, besidei 
numerous collieries, which give employment to a great 
number of its inhabitants. 

Caerphilly is a place of great antiquity, and is noted for 
the majestic ruins of its Castle, which is said to have been 
the largest in the kingdom, that of Windsor excepted. This 
immense fabric was two miles in circumference, and 
built in the reign of Edward I. It now resembles the ruini 
□fa city, rather than those of a single edilice. 

Neath and its environs possess many iron-foundries, 
smelting- houses for copper, and coal-mines. It is situated 
in a spacious valley on the banks of the river Neath, oveE 
which it has a handsome stone bridge, and was once di 
fended by a Casile, of which some ruins are still visible. 

Swansea is called by the Welsh Abcrtawe, from its situ- 
ation on the river Tawe near its junction with the sea at. 
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Swansea Bay. The trade of this town is very consideraHe: 
it has attained its present consequence by the improvement 
of its harbour, which is protected by a handsome stone pier 
carried into the sea upwards of 400 yards, with a lighthouse 
at its end. Here are a navigable canal and various rail- 
roads. It has also soniL' considerable potteries, and worki 
for smelting copper anil iron ore, which, with the expor- 
tation of coals to Ireland and the southern couaties of 
England, form the principal part of its commerce. The 
remains of its Castle are of little note ; but those of Oyster- 
mouth, a few miles distant, present to the admirer of the 
picturesque a subject worthy of contemplation. 

LIoii(;lier, called by the Welsh Caa Llnchwr, is seated on 
a river of the same name, and, from the number of coins 
and other antiquities found in its neighbourhood, is sup- 
posed to have been of some consequence when the Romans 
governed the island. Here are some remaina of a small 
Castle, the erection of which is ascribed to Henry Beau- 
mont earl of Warwick. 

Penrice is known only by the ruins of its Castle, which 
may be enumerated among the fortresses raised by the Eail 
of Warwick. Its name, which means Rhys-head, was given 
to it in con3e(]uence of Rhys, the son of Caradoc ap Jestyn, 
having been slain near the spot in defending the territories 
of his family against the Norman freebooters. Near these 
ruins is a modem villa, which bears the same name and is 
a commodious and elegant residence. 

Merlhyr Tidvyl derives its name from Tydfil, or Tudfil, 
one of the daughters of Brychan, the Regulus of Garih- 
madren, and the wife of Cyngen ap Cadell. It is said that 
her father had retired in the latter part of his life into this 
neighbourhood, where they were attacked by a marauding 
party of pagan Saxons, who slew Brychan, her brother 
Rhun Drena Rudd, and herself. A church was afterwards 
erected near this scene of slaughter, and called Merthyr 
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Tidvyl, * Tydfil {or Tudfil) the Martyr.' But this place de- 
rives its modern importance from its numerous and exten- 
sive iron-works, which, belonging to enterprising men, have 
rapidly advanced in importance, particularly those imder 
the management of Richard Crawshay, Esq., which rank 
among the first in the British dominions. There is a navi- 
gable canal from this place to Cardifi*. — Name the rivers of 
most note in Glamorganshire. 

Geouge. — The Taafe, Rumney, Neath, and Tawe. 

Mrs. Rowe. — The Taafe enters this county a little lo the 
west of Merthyr Tidvyl, and flows southerly by the ancient 
city of Llandaff, and afterwards by Cardiff, towards the 
estuary of the Severn, which it enters in the small bay of 
Penarth. 

The Rumney enters this county at the north-east, and 
forms the eastern boundary. 

The Neath flows into this county in the northern side, 
and pursues a south-westerly direction to Swansea Bay, 
which it enters a little below the town of Neath. 

The Tawe flows from the north, and falls into Swansea 
Bay a little below the town of that name. 

As a manufacturing county, Glamorganshire ranks above 
any other in Wales; for which advantage it is indebted to 
its mineral treasures, its maritime situation, and its numer- 
ous ports. The manufacture of iron is the most consider- 
able : it has also those of tin-plate, copper, earthenware, 
woollen goods, and soap ; the last is principally made in the 
vicinity of Swansea. On the northern side of this county, 
where it is mountainous, the long continuance of the snow 
renders the air sharp ; but the country being more level on 
the southern side, it is there milder, more populous, and 
produces large crops of com, with remarkably sweet grass, 
whence it has been called the Garden of Wales. Cattle 
abound in all parts, there being fruitful valleys among the 
mountains, which yield very good pasturage. — Can you 
mention any eminent character who was born here ? 
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Anna. — Dr. Richard Price, a dissenting divine, and emi- 
nent as a political and theological writer : his literary worb 
were numerous, and embraced a great variety of important 
topics. 



PEMBROKESHIRE. 



Boundaries, — Cardiganshire, Caermarthenshire, tfnd the Sea. 
Toum,—\y St. David's; 2, Pembroke; 3, Tenby; 4, Tavern Spit; 

5, Narberth; 6, Kilgarron; 7, Newport; 8, Fishguard; 9, 

Whitchurch; 10, Trecoyd; 11, Haverfordwest; 12, Milford. 
Rivers, — a, the East Cledhew ; b. West Cledhew. 
Capes and Bays, — A, Strumble Head ; B, St. David's Head ; C, St 

Bride's Bay ; D, Milford Haven ; E, St. Gowen's Point 
Islands, — F, Ramsey Island, off St. David's Head; G, Skomar; 

H, Skoham; I, Greshohn. 



Mrs. Rowe. — Tl HE last of the Welsh counties is Pem- 
brokeshire. Describe its situation, extent, and chief towns. 

Anna. — Pembrokeshire forms the south-western extre- 
mity of Wales, and is bounded on the north, south, and 
west by the sea, and on the east by Caermarthenshire, ex- 
cepting a small part, which is separated from Cardiganshire 
by the river Ty vy : it is so much indented by the sea that 
no exact dimensions can be given ; but it is sufficiently near 
to estimate its length at 9,7 miles, and its extreme breadtli 
at 30. Its chief towns are Pembroke, St. David's, Tenby, 
Haverfordwest, Milford, Fishguard, Narberth, and New 
port. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Pembroke, the capital of the county, i» 
situated on the ridge of a long and narrow rock, on the 
shore of the navigable creek of Milford Haven, at the ex- 
tremity of which are the ruins of a fine castle, of Normal 
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IvIiUecture, which was formerly of great strength and 
I its present dilapidated state, it ex- 
■ hibits a magnificent appearance, and is noted for its gallant 
defence, whilst held for ChdrJes I., by Major-General 
Langhorne, who, being offended with the Parliamentarians, 
(for whom he had before been active,) in conjunction 
with Colonels Poyer and Powell, seized upon this fortress, 
and assembled their partizans. 

George. — It waa to this caatle that General Langhorne 
retired after his overthrow at the battle of St. Fagans, 
where he was quickly followed by Cromwell, who be- 
sieged the place ; and though the garrison was reduced 
to the most dreadful extremities for the want of food, yet, 
so vigorously did they defend themselves, that it was only 
(he destniction of the mills (which cut off their supply 
of water,) that obliged them to surrender. Langhorne, 
Poyer, and Powell were Cried for high treason, and found 
guilty: after sentence of death had been passed, Crom- 
well consented that one only should be executed, and 
that it shoidd be determined by lot which was to suffer, 
when the fatal paj>eT being drawn for Poyer, he was shot 
on the 25th of April, 1 6id. In the rock under the caatle 
is a natural cavern, noted for its very fine echo ; this is sup- 
posed to have formed the store-room to the garrison, as 
there are still the remains of stairs leading to t])e building 

Mrs. Row£. — Formerly considerable trade was carried 
on in this town, which is much declined, in consequence of 
the navigation being injured by the rubbish from the 
limestone quarries near it. 

Anna. — Pembroke is particularly noted for being the 
birthplace of Henry VII., a.d. UoS. 

Mas. RowE.— St. David's is a bishopric, situated at the 
extremity of a most dreary tract of land, on a small emi- 
nence near a projecting headland called by the same name. 
In the centre of the town is to be seen the Cathedral,. 
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novated majesty, founded from the splendid reoiains of the 
ruined grandeur of that erected by St. David r the nave of 
this structure was built in the reign of King John, and ex- 
hibits a majestic style in its decorations. Several ancient 
monuments are to be seen within the church and in the 
many ruined chapels that surround it ; among which are 
those of Edmund Earl oi Richmond^ father of King Henry 
yil., and that of Owen Tudor, his grandfather. In the 
year 600 this place was made an archbishopric by St. 
David, who removed hither from Caerleon, and from whom 
it derived its name, when the ancient appellation of Mene- 
via was lost : it continued to be. an acchiepiscopal see til) 
the reign of Henry I., when Archbishop Bernard professed 
obedience to the see of Canterbury. The palace, which 
was erected in the reign of Edward III., is an extensive and 
magnificent ruin. 

Tenby is a small town situated on the west side of Caer- 
marthen Bay, possessing considerable trade, large quanti- 
ties of coal and culm being shipped from it to Ireland and 
other places. The remains of its Castle are still considerable, 
though a bastion and square tower are the only portions 
now standing that are sufficiently perfect to indicate its 
former strength, the rest of the buildings exhibiting rather 
the air of a splendid mansion than of a military fortress : it 
is supposed to have been erected by some of the Anglo- 
Norman settlers, after they had rendered themselves mas- 
ters of the country; and in their wars with the native 
princes, this castle was a frequent object of attack. Tenby 
derived its earliest importance from its fisheries, whence it 
is called by the Welsh Dynbych-y-Pyseod ; besides which 
it had a very extensive woollen manufactory ; but these 
sources of wealth have disappeared, and it is now a fashion- 
able resort as a bathing-place. Among its many natural 
attractions may be reckoned the romantic beauties of its 
situation, with the delightful rides in its vicinity, as well as 
its excellent beach and pure and transparent water ; and 
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for the Bccommodation of its visiiors suitable baths have 
been erected in an eligible situation. The (church of Tenby is 
ahandsorne building, with a curiously carved wooden ceiling. 

Haverfordwest is situated on the river Cledhew, and is 
the principal inland town in the county, having a consider- 
able trade by means of its river, which is navigable to Mil- 
ford Haven for vessels of moderate burden. A colony of 
Flemings settled in this neighbourhood during the reign of 
Henry 1., whose language, manners, and national industry 
long distinguished them from the surrounding natives, with 
whom they had frequent quarrels. 

Milford is of recent origin, and owes its erection to the 
patriotic zeal of the Right Honourable Charles Greville, as 
the site of it Ibrmedpart of his possessions : the Act of Par- 
liament for building it (and which also secured to it its pre- 
sent privileges,) was passed in the year 1790. It is justly 
famed for the magnitude of its harbour, which is the safest 
and most capacious in Great Britain ; it is secure from all 
winds, and capable of receiving the largest vessels. 

Ahka. — It was on tbe spot where this town stands that 
the Earl of Richmond (afterwards Henry VII.,) lauded in 
1485, to assert his superior claim to the English throne, 
u hich be ascended after defeating the usurper Richard HI. 
at Bos worth. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Fishguard is romantically situated on a 
small bay of St. George's Channel, and possesses some hi- 
storical celebrity, from having been the place were a band 
of Norman military adventurers landed without opposition 
in 1069, and easily subdued the neighbouring inhabitants. 

Geobge On the 20th of February 1737, a French 

force, under General Tate, (an American,) landed on the 
Goodwick beach, a few miles to the southward of this town : 
these troops, being left by the ships that conveyed them 
hither, soon surrendered to Lord Cawdor and such force as 
the exigency of the moment could call together. 

Mas. RowE. — It is believed that the description of men 
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thus landed were criminals of the lowest order^ wiiom the 
Friench Government discharged from prison, and sent here 
for the purpose of plunder, with the foolish hope, that in 
such an enterprize they would be joined by many people 
of this country. 

Narberth is a small place, but derives some consequence 
from being situated on the great western road, along which 
the traffic is very considerable. It once possessed a castle, 
of great strength and extent, constructed by Sir Andrew 
Perrott, a Norman, and garrisoned by him with a body of 
Flemings, who had recently settled in the country. He 
placed his vassals in new habitations within the protection 
of the walls. 

Newport, called by the Welsh Irefdraeth, (from a sand- 
beach which stretches from the port,) is seated at the foot 
of a hill on the river Nevern. Under the ruins of its Castle 
are to be seen the remains of Druid^cal sepulchres and al- 
tars ; besides these, there is a remarkable cromlech in the 
neighbourhood, exhibiting a very singular appearance, which 
is considered one of the largest monuments of the kind in 
the kingdom. — Name the principal rivers of this county. 

Anna. — The East and West Cledhew, whose united 
waters form the celebrated haven of Mil ford, called in 
Welsh, from this circumstance, Aber-daughleddan. 

Mrs. Howe. — ^There are several islands off this coast: 
what are the names of the principal ones ? 

Georoe. — Ramsey, Skomar, Skobam, and Gresholm. 

Mrs. Rowe. — Ramsey Island is the most considerable 
of a cluster of rocks called the Bishop and his Clerks, 
which form interesting objects in the view on the sea-coast, 
from that promontory named St. David's Head. It is sup- 
posed to be about three miles long and one broad. Skomar, 
Skoham, and Gresholm are situated off the promontory 
formed by Milford Haven on one side, and St. Bride's 
Bay on the other, and are plentifully stocked with rabbits, 
of which great numbers are killed annually. 



A great part of the county of Pembroke is a plam level 
tract, consisting of rich meadow and arable land. That 
part extending from Fishguard to the Caermarthenshire 
border ia mountainous; it, however, yields good pasture 
for cattle, sheep, and goats, with which the country gene- 
rally abounds, and it is noted for its wild fowl of various 
kinds, some of whieh are seldom to be seen in any other 
part of Britain. In a district affording so few native 
productions, or manufactured articles for exportation, as 
Pembrokeshire, commerce must necessarily be in a very 
crippled state; therefore, with all the advantages arising 
from its noble haven, it has hitherto acquired but a very 
limited share of mercantile importance. Its mineral stores 
are conRned to limestone and coal, and these to a district 
of little extent ; the former is of an excellent quality, both 
for building purposes and manure ; the latter (which is of 
the stone kind,) is generally considered inferior to that 
raised in the neighbouring counties. 

This concludes our description of Wales, the ancient hi- 
story of which ia fraught with usurpations, depredations, 
and murders ; one chief contending against another, the 
miserable people seldom knew the tranquillity of peace or 
the comforts of independence, so bloody and ireful were 
their quarrels ; and as no crime was punished by law, every 
one stood on hia own guard, and never ventured abroad on 
a visit without being armed aa if he were going to encouoier 
his enemy in the field. Thougli this part of the kingdom 
was subdued in the reign of Edward 1., it was not incorpo- 
rated with England till the time of Henry VIII., when, by 
Act of Parliament, the Government was new modelled ac- 
cording to the English form ; all laws, tenures, and cus> 
toras contrary tu those of England being abrogated, the 
Welsh were then admitted to a participation in all the liber- 
lies and privileges of the kingdom, particularly the one of 
sending members to parliametit. The kings of England 
have always found it theii interest lo treat the Welsh with 
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particular marks of regard ; and so necessary was it cdhsi- 
dered for them to have a prince, that before Henry VIIL 
had a son his daughter Mary was created Princess of 
Wales. 

George. — Wales was at one time overrun with wolves, 
which, in the year 960, Edgar king of England ordered to 
be destroyed. 

Mas. RowE. — Edgar endeavoured to extirpate these ra- 
venous animals from his dominions by hunting them; but 
when he found they had all taken shelter in the mountains 
and forests of Wales, &e changed the tax-money imposed 
on the Welsh princes (by his predecessor Athelstan,) into 
an annual tribute of three hundred wolves' heads, which 
produced such extreme diligence in the pursuit of them, 
that the animals have never since been known to inh abi 
this island. 



END OF THE FIRST YOLUUE.. 



Winted by Richard Taylor, Red taon Court, Fleet Street. 
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